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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES 


A NEWLY DISCOVERED NABATAEAN TEMPLE OF ATARGATIS 
AND HADAD AT KHIRBET ET-TANNUR, TRANSJORDANIA! 


Our knowledge of Nabataean civilization and of the extent and character of the 
Nabataean kingdom is rapidly increasing. The gifted Nabataeans, who spoke and 
wrote an Aramaic dialect, but many of whom were also well versed in Greek,’ are 
usually associated with their amazing capital city, Petra, the glorious ruins of which 
still testify eloquently to former grandeur. Their kingdom, which developed so 
brilliantly, especially during the first century B.c. and the first century A.D., ex- 
tended during its heyday from northern Hejaz to southern Syria.* The spectacular 
rise and development of the Nabataean kingdom to great wealth and power are due 
in large part to the fact that it was situated on the very important trade-routes 
between Arabia and Syria. Along these routes were carried not only the rich mer- 
chandise of southern Arabia, but also valuable products which had been transported 
from Africa, India, and even China. Coming from three main points, (a) Gerrha 
on the Persian Gulf via Hail and ej-Jauf, or via Teima, Hejra (Meda’in Saleh), and 
Tebaik, (b) from Yemen via San‘4, Mecca, Yathreb (Medineh), Khaibar, Dedan, 
Hejra, and Tebtik, and (c) from Aila on the northeastern shore of the Red Sea, 
and then via Dedan or Hejra and Tebak,‘ the heavily laden caravans converged on 
Petra. From there the merchandise was re-expedited either to Egypt via Rhinoco- 
lura, or to Greece and Italy via Gaza, or particularly to Syria. The Nabataeans 


waxed wealthy through direct participation in the great merchandise traffic which | 
centered in Petra, and through the heavy taxes imposed on the goods in transit 
through their territory.® It is, however, a serious mistake to think of the Nabataeans 
as merely a group of rich traders and caravaners banded together in a loosely organ- 
ized state which centered about the tremendous merchandise mart of Petra, for 
the purpose of keeping the all important trade-routes open and protecting the 
numerous caravans which traversed them.° 


1 List of abbreviations: A.A.S.0.R.= Annual of the American Schools of Oriental Research; A.J.A.= 
American Journal of Archaeology; A.J.S.L.L.= American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures; 
B.A.S.O.R. = Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research; Cantineau = Cantineau, Le Nabatéen; 
Cumont=Cumont, Fouilles de Doura-Europos; Diodorus= Diodorus Siculus, Bibliotheca Historica; 
Dura-Europos = The Excavations at Dura-Europos; J.B.L.=Journal of Biblical Literature; Lucian = 
Lucian, De Dea Syria; P.A. =Bruennow and Domaszewski, Provincia Arabia; P.E.F.Q.S.= Palestine 
Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement; Q.D.A.P.=Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities of Pales- 
tine; R.B. =Revue Biblique; Wiegand, Palmyra=Watzinger, Wiegand, Wulzinger, etc., Palmyra, ed. 
by Wiegand, 1932. 

2 Cantineau, Le Nabatéen, I, p. 12; Q.D.A.P. VI, pp. 13-14; P.E.F.Q.S., Jan., 1936, p. 20, and pl. IT: 
2; Butler, Syria IT, A, p. 390; IV, 103; ete. 

3 Cantineau, I, p. 3. 4 Cantineau, I, pp. 2-3; Strabo XVI, 4, 18, 23, 24. 5 Cantineau, p. 3. 

6 As late as 1930, Cantineau, p. 4, summed up the then existing state of knowledge with regard to the 
Nabataean kingdom as follows: ““Comment a été organisé cet état Nabatéen? II ne faut pas le concevoir 
comme exercant une souveraineté absolue sur les régions qui en faisaient partie: on ne tient pas le désert 
comme on occupe une contrée fertile. Le royaume de Nabaténe a dii se contenter, sauf dans les regions 
susceptible de culture comme la Transjordanie, [the italics are mine] d’une occupation des grandes routes 
commerciales, et cette occupation a di revétir un caractére trés particulier: étre une suzeraineté du roi 
de Petra (roi des Arabes) sur les chefs des tribus nomades, suzeraineté maintenue moitié par l’argent, 
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The Nabataean kingdom was highly organized and intensively occupied. Not 
only did the Nabataeans have numerous fixed posts guarding their trade-routes, 
such as the one at Bayir Wells,! or at ‘Ain Shellaleh in the Wadi Ramm?, or along 
the trade-route leading through the WaAdi el-‘Arabah,* but there were also long 
lines of frontier posts and watch-towers and sometimes large key fortresses. These 
guarded the boundaries along the fertile parts of the kingdom, protecting particu- 
larly the rich, cultivated plateau lands of what had once been the territories of the 
kingdoms of Moab and Edom. The Nabataeans adopted the methods of defense 
and organization which the Edomites and Moabites had worked out before them, 
improving upon them, and enlarging their scope. On practically every one of the 
numerous towers and frontier posts and fortresses of the long line of defenses mark- 
ing the eastern boundaries of the Edomite and Moabite kingdoms, stretching from 
the top of the Neqb esh-Shtar to the WAdi el-Hesa, and from the Wadi el-Hesa 
to the northeastern corner of Moab, Nabataean sherds were found in addition to 
Moabite or Edomite sherds. The earlier buildings were either directly taken over 
by the Nabataeans, sometimes with the addition of superstructures of their own, 
or new constructions were erected immediately next to, or enclosing, or in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the older ones. In addition, the Nabataeans built many new 
fortresses and watch-towers of their own on previously unoccupied sites.4 Beginning 
with the fourth century B.c., when the Nabataeans had already definitely assumed 
power in this region by dominating the trade-routes leading northward from Arabia 
and by acquiring control over Petra, they began to leave their nomad ways behind 
them and to adopt a sedentary form of life.’ Certainly by the first century B.c. 
they had become a highly developed people, living for the most part in permanent 
settlements. Their civilization was an eclectic one, which became peculiarly their 
own, however greatly indebted it was to the Syrian, Parthian, Hellenistic and Egyp- 
tian civilizations, with which they came in contact. Starting from a Semitic back- 
ground as a nomadic group, within the course of a few centuries they adopted and 
adapted the agricultural civilizations of their neighbors. In art, architecture and 
engineering, perhaps in literature, and certainly in ceramics, the Nabataeans were 
one of the most gifted peoples known in history. They engaged extensively in trade, 
but also in industry,‘ and to a very intensive degree in agriculture,’ which met the 
demands of a thickly settled kingdom. Even Petra, which was unquestionably a 
great trade-center, cannot be understood merely as a “caravan city,” as it has so 
frequently been called. It was also the center of a small agricultural area, every 


moitié par les armes. En dehors des grands centres de Hegra, Leuké-Komé, Bosra et le route du limes 
d’Arabie, y-a-t-il eu des postes fixes dans le désert, en assurant la police? II est difficile de le dire.” 

1 A.A.8.0.R. XIV, pp. 72-75. 

2 R.B. 1932, pp. 581-597; 1934, p. 573; A4.A.S.0.R. XV, pp. 54-55. 

3 A.A.S.0.R. XV, pp. 9-47, 141-142. 

4A.J.A. 1934, pp. 217-218, and figs. 6-8; A.A.S.0.R. XIV, p. 83; XV, pp. 139-140. 

5 Tliffe, Q.D.A.P. III, p. 133; Savignac, R.B. 45, p. 473. 

6 A.A.S.0.R. XV, pp. 14, 34, 40, 8(, 81. 

7 Horsfield and Conway, “Historical and Topographical Notes on Edom,” in Geographical Journal, 
Nov., 1930, pp. 369 ff.; Savignac, R.B. 1936, pp. 246-247, 252-253; Iliffe, Q.D.A.P. III, pp. 132-135; 
VI, pp. 15-17; Albright, B.A.S.O.R. 59, p. 12; Glueck, A.A.S.O.R. XIV, pp. 74-76; XV, pp. 13-16; 
B.A.S.0.R. 64. § Rostovtzeff, Caravan Cities, p. 53. 
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available inch of which was intensively cultivated. When the writer examined the 
steep slopes of the WAdi el-Hesa, for instance, during the summer of 1936, it was 
found that the Nabataeans (as well as others before and after them) had cultivated 
every possible bit of soil, and built terraces to hold it in place. Even on the slopes 
of this great wddi, which served once as a boundary between Moab and Edom, 
and which is known in the Bible as the Zered, the Nabataeans had lived in villages 
composed of strongly built stone houses, most of which were provided with large 
cisterns. Much of this area on the slopes of the WAdi el-Hesa is cultivated today also, 
but by tent-dwellers, who will pass on leaving scarcely any trace of having once 
followed in the footsteps of much more advanced predecessors. They use skins for 
containers today, instead of pottery vessels, and they do not utilize the water of the 
springs, which are still present, with the same economy as the Nabataeans did. 
Elaborate stone conduits of Nabataean-Roman origin are replaced today, if indeed 
at all, by rude ditches scratched in the soil. The modern terracing is neither so 
elaborate nor so effective as that of the Nabataeans, Romans, or Byzantines. It can 
be easily understood, therefore, if the slopes of a wddi were so extensively cultivated 
during the Nabataean period, that the rich plateau lands would be even more 
intensively cultivated. It was just such an agricultural hinterland of which Petra 
was a center. 

Within the last few years, the archaeological survey expeditions of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research have examined in the territories once occupied by Edom 
and Moab more than five hundred Nabataean watch-towers, fortresses, villages, 
and cities, most of them situated in their day in the midst of cultivated fields. The 
Nabataean occupation of Edom and Moab was greater than any that preceded or 
followed it. It was sustained, as we have seen, not only by trade, but to a large degree * 
by widespread and intensive agriculture. In the fourth century B.c., as we learn from 
Diodorus,' the Nabataeans were nomadic Arabs, who, although they already then 
trafficked in the rich products of Arabia, did not engage in agriculture, lived in tents 
and not houses, and abhorred the use of wine. By the turn of the era, however, 
Strabo ? was able correctly to describe the Nabataeans as living in stone houses, 
being devoted to trade, and engaging in agriculture in a large part of their fertile 
country. The ban on wine seems definitely to have been overcome. The grape-and- 
vine motif became one of the most common motives employed in architectural 
decoration. Their religion was a fertility religion. It is only from the agricultural 
background of Nabataean civilization, which flourished between the first century 
B.c. and the first century A.p., that we can properly understand the emerging de- 
tails of the fertility cults, which they adopted from the civilizations with which 
they came in contact. 

The most commonly known Nabataean deity is dhi-Shara,? who was worshipped 
throughout the length and breadth of the Nabataean kingdom, and to a small de- 
gree outside its confines. Numerous dedications to him in Nabataean and Greek 
have been found.’ He was worshipped at Petra, for instance, in the form of an 


1 Bibliotheca Historica, XTX, 94-97. * Geography, XVI, 4, 18. 
* Albright, J.B.L. 1935, p. 204; B.A.S.0.R. 62, p. 30; Butler, Syria II, A, pp. 389-390, and III, 334, 
Frag. P. 4 Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopddie V, col. 1866. 5 See Note 4. 
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unhewn, four-cornered, black stone.' Until recently only a few crude representations 
of Nabataean divinities in more or less human form had been discovered or recog- 
nized, the best of which was the baetyl at Ramm, dedicated to the goddess Allat 
of Bosra.? Butler believed that the fragments of a statue found in a temple at Si‘ 
represented dhii-Shara.* In 1933, we found a male bust in relief, sculptured on a 
building stone which had obviously been a part of a frieze containing possibly 
similar figures. The relief was built into the wall of a ruined modern building at 
Kh. el-Mesheirfeh, which is about eight kilometres east of Dhiban (the Dibén 
of the Bible). It had evidently come from some fine building which had stood in the 
original Nabataean settlement at Kh. el-Mesheirfeh, in the ruins of which we found 
numerous Nabataean sherds of all kinds. We felt at the time that the relief belonged 
to the first century a.p. It had been wantonly damaged, the head having been 
knocked off, but the body was intact. It was clothed in a short chiton or chlamys, 
which was fastened at the right shoulder with a rosette-like clasp. The front of 
the garment was folded and thrown over the left shoulder, leaving the arms and 
breast and part of the shoulders bare. When seen by Savignac in April, 1936, it 
recalled to him the busts on the Nabataean capitals at Si‘. He suggests that the 
figure may be a representation of a Dionysos or of a dhi-Shara.’ Dhd-Shara, as a 
fertility deity, was considered by the Greeks to be similar to their Dionysos.*® 
Whether or not the particular identification suggested by Savignac is correct is 
open to question and will be discussed below, but that the bust from Kh. el-Mesheir- 
feh definitely represents a Nabataean deity is now firmly established by recent 
discoveries at another Nabataean site in Transjordan, where a relief was found almost 
exactly similar to the one at Kh. el-Mesheirfeh and unfortunately mutilated in 
much the same manner. Other figures, however, .at this newly discovered site, which 
is called Kh. et-Tannir, have fortunately escaped destruction. 

If one follows the new road which leads from et-Tafileh northward down to the 
Wadi el-Hesa, one comes, a few kilometres before actually reaching the WAdi 
el-Hesa, to the el-‘Aban police-station on the east side of the road. About half an 
hour’s walk west of the police-station, on the top of a high, isolated hill towering 
above the WAdi el-Hesa, is Kh. et-Tanntr (Fig. 1). It was first discovered by ‘Ab- 
dullah Rihani Bey, the police-officer commanding the et-Tafileh district. Peake 
Pasha, the Commander of the Arab Legion, visited it later on, and it was then called 
to the writer’s attention. The site contains the ruins of a small, extraordinary Nab- 
ataean temple, almost completely destroyed, either by man or as the result of a 
disastrous earthquake. The temple was evidently once a fine example of its kind 
(Fig. 2). Its site was well chosen. It commanded a splendid view of the great de- 
pression of the WAdi el-Hesa, with its perennial stream flowing at the bottom. 
There were apparently no other buildings on the top of the hill, which was thus 
devoted exclusively to the purposes of this sanctuary. The high temple hill is difficult 

1 Savignac, R.B. 43, 1934, pp. 582-585. 

2 Savignac, op. cit., pp. 582-589; Dalman, Petra u. s. Felsheiligtiimer, pp. 154, fig. 80b; 249, fig. 190; 
Briinnow and Domaszewski, P.A. I, pp. 232, fig. 262; 323, fig. 358. 

3 Butler, Syria II, A, pp. 389-390, and ITI, 334, Frg. P. 


4 A.A.S.0O.R. XIV, pp. 37-38, and fig. 16; R.B. 45, 1936, p. 242, fig. 1. 
5 R.B. 45, 1936, p. 248. 6 Pauly-Wissowa V, col. 1867. 
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of access, and was probably chosen for the site of a temple for that reason, and be- 
cause of its commanding position.! The top of the hill is fairly flat, although it 
slopes somewhat from east to west. The somewhat higher east side, where the 
temple stood, is literally covered with building stones of all kinds: bases, drums, 
capitals, lintels, cornices, door-jambs, and sculptured stones of numerous types 
lie about in profusion. Among the ruins, numerous Nabataean sherds of all kinds 
were found, including particularly the fine, egg-shell thin, painted, plain, and rou- 
letted ware, and also pieces of terra sigillata of ““Pergamene”’ type.? It is interesting 
to note that the Nabataean temple at Kh. et-Tannir is but a few kilometres removed 
from the beautiful, ruined Nabataean temple known as Qasr edh-Dherih, overlook- 
ing the Wadi el-‘Aban.* The sherds of the two sites are indistinguishable from one 
another. The general impression made by the nature of the ruins and the position 
of the fallen stones at Kh. et-Tanniir is that the temple there was destroyed by an 
earthquake. The site was never again occupied. Those sculptured pieces which 
escaped more or less intact throughout subsequent centuries, by reason of being 
partly or completely buried, owe their preservation in large part to the good fortune 
which kept the site free from post-Nabataean occupation. The comparative in- 
accessibility which impelled the Nabataeans to choose the high Jebel et-Tannir 
upon which to erect their temple made it unattractive for those who came after the 
Nabataeans. Such vandalism as has taken place is to be attributed to the benighted 
fanaticism of the occasional shepherds or goatherds who lead their flocks even to 
such out of the way places. 

Many of the ornamented blocks at Kh. et-Tannir are decorated with vine, leaf, 
grape, and flower motifs, revealing a sharply defined Hellenistic influence. They 
bear a striking resemblance to similarly decorated building blocks from the Naba- 
taean temple at Si‘ in the Hauran,‘ the building of which was begun in the third 
quarter of the first century B.c.' Hellenistic influence is particularly pronounced 
in the decoration of a lintel found on the surface of the ruins, which escaped damage 
because no human figures were sculptured on it (Fig. 3). It is decorated with the 
leaf and vine motif in the graceful, naturalistic manner which characterizes Naba- 
taean stone-work. Above this lintel, someone has placed another building stone 
from the ruins, with a beautiful shell niche sunk into it. The rosette decoration on 
this stone appears frequently on other stones from the temple, together with repre- 
sentations of deities in high relief. Fig. 4 (photographed upside down) shows two 
such finely worked rosettes, separated by a type of “triglyph,”’ with a relief of a 
goddess in the left-hand panel. The triglyph type of decoration again shows Hellen- 
istic influence. As is the case with all reliefs of human figures not covered by débris, 
the face of this deity has been damaged beyond recognition. There is reason to 


1 Dura-Europos III, p. 108. 

* The writer believes that much of the sigillata of the ““Pergamene”’ type, found throughout the 
Nabataean kingdom, was locally made. For a fuller discussion, cf. ‘‘ Explorations in Eastern Palestine,” 
Ill, B.A.S.O.R. 64. 

3 4.A.8.0.R. XV, pp. 101-102; Savignac, R.B. 45, 1936, p. 256, calls Qasr edh-Dherth by the name 
of Qasr el-La‘abani. Repeated questioning on the occasions of several visits to the site has always re- 
sulted in the name being given to the writer as Qasr edh-Dherth. 

4 Butler, Syria II, A, pp. 371, fig. 123; 376, fig. 326; 377, fig. 327; pl. XX VIII; figs. 339, 340. 

5 Butler, op. cit., p. 370. - 
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believe, however, as we shall show below, that we have here a representation of 
Atargatis, with two fishes resting on her head. The photograph shows incidentally 
the plethora of ornamented building blocks on the site. 

A considerable number of building blocks found at Kh. et-Tanniir are decorated 
with busts in relief of male and female divinities. They represent types of fertility 
deities hitherto unknown in Transjordan and closely related to deities worshipped 
in Syria in particular. Unfortunately, in every case where the relief Jay on the surface 
of the ground, the face and sometimes part of the body had been destroyed by van- 
dals. Several figures, however, which were buried below the surface of the ruins, 
have been preserved more or less completely, and these enable us to identify and 
reconstruct the damaged figures. They give us, furthermore, even before the site has 
been properly excavated, a good idea of the nature of the Nabataean temple to 
which they belonged, and of the character of the religion and civilization of which 
they were an expression. One of the finest and best preserved examples of the various 
types of fertility goddesses found on the site is the remarkable “fish-goddess”’ 
Atargatis. No dedicatory inscriptions which are legible have as yet been found, but 
the writer is confident that the goddess must be identified with the famous divinity 
mentioned in Lucian’s De Dea Syria.' The bust of the goddess is sculptured in high 
relief on a soft, white limestone block, measuring 36 cm. wide, 27.8 cm. high, and 
34 cm. deep. (Fig. 5). This block evidently belonged to a frieze containing representa- 
tions of divinities, and including probably some blocks ornamented with more or 
less naturalistic plant designs. The Atargatis figure from Kh. et-Tanntir seems to be 
a unique Nabataean representation of the well-known divinity. The wavy hair, 
suggesting rippling waves of water, is parted in the middle. In a realistic fashion, 
the head-cloth or hood, which covers the head, stands free in several places from the 
hair, helping to give the whole a free, natural appearance. Above the ears, the hair 
forms a pattern of shell-like form and falls below on either side of the face in two 
thick braids. Two strands of hair are plastered down on each cheek near the ears. 
Above the top of the head two fishes with mouths meeting are carved almost in 
the round. Their heads stand 3.5 cm. above the top of the block. The groove which 
forms the small mouth of the goddess between the full lips still shows clear traces 
of red paint. The deeply grooved eyeballs were also painted red originally, traces 
of red paint being still visible. The entire relief is set against the background of a 
circular shell, which is divided into unequal parts, and which is bordered at the four 
corners of the main panel by stylized leaves. The shell and perhaps the style of 
the hair-dressing serve to emphasize the connection of the goddess with the sea, 
a connection suggested by the fishes. A necklace (?) or dress-ornament of 
small suspended triangles is attached to the top of the dress, which falls in soft 
folds over the shoulders. The bodice is also arranged to emphasize the triangular 
motif. The nose and chin are damaged, and the bottom of the right braid has 
been broken off, but otherwise the head is intact. The relief is a significant work 
of art. 

There are numerous other sculptured figures in relief of Atargatis at Kh. et- 
Tannir, either exactly similar to the one just described, or closely related to it. In 


1 Diodorus IT, 4, 2 ff.; Wiegand, Palmyra, p. 115; Pauly-Wissowa IT, col. 1896; IV, cols. 2236-2243. 
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the case of one fragmentary relief the dress is slightly different, although the tri- 
angular, pendant-like pattern at the neck-band is the same. Probably the relief of 
two fishes has been broken off at the top of the head, along with the head itself, of 
which only the outline remains. A number of similar reliefs show still worse destruc- 
tion. A related type of Atargatis relief is seen in the left-hand panel of the architrave 
of Fig. 4. Several sculptured stones from Kh. et-Tannir have come into the posses- 
sion of an antique dealer in ‘Amman. Among them is a relief with the head of a 
woman, who is probably Atargatis. (Fig. 6). The face and the top of the head, where 
probably two fishes rested, have been hacked away. A head-cloth or hood covers the 


Fic. 6.—DamaGep RELIEF or ATAR- 
GATIS, WITH SYMBOL OF AUTHORITY, 
FROM Ku. Et-TANNOR 


Fic. 7.—Tycue (?) with Horn 1n Lert 


hair, which falls in two tresses on the 


shoulders, one on either side of the head. 
The figure is clothed in a loose chiton, the soft folds of which strongly contrast with 
the triangular pattern of the garment worn by the Atargatis of reliefs such as Fig. 5. 
The most striking new feature in connection with the goddess, however, is the sym- 
bol which appears above her right shoulder. It looks like the end of a trident, but may 
be a form of scepter. ' An exact explanation of its peculiar construction is not possible 
at the present time. Closely related to this figure of Atargatis is a whole series of 
figures sculptured in relief on building blocks, and in every instance disfigured to a 
greater or lesser extent because they were visible to view and consequently the object 
of fanatical attack. This type is distinguished by two braids of hair reaching to the 
shoulders on each side of the head. Two reliefs of this type were found on adjoining 
sides of a corner building block. 

Another type of goddess, of which numerous examples were found on the surface 
of the ruins at Kh. et-Tannir, was a winged figure holding aloft in each hand a 
torch or a horn of plenty. No single complete specimen has been found, but from 


1 As pointed out by Baur in Dura-Europos III, p. 115, among the attributes of Atargatis are the 
spindle and spear or scepter. 
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numerous examples of this winged goddess, sculptured in relief on rectangular lime- 
stone blocks measuring approximately 55 by 35 cm., and about 35 cm. deep, a fairly 
complete picture may be reconstructed. In each instance, the head has been either 
completely broken off, or so damaged as to be unrecognizable. A torch or horn of 
plenty was held aloft in each hand. In one example a horn, still largely intact, is held 
aloft in the right hand, the arm being bent upward at the elbow. In Fig. 7 the horn is 
clearly visible held aloft in the left hand, and in Fig. 8 vestiges of what was probably 
ones . a horn appear above the upheld right arm, 
. 1 which is broken off above the elbow. The 
goddess was winged (cf. Fig. 8, especially). 
In Fig. 8 she is clothed in a high-girdled, 
sleeveless robe, which extends from the neck 
to the feet. In Fig. 7 she wears a high-girt, 
short, pleated tunic, which descends slightly 
below the waistline and beneath it a longer, 
pleated skirt which reaches~below the knees. 
It is difficult to determine with certainty the 
identity of this goddess. She is, however, un- 
doubtedly a type of Tyche. There may be a 
definite relationship with Artemis, as the 
writer has already suggested,' or with Atar- 
gatis. It has been pointed out by Cumont 
that Atargatis at Palmyra, as well as else- 
where in Syria, assumed the réle of Tyche, 
and the Tyche of Palmyra is painted with a 
lion, which is the symbol of Atargatis. 
Tyche was identified with Artemis at Jerash.* 
There is indeed a considerable amount of evi- 
dence to show that in Syria there was a close 
relationship between Atargatis, Artemis, and 
Tyche, and that they were frequently identi- 
fied with each other.‘ In the Nabataean temple of Ba‘al Shamin at Si* in the 
Hauran is a section of a relief on which part of a winged goddess is visible.» The 
right, outstretched wing is intact. This winged figure may possibly have some con- 
nection with the Tyche of Kh. et-Tannar. 

Not only has the “‘fish-goddess”’ been discovered at Kh. et-Tannir, but her con- 
sort has also been found there. There is a magnificent figure in high relief of Hadad 
(Fig. 9) —for it must be he, to judge from all indications — which is still buried on the 
site. In company with Squadron Leader Traill and ‘Abdullah Rihani Bey, the writer 
visited Kh. et-Tannir for the third time on Nov. 17, 1936. We made a small sound- 
ing there, and uncovered enough of a large relief, which ‘Abdullah Rihani Bey had 


Fig. 8.—Wincep Tycue at Ku. er-TannotrR 


1 B.A.S.0.R. 64. 

2 Cumont, Fouilles, pp. 111, 126; Dura-Europos III, p. 95; cf. Wiegand, Palmyra, p. 115. 
’Cumont, Fouilles, pp. 111, 199; Dura-Europos III, pp. 95, 138. 

* Dura-Europos III, pp. 95, 137-138. 5 Butler, Syria I, A, fig. 344. 


Fic. 9.—Hapap or Ku. er-Tannor 


Fig. 10.—Heap or Hapap or Fic. 9 
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already previously partially exposed, to see clearly what it was. Lacking the facili- 
ties at the time to remove the relief to a safe place, we buried it again securely, and 
hope to return to it as soon as possible.! The building stone on which the deity is 
sculptured in high relief measures approximately 100 by 45 cm.; we were unable to 
remove enough débris at the time to ascertain its depth. On a disproportionately 
small, three-quarters length body which is about 35 cm. long, is set a finely sculp- 
tured, life-size head which is about 29 cm. long. (Fig. 10). The hair is waved and 
curled, and the beard and the ends of the moustache are schematized in snail-like 
curls. The head seems to have been crowned originally with a low polos or kalathos,? 
which is damaged. The forehead is low, with two horn-like locks * above the center 
of the forehead. The eyes are shaded by heavy eyebrows. The nose is rather flat. 
The lips are full, the upper one being somewhat damaged. There is a large hole under 
the right eye, and several holes and cracks elsewhere on the face. The high-girdled 
chiton which is fastened by a brooch (?) below the neck, spreads out below. A fold 
of the chiton is thrown over the left shoulder. His left hand, palm upward,‘ holds the 
right ear of a young bull. The raised right arm, which is broken off below the elbow, 
may originally have held aloft a double ax,® or possibly a bundle of wheat.* Against 
the fold of the chiton, which is thrown over the left shoulder and arm, is a thunder- 
bolt,’ resting on the palm of his hand, with its end in the form of an arrowhead 
pointing to the head of the young bull. The figure shows traces of Syrian, Parthian, 
and Hellenistic influences. The head, particularly, is suggestive of the head of Zeus, 
and indeed this deity may well be designated as Zeus-Hadad.* The figure resembles 
busts of a bearded male deity found at Dura-Europos.’ The young bull is shown 
standing with its forefeet free from the slab to which it, together with the deity, is 
attached. The representation of the bull in connection with Hadad is very common." 

Probably other representations of Hadad will be found when excavations are 
undertaken at Kh. et-Tannir. There were some reliefs with representations of the 
god on the surface of the ruins, which several years ago came into the possession of 
the above-mentioned antique dealer in ‘Amman. Although not identical with the 
intact relief of Zeus-Hadad discovered by our expedition, they are undoubtedly 
representations of the same deity. Although the heads of the Hadad figures from 
Kh. et-Tannir in ‘Amman have been completely defaced, enough of the sculptures 
remain to make the identification with Hadad almost certain. One head, in par- 
ticular, has almost exactly the same headdress as the Hadad figure at Kh. et- 
Tannitr. There are the same wavy locks, and the beard is arranged in snail-like curls; 
indeed, the general outline of the head and face is the same as that of the Kh. 
et-Tannir figure. The style of clothing, however, is somewhat different. The god 
wears a chiton, one fold of which is doubled over his left shoulder and drawn down 


1 The figure of Hadad has now been completely uncovered, as is seen in fig. 9. 

2? Cumont, pp. 103-104. 3 Dura-Europos III, pp. 110, 122, n, 112; 133, 134; pl. XX. 

4 Dura-Europos V, p. 174. 5 Dura-Europos III, pp. 113, 133. 6 Op. cit., III, p. 101. 

7 For examples of the thunderbolt in connection with Hadad cf. Dura-Europos III, pp. 101, and pl. 
XIV; 111, 112, and pl. XVIII, 5; 132, 133; V, pp. 129, and pl. XXII, 3; 263, and pl. XVIII, 3. 

8 Dura-Europos III, pp. 104, 120, 136-137; VI, p. 120; Pauly-Wissowa VAI, col. 2160. 

® Dura-Europos VI, pp. 119-12, and pl. XXVI, 4, 5. 

10 Dura-Europos III, pp. 100-101, and pl. XIV, 129, n. 140; 131, and n. 147; 133, and n. 161. 
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towards the right side of his 

waist. Another figure of Ha- 

dad from Kh. et-Tanniir, with 

the head still more damaged, 

shows the god with a scepter 

or spear, which extends above 

the left shoulder. On the sur- 

face of the ruins at Kh. et- 

Tannir we found a very simi- 

lar relief of Hadad, with a 

scepter or spear extending 

above the right shoulder (Fig. 

11). The head of the god is 

completely broken off. The 

body is clothed in a chiton or Fic. 11.—Broken RELIEF or Hapap WITH SCEPTER, FROM Ku, 
chlamys, which is fastened at edienee 

the right shoulder with a fibula. One fold is thrown back over the left shoulder. 
With the exception of the scepter or spear, this figure in relief is almost exactly the 
same as the one we found at Kh. el-Mesheirfeh, and which we have described above.' 
We have no hesitation, in view of the other reliefs of Hadad from Kh. et-Tannir, 
in identifying the two almost completely identical reliefs, the one from Kh. el- 
Mesheirfeh and the other from Kh. et- 
Tannir, with Hadad. 

Among other things found at Kh. et- 
Tannir was a stone water-basin, on the. 
front of which, in high relief, is a real- 
istically sculptured lion, through whose 
mouth the water-spout led (Fig. 12). 
Savignac discovered a similar lion’s 
head at the nearby Nabataean site of 
Qasr edh-Dherih.? This lion ornament is 
a familiar one, some very striking ex- 
amples, for instance, having been found 
at Baalbek.* Lion reliefs have also been 
found at the Nabataean temples of 
Ba‘al Shamin and dhié-Shara at Si*.t The lion basin at Kh. et-Tannfr may have had 
some connection with one of the Atargatis figures there. The goddess Atargatis is 
frequently represented in connection with lions. 

The deities of Kh. et-Tannir were the deities of Syria. They call to mind the gods 


Fig. 12.—Lion Founp at Ku. et-Tanntr 


1 Cf. n. 364 and n. 5. 2 Cf. n. 366 and n. 4. 

3 Wiegand, Baalbek I, pl. 13; 60 B; II, pp. 8, fig. 12; 11, fig. 16. For the relationship of Hadad and 
Atargatis with some of the deities at Baalbek, cf. Dura-Europos III, p. 110; Pauly-Wissowa IV, col. 
2237: Wiegand, Baalbek II, pp. 110 ff. 

* Butler, Syria II, A; III, 326, 338, p. 390. 

® For lions in connection with Atargatis, cf. Dura-Europos III, pp. 100-102, and pl. XTV; 113: V, p. 
143, and pl. XIV; Syria XIV, pl. V, 4; X, p. 317, n. 7. 
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of Hierapolis-Bambyke, of Heliopolis-Baalbek, and of Palmyra.' Particularly do 
they remind one of the bas-relief of Atargatis and Hadad found in the ruins of the 
temple of Atargatis at Dura-Europos.? One is also reminded of the fact that the 
Nabataean trade-route leading to Gaza could also have served to bring the Naba- 
taeans into contact with the “fish-goddess” Atargatis of Ascalon.’ In the temple of 
Atargatis at Ascalon there was a pond with fish in it sacred to Atargatis, which none 
but a priest might touch: there were similar ponds devoted to Atargatis in Hierapolis, 
Edessa, and elsewhere.‘ Atargatis of Ascalon seems to have been represented partly 
in the form of a fish. The Nabataeans, familiar with the worship of Atargatis and 
Hadad in Syria, and strongly influenced in all probability by the “fish-goddess”’ 
Atargatis worshipped in Ascalon, adopted these gods and placed them in their own 
pantheon. Thus again we find evidence of the eclectic nature of Nabataean civiliza- 
tion. Indeed the entire ruined temple at Kh. et-Tannfir shows how Nabataeans 
borrowed from other civilizations with which they came in contact and incorporated 
these borrowings into their own civilization. We would date the Nabataean temple 
at Kh. et-Tannir at the latest in the first part of the first century a.p. We are influ- 
enced in this dating by the fact 

that the building of the main Naba- 

taean temple of Ba‘al Shamin at Si‘ 

was begun in the third quarter of 

the first century B.c., as dated by a 

Nabataean inscription,® and by the 

fact that the temple of dhi-Shara 

there belongs, according to Butler, 

to the end of the last quarter of the 

first century B.c.’ It is noteworthy 

in this connection that Hopkins 

dates the salle aux gradins in the 

temple of Artemis at Dura, and 

Fig. 13.—ATarGATIs as A GoppDEss OF FOLIAGE the one in the temple of Atargatis- 
Hadad there, “close to the begin- 

ning of our era.” * When one considers the rapid decline of the Nabataean civili- 
zation after Trajan’s conquest of the Nabataean kingdom in 106 a.p., it is difficult 

1 Pauly-Wissowa IV, col. 2236-7; VII, col. 2160; Wiegand, Baalbel:, pp. 110 ff.; Dura-Europos III, 
p. 110; Rostovtzeff, ‘Hadad and Atargatis at Palmyra,” in A.J.A. XXXVII, pp. 58-63; Wiegand, 
Palmyra, p. 115; Strabo XVI, 1, 27. 

? Dura-Europos III, pp. 100-102, and pl. XIV; V, pp. 119, 145, 174 (where I believe that the figure 
grasping a bull by the ear represents Hadad). 

3 Lucian, 14, 45; Diodorus II, 4, 2, 3; Rostovtzeff, A.J.A. XX XVII, p. 58; Seyrig, in Syria XV, pp. 
170-171; X, p. 330, n. 3; Dura-Europos III, pp. 108, n. 35; 113, n. 70, 71; Albright, in A.J.S.L.L., 
Jan., 1925, p. 91, n. 1; B.A.S.O.R. 6, p. 16; Olmstead, History of Palestine and Syria, pp. 266-7; Per- 
drizet, in Syria XII, pp. 267-273; Pauly-Wissowa IV, cols. 2236, 2241-2. 

4 Diodorus II, 4, 2; Lucian 14; Strabo XVI, 1, 27. Pauly-Wissowa IV, col. 2242; Dura-Europos III, 
p. 108, n. 35. To this very day, there is a sacred fish-pond swarming with untouchable fish at Qubbet 
el-Beddawi, a dervish monastery, three kilometres east of Tripolis, Lebanon. 

5 Lucian 14; Diodorus II, 4, 2; Pauly-Wissowa LV, col. 1985, 2242; Olmstead, op. cit., p. 266; Wiegand, 
Palmyra, p. 115. 

* Butler, Syria II, A, p. 370. 7 Butler, Syria IT, A, pp. 389, 390. 8 Dura-Europos V, p. 132. 
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to conceive of the Nabataean temple at Kh. et-Tannir as having been built any 
later than the second quarter of the first century a.p. Mindful of the strong Hellen- 
istic elements present in the Nabataean civilization, and of the particularly strong 
Hellenistic influence visible in the friezes at Kh. et-Tanniir, we feel that the Naba- 
taean temple at Kh. et-Tannir must be dated even somewhat earlier than that —to 
the first quarter of the first century a.p. The dating of Nabataean pottery is still 
too inexact to enable us to utilize the quantities of the plain, or painted, and 
rouletted, egg-shell thin Nabataean ware, and sigillata ware of the “ Pergamene” 
type ' found at Kh. et-Tannir to date the ruins there. Believing as we do, how- 
ever, that the main development of Nabataean wares of all kinds took place be- 
tween the first century B.c. and the first century A.p., although we grant that 
Nabataean ware continued to be used well into the second century A.p.,? we feel, 
to put it negatively, that the sherds found at Kh. et-Tanntr do not contradict the 
dating suggested above.* 

NELSON GLUECK 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 

Jerusalem, Jan. 1, 1936 


1 Jliffe, “Sigillata Wares in the Near East,” Q.D.A.P. VI, pp. 1-2, 7. 

2 A.A.S.0.R. XIV, pp. 75-76; XV, pp. 15-16. We believe it is a mistake to assign Nabataean pottery 
almost entirely to the first two centuries A.D., as has been maintained; cf. A.A.S.O.R. XV, pp. 141-142; 
A.J.A. XL, p. 161; B.A.S.O.R. 64, p. 29. 

3 The excavations at Khirbet et-Tannir, which as yet have not been completed, have revealed the 
entire seated figure of Hadad. Besides the fish-goddess form of Atargatis, sculptures of her were found 
depicting her as a grain goddess (fig. 13) and as a goddess of foliage and fruits (figs. 14-15). A Naba- 
taean inscription was also discovered, dedicated to Haretat and Huldu, his wife, in the year 2, which 
equals the year 7 B.c. It has been established that there were three separate periods of construction, 
which date approximately from 25 B.c. to 100 A.p. 


HERODOTUS I, 94: A PHOCAEAN VERSION OF AN ETRUSCAN 
TALE 


Tue story which Herodotus tells (I, 94) about the founding of the Etruscan nation 
has been forced into greater prominence than its author foresaw or intended. He 
introduces it only as a casual anecdote to enliven the history of Lydia. It has no 
structural connection with the rest of the narrative and could easily have been in- 
serted from some new source after the book was finished. It happens, however, to be 
the oldest and fullest version we possess of a tradition generally followed in antiquity 
and still given credence by many. The familiar tale relates that in the days of King 
Atys there was a great famine in the land of Lydia: that to distract themselves from 
the wretchedness of ever-increasing want the Lydians invented most of the games 
common to themselves and the Greeks—dice, knucklebones, and ball; that for 
eighteen years they made the most of their scanty store by eating one day and gam- 
ing the next; that at the end of this period they divided the population by lot into 
two sections, one to remain at home and the other to migrate under the guidance of 
the king’s son, Tyrsenos; that the emigrants finally made their way to Umbria 
where they settled and called themselves Tyrsenoi. The story as it stands is plainly 
corrupt, if not entirely false; yet the ancient tradition in general accepted a Lydian 
origin for the Etruscans ! and many moderns have found in an Asiatic connection 
the answer to perplexing questions. Ancients and moderns alike have chosen what 
to accept and what to reject. Athenaeus (I, 19A), though untroubled by eighteen 
years of famine and a mass migration of half the population, reproaches the historian ’ 
for setting the invention of ball-playing so late, since Homer represents it as already 
common in the heroic age. A group of scholars, which includes many distinguished 
names, rejects the details of the anecdote but inclines to believe that it preserves one 
historical fact in bringing the Etruscans from Asia Minor. We can still find no better 
spokesman for this group than George Dennis, who stated the essentials of the case 
in 1883.2 

Since the popular tradition of both Romans and Etruscans * was in agreement 
with the Lydian theory, the one ancient dissenter is all the more conspicuous. We 
must give due attention to the argument which Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Anti- 
quitates Romanae, I, 28) brings against Herodotus and his Lydian migration. Diony- 
sius is not an unprejudiced witness: he has the avowed intention (I, 5 and elsewhere) 
of demonstrating the Greek origin of Italian culture. In this case, however, his dam- 
aging bias cannot affect his statement of the fact that native Lydian tradition as 
represented by the logographer Xanthus makes no mention of such a famine and 
migration, names no prince of the land Tyrsenos, and accounts for the sons of Atys 
as Lydus and Torebus, who both pursued their whole careers in Asia. The point 
seems well taken that a Lydian-born writer and one interested in ancient history 


1 Ducati, Etruria Antica, chap. II; Dennis, Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria *, Introduction, p. xxxv; 
Randall-Maclver, The Etruscans, pp. 7-9. 


2 Op. cit., Introduction, pp. xxxix—xlvi. * Tacitus, Annales, IV, 55; Dennis, op. cit., p. xl. 
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would know such a story if anybody did —Zévos 5’ 6 Avids icropias ei Kai 
Eurrerpos av, 6€ Tarpiov kal av ovdevds vouiobels Yet 
Xanthus is not only silent on the episode: he substitutes a different account of 
the same years and so strengthens what has been dismissed too lightly as an argu- 
ment ex silentio on the part of Dionysius.' 

The modern tendency is to agree with Dionysius on the credibility of Xanthus 
rather than with Athenaeus (XII, C 3, p. 515), who discredits him altogether.? 
Xanthus was somewhat older than Herodotus, though approximately contemporary, 
and is the only known chronicler of Lydian affairs before the Alexandrian age. 
Though he wrote in Greek and bears a Greek name, he seems to have been a Lydian, 
son of a man named Kandaules, and his residence in Sardis would give him access to 
official, as well as to oral, traditions of the region. We may as well admit that Dionys- 
ius has scored a point and that, in spite of his direct statement to the contrary, 
Herodotus took the story from some non-Lydian source. That there was a source 
which seemed reputable to the historian we may take for granted. Even those who 
have called Herodotus the “father of lies,” believe that he repeats with too much 
credulity what he has heard from others, rather than that he fabricates out of whole 
cloth the stories which he incorporates into his history. 

Next to the Lydians the people most directly concerned in this particular anecdote 
are the Etruscans themselves. Could Herodotus have taken the tale direct from an 
Etruscan source? Apparently not. There is no indication that his extensive travels 
carried him into their part of Italy or that he could consult their records at first 
hand. Then who could have told him about the Etruscans and their strangely pic- 


turesque origin? He tells us himself (I, 163), when he says: ““Now the Phocaeans 
were the first of the Greeks who performed long voyages and it was they who 
brought the notice of the Greeks to the Adriatic and Tyrrhenia, to Spain and 


Tartessos.” “oi Pwxarées obror vavridinor Exphoavto, Kai Te 


’Adpinv kal Tuponvinv rhv “IBnpinv rov Taprnoody obroi of The 
intimate connection between Tyrrhenians and Phocaeans throughout the history 
of Herodotus would suggest that all his Etruscan information came from the same 
adventurous travellers. Twice he mentions Tyrrhenians for the purpose of Jocating 
another people (I, 57; VI, 22). In all other cases where they are mentioned, 
aside from the notorious foundation legend (I, 94), they enter into the narra- 
tive only through the experiences of the Phocaeans. There are four such refer- 
ences: 

1. I, 163, where the Phocaeans are the first to bring back tidings of Tyrrhenia and 
other places in the western Mediterranean. 

2. I, 166, where the Phocaeans engage in a naval battle against the allied forces 
of the Etruscans and the Carthaginians. 

3. I, 167, where the Etruscans, in obedience to the Delphic oracle, establish 
funeral games to be offered annually for the Phocaean captives put to death after 
the above battle. 


1 Randall-MaclIver, op. cit., p. 7. 
2?Schmid and Stihlin, Geschichte der Griech. Lit., 1929, in Mueller’s Handbuch der Klass. Alter- 
tumswissenschaft, VII, 1. 1. pp. 704-7. - 
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4. VI, 17, where Dionysius the Phocaean, after he becomes a pirate, harries the 
Carthaginians and Etruscans, but spares the Greeks. 

To understand the connection between the Phocaeans and the Etruscans we must 
review the history of Phocaea as we know it from the pages of Herodotus and from 
other ancient evidence. One fact to note in the beginning is that Herodotus gives 
their story a color which is favorable to them: they are always gallant and glorious, 
even in misfortune. Without being unduly cynical, we may infer from this that he 
had the story from the Phocaeans themselves. In brief, it runs as follows.! Rather 
than submit to Harpagus and become slaves of Cyrus, the brave Phocaeans de- 
serted their city and swore a mighty oath never to return. Some of them weakened 
and returned to their old home, but half the population sailed west with all their 
goods and chattels and finally made their way to Corsica, where they had established 
a trading post at Alalia about twenty years before. Here they lived for five years 
in the active practice of their old occupations of trade and piracy, until the Cartha- 
ginians and Etruscans sent a combined fleet to sweep them from the Sardinian Sea. 
In the engagement which followed, the Phocaeans were victorious, but lost forty 
of their sixty ships and were forced to abandon their settlement with their families 
and their goods, to take refuge among the Greeks of southern Italy. The Etrus- 
cans took numerous captives whom they set ashore near Caere and stoned them to 
death. It is obvious whose version we have here of this strange victory which Ciacere 
rightly characterizes as a “mal celata sconfitta.”’ ? The Phocaeans, at last, like 
Aeneas and his host, reached certae sedes at Velia, where about 540 B.c. they founded 
a city or settled with the inhabitants of a native village already established there. 
The success of Velia bears witness to the energy and vitality which the Phocaeans 
exhibited throughout their history, as well as to their amazing power to accommo- 
date themselves to circumstances. The place was not especially blessed, having 
anchorage but no good beach for boats and no very promising land for agriculture. 
But the Phocaeans had made the best of many a bad business and were accustomed 
to living by the sea and by their wits. Through trade (still including piracy) and 
through fishing they soon grew prosperous. The Eleatic school of philosophy and the 
residence in Velia of the Colophonian poet, Xenophanes, remind us that the Pho- 
caeans did not spend all their energies in bartering merchandise or drying fish. They 
issued, moreover, a series of silver coins, as perfect in their kind as anything the 
Greeks have left us.* The strength and persistence of the Hellenic tradition among 
them is shown by the use of the Greek language even under the Roman Empire,‘ 
though their neighbor, Posidonium, was submerged by Oscan influence long before 
it beeame Roman. 

The Phocaean connection with Etruria began early. They were the first rivals of 
Phoenician traders in the western waters, and had early established an important colo- 
ny at Massilia and other trading posts on the coast of Spain and the Riviera. Some very 
doubtful traditions connect them with actual settlements on the coast of Etruria at 
Pisa and Populonia.’ At any rate, they were probably in large part responsible for 

1 Herodotus I, 163-167. 2 Ciacere, Storia della Magna Grecia, I, p. 301. 

3 Head, Historia Nummorum, p. 71; Seltman, Greek Coins, pp. 79 ff.; Ciacere, op. cit., I, pp. 295 ff.. 
for full discussion of Velia with the ancient sources. 

* Ciacere, op. cit., I, p. 305. ® Servius-Dan. on Aeneid, X, 179, following Cato’s Origines. 
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the strong Ionic influence which pervaded the Etruscan cities in the sixth century. 
Notwithstanding their conflicts, the Phocaeans and Etruscans were bound by com- 
mon interests and we find the citizens of Velia, with truly Hellenic lack of sentimental - 
ity, put from their minds the memory of the cruel fate which their captive kinsmen 
had suffered at the hands of the Caeretans and acted as intermediaries between the 
Etruscans and the Gulf of Tarentum.' It appears that some of the extremely lucrative 
trade across the instep of the boot passed through Velia, which was on good terms 
with Sybaris. A certain soothsayer called Callias the Elean (i.e., Callias of Velia) 
plays an important, if questionable, part in the life and death struggle between 
Sybaris and Croton (Herodotus V, 44-45). In 443 B.c., long years after the destruc- 
tion of Sybaris in 510, there was at last a successful attempt to plant a colony which 
should inherit her old prosperity. This was Thurii, which stood not far from the 
older city and grew rich from the same sources.? Along with the rest of the Sybarite 
inheritance, Thurii acquired the friendship of Velia, which grew stronger with the 
decline of Laus. So the Thurians would be in contact with the descendants of those 
Phocaeans who had founded Velia about a century before. 

Thurii was an international colony, in which Athens was one of the mother cities. 
When the Athenian contingent started in 443, Herodotus the historian went with 
them. Herodotus apparently worked on his history while he was living there, for 
Italian allusions are scattered through the text (I, 145; VI, 21; VI, 127) and tradi- 
tion has it that he died and was buried in that place. We have evidence from his 
own statements that he was interested in collecting local tradition (V, 44 f.). With 
his lively curiosity and eagerness to gather information, it is credible that he elicited 
the story of the Phocaean adventures and their tales of the Etruscans from citizens 
of Velia, who would not be unusual visitors in the Thurian market place. 

Let us look at the details of the Lydian legend with this possibility in mind. The 
form of the tale is such that it might be a piece of oral tradition which had modelled 
itself with repetition upon the experience of the narrators themselves. Half the popu- 
lation left and went west. Half the population of Phocaea had done that same im- 
probable thing on their first departure from Asia Minor and history repeated itself 
for them, when, for the second time, they left in ships from Corsica and sailed for 
Magna Graecia. A similar tale exists about Teos, whose inhabitants fled before the 
Persians to found Abdera (Herodotus I, 168), and about the people of Colophon,’ 
who about a century earlier had fled from the Lydians to found Siris on the Gulf of 
Tarentum. So for Ionians the episode was natural enough. In fact, it would be almost 
the inevitable version for them of any migration from Asia to the west. But half the 
population of Lydia is another story from half the population of one city. An up- 
heaval on such a scale would leave more traces in the chronicles of Asia Minor than 
this one has left. It is more probable that small bands of adventurers left without 
official organization and made their way to Italy by stages, in journeys such as we 
find magnified to heroic proportions in the myth of Aeneas. Such departures would 
cause no stir among the Lydians, who were prosperous and contented enough to stay 
at home. There is no reason why Xanthus or anybody else should record them. 
It seems possible that the Etruscans of Caere (for that is the city usually associated 

1 Ciacere, op. cit., I, p. 303. 2 Ciacere, op. cit., II, pp. 358 ff. 3 Ciacere, op. cit., I, p. 297. 
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with Phocaean stories in Herodotus) had told the Phocaeans that their ancestors 
came from Lydia. If they said so, it was probably true, since popular imagination 
does not invent stories of immigration where none has taken place, but inclines 
toward a belief in autochthonous origin. As for the royal leader of their expedition, 
it need not occasion too much surprise if no trace of him is found in Lydia. He would 
not be the last to be ennobled by a descendant ut primordia urbium augustiora faciat. 
Far from discrediting the Lydian anecdote of Herodotus, the Phocaean source does 
much to strengthen it as preserving some historical truth, for it would explain the 
origin of the incredible details which have overlaid the credible suggestion of an 
Asiatic origin for the Etruscans. 

The time elapsed between the first important Phocaean contacts with Etruria 
and the coming of Herodotus to southern Italy is more than a century. There is al- 
most no limit to the possibilities of corruption in such a story transmitted orally 
through three or four generations, especially when the transmitters are those Pho- 
caeans whose anecdotes of Arganthonius (Herodotus I, 163) prove that with them 
a tale lost nothing in the telling. The preposterous story of the famine and the games 
is a feature which might be explained by such corruption, particularly since in this 
case the oral transmission involves a shift of languages. We do not know the Etrus- 
can word for the games which the Romans borrowed from them and called ludi, but 
it seems clear that the Greeks had no one term which includes the whole idea of 
ludi—the offering to the gods of an entertainment, which might consist of music and 
dance, of play or pantomime, of athletic exercises, of chariot races or of a combination 
of them all, and in which the idea of contest or competition was not an essential 
element. ’A@\ov or 40\0s means in Homer a contest in war or sport or the prize of 
the contest, while ayév originally meant the assembly of people watching the games, 
and later the contest. The lack of equivalent terms is probably a reflection of a dif- 
ference in the fundamental character of the institution among the two peoples. 
Whereas in Italy ludi are a familiar specific against plagues, prodigies, droughts, 
failure of crops, and adverse battles in time of war, I know of only one instance of 
such an application in Greece. This was when Thaletas of Gortyn was called to 
Sparta to organize dances to end a pestilence (Plutarch, De Musica, 42). Summoning 
a Cretan to manage the performance is itself an indication that the idea was not 
familiar to the Spartans themselves and the word used has the specific meaning of 
choral dance. ‘Eopry, the common word for a religious festival, is perhaps most 
nearly equivalent to ludi but to increase the possibilities of confusion this word has a 
Greek equivalent rarya (Aristophanes, Lys. 700), which might give rise to serious 
misunderstandings. The ordinary meaning of raya is a game such as children 
play for amusement only. Some features of the /udi such as the ball dance, for in- 
stance, might either be pure diversion or, on occasion, be used as solemn religious 
offerings. It is not difficult to imagine that in the course of numerous repetitions the 
wrong sort of ravyva made its way into the story and the ludus to avert famine be- 
came the raya to distract the famine victim from his pangs. 

Thus the conjecture of a Phocaean intermediary between Herodotus and the 
foundation legend of Caere furnishes at least a plausible explanation of the incredible 
elements in a story based on an actual occurrence. These incredible elements are the 
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mass migration which Lydian tradition does not support, but which the Phocaeans 
might have supplied from their own history, and the fantastic story of the famine 
and the games, which shows the distortion almost inevitable in an oral tradition 
starting from a slightly inaccurate translation. 


ApAmMs HoLLAND 
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AMERICAN CAVES AND CAVE DWELLERS 


PRIMITIVE man everywhere and especially in prehistoric times has had a penchant 
for cave life. For protection he followed the line of least resistance. Other things 
being equal it was easier to utilize what was ready to hand than to plan and con- 
struct. Besides, caves and rock shelters have a way of facing stream beds, where 
another necessity, water, is easy to procure; and where water is, there likewise is 
the haunt of game animals. It is not strange, therefore, that the greater part of our 
prehistoric records, gathered over a period of more than 100 years, has come from 
caves. And on this occasion we should not forget the part played by pioneers in 
this field, by the Englishman, MacEnery, for example, whose explorations (1825- 
1829) in Kent’s Cavern (Devonshire) gave initial impetus to the movement. 

The oldest remains of man and of his handiwork have been found in the Old 
World, at first in western and central Europe and later in Africa and Asia. Among 
the more recent discoveries, those in China, Iraq, Palestine and Africa loom large, 
while prehistorians of central and western Europe have not grown weary in well 
doing. Meanwhile what of the Americas? They are often referred to as the New 
World and this is true historically speaking; but can they be called new also from 
the viewpoint of habitation by man? The cumulative evidence gathered from 
explorations of caves, as well as sites in the open, seems to point that way. 

Having given the greater part of some forty years to a study of Old World pre- 
history, it is with some degree of trepidation that I venture to speak of New World 
prehistory. Since the situation calls for brevity, I shall limit myself to the United 
States and shall lay special stress on the records furnished by caves. Of caverns, 
saves and rock shelters we have many; but, as is the case in the Old World, not all 
of them contain evidence of occupation by prehistoric man. Perhaps no other coun- 
try can boast of bigger or more beautiful caverns than some of those in Kentucky 
(Crystal Cave and, for size, Mammoth Cave), Virginia (Luray Caverns), Missouri 
(Cathedral Cave, Onondaga Cave and Round Springs Cave) and New Mexico 
(Carlsbad Cave). But prehistoric importance does not always go hand in hand with 
size and beauty. 

In recent years the center of interest has been the region east of the Rocky 
Mountains: Wyoming, Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, New Mexico and Texas; and 
two artifact types—the Yuma and the Folsom. These artifacts come from caves as 
well as sites in the open. The Folsom type station is in the open, near Folsom, New 
Mexico, where in 1926, leaf-shaped points with broad longitudinal furrows on both 
faces were first found associated with remains of an extinct bison (Bison antiquus 
taylort). These were found under eight to twelve feet of restratified deposits. Barnum 
Brown and Kirk Bryan both testify that the beautifully chipped spearpoints were 
not intrusive but in actual association with the bison remains. Points with longitu- 
dinal furrows are now known as “Folsom” points. 

At about the same time beautifully chipped flint blades were found in Yuma 
County, northeastern Colorado. The latter type came to be known as “Yuma” 
artifacts. E. H. Barbour believes the problem of relationship between the “Folsom” 
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and “Yuma” types may be explained in one of two ways: first, the Yuma artifacts 
represent either an earlier or a later phase of the Folsom culture complex; or second, 
that Folsom and Yuma artifacts represent two distinct cultures which came in 
contact with each other. 

Crossing from Yuma County into western Nebraska, one finds that the sand hills 
of the region are rich in Yuma and Folsom artifacts. These sand hills may have been 
the common hunting ground of both culture groups. There is evidence to suggest, 
however, that the makers of Yuma artifacts were more or less restricted to the plains 
and those of the Folsom artifacts to the foothills of the Rocky Mountains. The many 
blow-out sites which contain both Yuma and Folsom types are for the most part 
between the true Folsom and the true Yuma localities. Geologically speaking the 
two types appear to be of the same age. 

The Folsom and Yuma cultures antedate the Basket-Maker culture. According 
to Edgar B. Howard the Burnet Cave in New Mexico, near the great Carlsbad 
Cavern, affords evidence of this. Here the Basket-Maker burials and cultural re- 
mains were above the three-foot level in the floor deposits. A Folsom point was found 
four feet below one of the Basket-Maker burials. This type has been found on or 
near the surface in many different states, but not associated with recent camp sites 
or with mounds. It is totally unlike the Basket-Maker stone artifacts, or those from 
prehistoric pueblo sites and dates back to a time when the fauna included musk-ox- 
like animals, caribou, etc. 

Clovis, a station in the open, is another site in eastern New Mexico that is of 
special interest. Beginning at the bottom the section is as follows: (1) pinkish sands; 
(2) caleareous clay; (3) bluish gray silty sands; these sands are bone-bearing strata, 
three to four feet thick, containing elephant and bison remains. A leaf-shaped stone 
implement was also found in these bluish gray sands. 

The geographic distribution of the Folsom point proper seems to be centered in 
the High Plains region, including parts of Wyoming, Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, 
New Mexico, the panhandle of Texas and Oklahoma. Points with a generalized 
likeness to the Folsom type have been found in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, as 
well as parts of Canada. Folsom-like points have even a wider distribution, having 
been reported from forty-two states and Canada. The distribution of Yuma artifacts 
corresponds rather closely with that of Folsom artifacts; Yuma artifacts, however, 
do not have the wide distribution of Folsom-like points. 

Folsom and Yuma artifacts represent a lithic technique which required unmis- 
takable skill. To judge from European standards, only Homo sapiens could have 
made such implements; for Folsom and Yuma implements compare favorably with 
Solutrean implements and even with the best Neolithic products of the Old World. 
Where did the author of the oldest New World culture come from, and when? The 
closest connection between the Old World and the New is by way of Bering Strait; 
here the underwater platform is more than 1,000 miles across from north to south 
and links together the land masses of northeastern Asia and North America. In 
clear weather the two land masses are intervisible; the distance from Cape Prince 
of Wales to East Cape is only fifty-six miles. Man might well have followed game 
animals, such as the bison and mammoth, into Alaska; he could have crossed on the 
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ice. At any rate his earliest cultural remains in North America are sometimes 
associated with these large game animals. 

When did man first make the crossing? According to Antevs, “the first man to 
arrive in North America was of modern type and probably at the Neolithic stage of 
culture. He came from northeastern Asia to Alaska and probably spread along the 
eastern foothills of the Rocky Mountains, where an ice-free corridor had formed 
some 20,000 to 15,000 years ago.’ He could have spread as far as the southwestern 
part of the United States by about 12,000 years ago. In this connection it is worth 
while to note that most of the important finds of earliest man have been made on 
the Great Plains. Antevs says that some 20,000 years ago the sea levels at Bering 
Strait were about 120 feet lower than they are to-day. But the opening of the corri- 
dors to and from the Strait was not synchronous with the land connection. With the 
melting of the ice and opening of the corridors the sea filled and the land connection 
was broken. However, closed routes to warmer regions were more serious barriers 
than lack of land connection. There is reason to believe that man could have reached 
North America even 40,000 years ago and again some 20,000 years ago, but that 
15,000 to 10,000 years ago would have been still easier in so far as the routes to and 
from Bering Strait are concerned. 

Hooton says that the ancestors of the present Indians migrated from Asia by way 
of Bering Strait some 10,000 to 12,000 years ago. This first invasion, consisting of 
peoples already racially mixed, brought with it a fishing and hunting culture. 
Hrdlicka has made a special study of New World human skeletal remains purporting 
to be of great antiquity and concludes that none of the skeletal material thus far 
known differs essentially enough from our Indian skeletons to prove the existence in 
the New World of a primitive type comparable with Neanderthal man of the Old 
World. 

The earliest people of the Southwest, of whom we have definite somatological 
knowledge, are the long-headed Basket Makers, an American sub-race, to which 
Hooton gives the name Palae-American. The Basket-Makers were markedly 
dolichocephalic, short of stature, slight of build, and had black, wavy hair. Howard 
classes the Basket-Maker as an agriculturist as well as a cave dweller; he probably 
did not give up cave dwelling even after he began to make pit houses. He had no 
pottery at first, but used well-made coil baskets (yucca with willow and similar 
splints for foundation) ; some of his sandals were likewise of yucca fibre. In the course 
of time he became a potter, the first vessels being unfired and tempered with 
vegetable fibres. In place of the bow and arrow he used the spearthrower at first. 
In his kit of tools were bone awls and needles, flint knives and spearpoints. For 
ornaments he made use of shell, seed and stone. Burial of the dead was in a flexed 
position and in dry caves, usually in a rock-lined cist with a basket for a covering. 
Basket-Maker culture is limited geographically to southeastern Utah and the 
adjoining states of Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado and Nevada. 

Although we have a culture (Folsom and Yuma) antedating that of the Basket- 
Maker, human skeletal evidence of an earlier people is rare and much of this evi- 
dence is still in dispute. Whether the human bones found in association with Folsom- 
like points in Minnesota, and reported by Jenks, will stand the test, remains to be 
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seen. Dr. Sellards believes the sand and gravel deposits at Frederick, Oklahoma, to 
be of Pleistocene age. He does not deal primarily with the question of authenticity 
of the artifacts in the gravel, but he sees no reason to doubt their authenticity. 
According to Figgins the artifacts found at Frederick include arrowheads, spear- 
heads and metates, as well as pestles; but the metates and pestles seem to have 
disappeared. One of the spearheads has bilateral notches at the base. Figgins also 
describes an arrowhead from the bank of Lone Wolf Creek, Mitchell County, Texas, 
found in association with bones of fossil bison. This find is similar to that made by 
H. T. Martin in 1895, at Russell Springs, Logan County, Kansas: an arrowhead in 
association with bones of fossil bison. 

Important finds have been made by the Southwest Museum, Los Angeles, at two 
caves: (1) Conkling Cave, near Las Cruces, New Mexico; and (2) Gypsum Cave, 
near Las Vegas, Nevada. At Conkling Cave human skeletal remains were found in 
association with those of the camel, ground sloth, extinct antelope and horse. At 
Gypsum Cave artifacts and evidences of fire were associated with bones of the 
ground sloth in at least a dozen places. Harrington concludes: “We can hardly 
doubt that man existed in Gypsum Cave before the ground sloth (Nothrotherium) 
and several types of native camels and horses had become extinct.’ He estimates the 
date of Gypsum Cave deposits at 13,000 to 10,000 B.c. 

According to Chester Stock, man’s occupancy of Shelter Cave, New Mexico, 
represents a stage apparently superimposed on that of extinct animals, but the 
intervening period may not have been long. Evidence of possible association of man 
with animals heretofore regarded as characteristic of the Pleistocene is particularly 
significant in Conkling Cave, New Mexico, and Gypsum Cave, Nevada. Careful 
evaluation of the field data may demonstrate such association. Unusual preservation 
of remains of extinct forms, for example, hide, hair, tendons, horny sheaths of claws 
and dung of an extinct antelope in Shelter Cave may indicate a late survival of these 
mammals in Pleistocene time. An analysis of the mammalian materials tends to 
emphasize the recency rather than the geologic antiquity of the remains. 

I was a member of the Committee named to investigate the discoveries made at 
Vero, Florida, some twenty years ago. At Vero there are three deposits. The lower 
deposit is a marine shell marl, underlying the local stream deposits. The middle 
deposit rests upon the shell marl; there seems to have been an interval of erosion, 
separating it from the upper deposit. The middle and upper are both creek deposits, 
both characterized by terrestrial animal and plant remains. Some of the animal 
remains belong to genera and species that are now extinct. The human bones and 
artifacts were found principally along the line of contact between the middle and 
upper deposits. The human bones do not differ from those that are found in the 
sand mounds of Florida. No sherds were found in the middle deposit, although they 
occurred somewhat plentifully near the base of the upper. The pottery was neither 
crude nor fine; it was unpainted and undecorated. All that we can say relative to 
the age of the oldest human skeletons and artifacts at Vero is that they are as old 
as the base of the upper deposit, or that they date back to the time interval separat- 
ing the middle from the upper deposit. Sellards believes this interval of time was 
relatively short. To summarize the evidence, both human bones and artifacts have 
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the appearance of belonging to one and the same age. They point to a period that 
might well have continued almost to the close of the prehistoric period in Florida. 
It is only when one considers the formidable array of extinct mammals from the 
middle and upper horizons that apparent lack of harmony arises; for even in the 
upper layer we still have Elephas columbi and Mastodon americanum, Chlamydother- 
ium and a species of horse and tapir. But even palaeontologists are not yet able to 
say just when these various forms became extinct in Florida. 

To summarize briefly, human skeletal and cultural remains have been found in 
valley deposits, caves and rock shelters all the way from New England to California 
and from Minnesota to Florida. In point of age some of these stations contain 
evidence of man’s occupation dating back to late palaeolithic or at least to an early 
phase of what might be called post-palaeolithic times in the Old World. The earliest 
known cultures are represented by the Folsom and Yuma complex. This was 
followed by the Basket-Makers and by the Indian tribes whose descendants were 
still living when the first Europeans arrived. The superficial deposits of many of the 
sites bear evidence of trade relations with the newcomers from Europe. 
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THE HERMES MOSAIC FROM ANTIOCH: 


THE mosaic, which is the subject of this note, was found by the author during the 
season of 1933 in connection with the excavation of Bath ““D,” where it formed a 
section of the pavement-decoration of a large portico surrounding a court approxi- 
mately 90 m. square, which adjoined the calidarium of the bath, but was not a part 
of it. The mosaic was only 0.25 m. below the surface of the ground in some places 
and it is not surprising that only a small portion of it was preserved, viz., the floor 
of the northeast corner of the portico. Indeed, only a few fragments of this have sur- 
vived the destructive roots of plants and the plows of the fellahin (Fig. 1). 


Fic. 1.— View Across THE CORNER OF THE PorTICO, SHOWING THE REMAINING FRAGMENTS OF Mosaic 


One panel of the remaining fragments contains the scene picturing Hermes and 
the other, a female bust, part of which is broken away. Each panel was bordered by a 
distinctive set of geometric patterns and the whole pavement was surrounded by a 
row of squares containing stylized floral designs ? (Fig. 2). The medallion containing 
the bust was placed in the corner of the portico and the scene with Hermes extended 
to the south of it. The whole pavement was 4.83 m. wide and about 9.00 m. long. 

1 The author wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to Prof. C. R. Morey, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee for the Excavation of Antioch and its Vicinity, who not only made many valuable suggestions, 
but, in the absence of the author, took the responsibility of reading the page proof for this article. 

2 Attached to this panel on the west is a large fragment of a geometric border belonging to a mosaic 


of a much later date (fig. 2), as shown by its position over the inner wall of the large portico and the 
sharp break in the technique at its juncture with the Hermes panel. 
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The floor was laid first on field stones levelled over a dirt fill and the interstices 
packed with smaller stones. Dark gray cement was poured on the stone and smoothed 
over the top to make a layer 0.07 m. thick. Over this was a layer of cement, 0.02 m. 
thick, mixed with ground-up bricks, in which the tesserae were set. The background 
of the mosaic is made of white tesserae of uniform size (0.007—0.01 m. square) laid 
flat and close together in straight, vertical, or horizontal lines, except for a thin 
bordering line around each figure. The tesserae within the figures vary a little in 
size and are laid out along the modelling lines of the drawing. There are no glass or 
brick cubes in the mosaic. 

In the mutilated section containing the female bust (Fig. 3), the face has been 
broken away, along with most of the inscription which ran behind the head. Enough 
of this remains, however, to restore it as [THEOCYNH, “Joy, Delight.” This particu- 
lar personification is unknown to me except for the Hilaritas, a standing draped fig- 
ure holding a cornucopia, on coins, e.g. of Commodus and Hadrian.' There are no 
attributes to identify the FHEOCYNH of our mosaic with the Hilaritas of the coins, 
but the reading of the inscription seems to be correct, and the figure’s significance 
is consistent with the scene from the Dionysiac cycle which it adjoins. 

The head of the woman is turned slightly to the right. From her left ear hangs 
an emerald-green earring; her costume is a red under tunic, over which is a yellow 
robe with a purple collar. The modelling is flat except in the folds of the drapery. 


Fig. 4.—ONE OF THE FLorAL DEsIGNs AT THE CORNERS OF THE SouARE IN SECTION 1 OF THE Mosaic 


The outer border of the section is a circular band 0.78 m. wide, containing frets in 
three dimensions, alternating with box designs. The circle is brought to a square by 
floral designs in the corners (Fig. 4), white on alternate blue and red fields. 

The scene with the figure of Hermes consists of two large fragments, one of which 
contains the group of the god with the infant Dionysos and the other the head of a 
nymph, the branches of a tree and a column. The extent of the panel could not be 
determined, since no fragment of the south border remained. 


Cohen, IT, p. 175; III, pp. 256-257. An example is pictured in Daremberg et Saglio. s.v. Hilaritas. 
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The moment chosen for portrayal is different from that found in ordinary 
representations, where Hermes is shown after he has presented the child to the 
nymphs for his education.' Here he is shown just before entering the grove of the 
nymphs, fleeing from the wrath of Hera with the child in his arms (Fig. 5). He strides 
vigorously toward the nymphs, who are seated under a tree at the right of the 
scene (cf. Fig. 2); the head of one of the nymphs (Fig. 6) and the branches of the 
tree are all that remain of the group. Hermes is nude, except for a dark, wine-red 
chlamys, part of which hangs over his left arm, and the rest, draped behind his body, 
is fastened by a brooch at his right shoulder and blown backward by the speed of his 
flight. The use of cloth to throw the human body into relief is consonant with 
earlier traditions of Greek sculpture and painting, obvious parallels being furnished 
by the metopes of the Parthenon. Similar conservatism is evident in the coloring 
of the flesh, since Hermes has the dark red-brown flesh color which tradition had 
prescribed for the male, while the face of the nymph is pale. Wings are attached to 
his feet and instead of the customary petasos a winged fillet surrounds the head, 
turned backward as if in fear of pursuit (Fig. 7). On his left arm sits the nude child, 
Dionysos, with a nimbus to identify him as the chief personage in the scene. 

In the upper right-hand corner of the fragment are the letters AION and traces of 
the Y of AIONYSOS. At the left of Hermes is the bottom of a lunar sigma which is 
obviously the last letter of EPMHC. In his left hand he carries the caduceus, the 
long staff of which rests on his left shoulder. The upper part is broken away, but a 
portion of one of the snakes can be seen in the black tesserae at the upper left-hand 
edge of the fragment. 

Between the fragment depicting Hermes and the one with the head of the nymph — 
are a few colored tesserae, which may have been either the foliage of a tree or the 
drapery of one of the other nymphs in the scene, and a large flat-topped column (Fig. 
8), modelled in vertical bands of sharply defined colors, on top of which may be a 
cup (?)—the object usually shown on columns of this type in Bacchic scenes. In 
a similar scene from the Baths of Titus, however, the object on the column is a small 
bulb-like decoration and may even be a herm, as in a fresco from Pompeii.? Project- 
ing behind the column are the branches of a tree, under which a seated nymph 
was shown. Only the head, turned in a three-quarter pose toward Hermes and 
crowned with a garland of leaves, remains. At the left of the head of the nymph are 
the letters ¢€. Of the suggestions made concerning these letters the most logical is 
that they form the latter half of the word NYM¢€, the first three being broken away 
on the left side of the column.* 


The figures in the scene are approximately life size and placed against a plain 
white background, on which there is no indication of landscape other than the 
branches of the tree, and no suggestion of space other than the cast shadow between 
the legs of Hermes. Within the figures, however, the modelling is excellent, especially 
in the head and legs of Hermes (Fig. 5), where light and shade are well rendered in 


1S. Reinach, Rep. des peintures grecques et romaines, p. 105, fig. 2 (fresco, Baths of Titus); also 
Rép. des reliefs grecs et romains, I1, p. 196, 1 (sarcophagus, Baltimore, Walters Collection). 

*S. Reinach, op. cit., p. 107. 

*¢ for AI, an ending not inconsistent with Syrian Greek of this period. 
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delicate gradations of colored tesserae laid out along the modelling lines to further 
the illusion of the third dimension. The contrast of the pose of the Hermes with the 
backward flow of the drapery gives an admirable sense of motion and vitality to the 
scene. 

The technique of the drawing within the figures is that of the so-called Roman 
illusionistic tradition, flattened and simplified. In spite of the fact that no landscape 
is shown, the method of illusionistic drawing is still understood. The head of the 
nymph, the tree, and the column are all on the same plane and the cast shadow be- 
tween the legs of Hermes is curiously misused in the sense that what had once been 
a means of obtaining depth has in this mosaic become a pattern. The style may not 
be called in a strict sense illusionistic; it is rather the product of the conflation of two 
traditions —the Neo-Attic with its neutral background and the landscape of illusion- 
ism. It belongs to an early stage of the disintegration of the illusionistic style under 
Neo-Attic influence, which ultimately produces the proto-Byzantine. 

The chronological position of the mosaic under discussion is made clear by a com- 
parison with the panels of the Triclinium mosaic also found at Antioch, which is 
dated by Dr. Clarence S. Fisher between 94 and 115 a.p. (Fig. 9).! This mosaic is 
considered to be a later version of a Hellenistic painting and, on the basis of the 
draped Aphrodite in one of the scenes, Professor Elderkin states that it is not of 
Alexandrian derivation.? In the panel of the Judgment of Paris, however, a landscape 


1 Antioch-on-the-Orontes I: The Excavations of 1932, Princeton, 1934, p. 18. 2 Loc. cit., p. 47. 
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is present and handled with much of the dexterity wherewith depth was created in 
ancient painting of the type known as “ Alexandrian.” The scene of the Symposium 
is laid indoors and hence has no landscape, but the background is made up of 
gradations of color and the cast shadows from the cups in the foreground are used 
effectively. Whether or not they were derived from Alexandria, the technique of 
these panels retains a fair degree of the illusionistic method. 

A mosaic (Fig. 10) from Bath “E”’ near the circus at Antioch, excavated by Pro- 
fessor Campbell and dated by him in the fourth century A.p., shows three men 
carrying what seem to be implements of the bath.! The figures are placed against a 
plain white background and what traces of naturalism remain are resolved into 
pattern. The cast shadows between the legs of the men have become only a decora- 
tive rhythm. The highlights on the shin bones are a formula. The interior modelling 
presents a series of rhythmic repeats. The three-quarter pose of the heads, alone, 
retains a trace of its original purpose of creating a sense of the third dimension. 

The Hermes mosaic falls definitely between the two styles, having the illusionistic 
drawing within the figures and the traces of landscape in the tree and the column. 
Its importance lies in the fact that through it this stage in the development can be 
given at least a terminus a quo. Embedded in the foundation wall of the great portico 
was a coin which Mr. A. G. Cotton and Professor Shirley Weber of Princeton Uni- 
versity have identified as belonging to the reign of Septimius Severus. According to 
Professor Weber, the coin shows enough wear to have been in circulation for a con- 
siderable period of time before it came to rest in the wall. But in any case it affords 
a definite earlier limit for the interesting stylistic transition which our pavement 
so admirably illustrates. 

C. SCHENCK 
ACADEMY OF ARTs, 
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BOCCACCIO’S ARCHAEOLOGICAL KNOWLEDGE 


It 1s sometimes difficult to realize how recent a development accurate knowledge in 
the field of archaeology is, and how gradually it has been built up; and it is occa- 
sionally worth while to look back and take an inventory of the information pos- 
sessed by people of an earlier period. Such an inventory should have special signifi- 
cance in the case of Giovanni Boccaccio, inasmuch as he was one of the two most 
learned men of the early Renaissance, and the information to be found in his writings 
may be regarded, to a certain extent, as an index of the knowledge of the scholarly 
world in the fourteenth century. 

The present investigation has been based on Boccaccio’s four Latin treatises: the 
mythological work entitled De Genealogia Deorum; the geographical dictionary 
with the high-sounding title De Montibus, Silvis, Fontibus, Lacubus, Fluminibus, 
Stagnis seu Paludibus; de Nominibus Maris; and the two collections of biography 
called De Claris Mulieribus and De Casibus Virorum Illustrium.' These works were 
intended by their author to serve as reference books for the people of his day, and 
should, therefore, contain the fullest and most accurate statements of which he was 
capable; the inclusion of his Latin poems and of his Italian works might add a few 
details, but would probably not affect the general results. 

Throughout his life, Boccaccio seems to have had a strong sense of the reality of 
the past and an imagination so deeply stirred by the glories of former ages that the 
sight of their ruins called up a vivid picture in his mind. Such an experience, if we 


may believe the tradition recorded by Filippo Villani, came to him at the age of 
twenty-five, when, after having engaged in commerce at the urgent desire of his 
father and traveled about to various countries, he took up his abode in Naples. 


There, Villani says, “it happened one day that he went out alone to the place where 
Vergil’s ashes were buried; and as he looked steadfastly at the tomb and meditated 
with rapt soul on what it held within it and on the fame of those bones, he straight- 
way began to bewail his own fortune, which forced him against his will to occupy 
himself with shameful commerce, and swept away by a sudden passion for the 
Muses, he went back to his home, and, neglecting trade, turned with burning zeal to 
the pursuit of letters.” 2 It is at this period that we find him dating his letters “‘sub 
monte Falerno apud busta Maronis,” and even using the abbreviated form “‘sub 
monte Falerno, etc.,’’ which would suggest that he employed the phrase as a régular 
formula in his correspondence.* 


1 T have also included a few items from Boccaccio’s notebooks. See pp. n. 3 and pp. 401, 404. 

?F. Villani, De Civitatis Florentiae Famosis Civibus, ed. Galletti, Firenze, 1847, p. 17. 

3 The letters are found on fol. 51r, 5lv—52r, 65r-65v of Cod. Laur. 29, 8, a manuscript of miscellane- 
ous contents, folios 45v—77r of which are certainly by Boccaccio’s own hand. See the facsimile published 
by G. Biagi under the title Lo Zibaldone Boccaccesco Mediceo-Laurenziano, Firenze, 1915, and the edi- 
tion of the letters published by S. Ciampi under the title Lettera di Messer Gio. Boccaccio a Maestro 
Zanobi da Strada con altri monument inediti, Firenze, 1827: Ep. II, p. 63, dated April 13, 1339; Ep. IV, 
p. 69; Ep. V, p. 86. This ‘‘tomb of Vergil”’ must be the columbarium on the hill above the Mergellina 
station, which is still pointed out as “la tomba di Virgilio.” For a description and pictures of the colum- 
barium, see R. F. Giinther, Pausilypon, Oxford, 1913, pp. 201-204; G. Chierci, “Il Consolidamento 
della Tomba di Virgilio,’ in Boll. d’ Arte TX, 1930, pp. 439-455. Giinther makes it clear that the 
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The strong appeal of ancient history and tradition to Bocecaccio’s mind and his 
ability to reconstruct the past are especially striking in the prefaces to individual 
books of the Genealogia Deorum, where he pictures himself in the guise of a voyager 
borne in a tiny vessel, now to this spot, now to that, on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean.! Several of these passages refer to the fallen grandeur of ancient cities, and 
the preface to Book IX, in particular, which gives an imaginary picture of the ruins 
of the temple of Juno at Samos, is so vivid that it seems as though Boccaccio must 
have had some similar scene in mind. 

In addition to these half fanciful flights, however, there are a number of definite 
statements which show a scholarly interest in archaeological material and topo- 
graphical questions. Boccaccio was evidently interested in checking up the mention 
of places and monuments which he found in classical writers and, if possible, connect- 
ing them with things that he had seen. So, in the section of his geographical diction- 
ary called De Fluminibus, under the name Numicius, he states that the stream has 
gradually dried up, “et sic qui plurimum Maronis carmine et aliorum Latinorum 
poetarum celebris factus est deuenit ad nihilum”’; and after mentioning the river 
Sebetus, which was said by some authorities to be a river of Campania near Naples, 
he adds that he does not remember seeing it, unless it is a nameless stream between 
the foot of Mount Vesuvius and Naples, “nec alterius nedum aquae sed nec uestigia 
usque apparent.” 

In order to estimate more accurately the extent of Boccaccio’s information and 
the proportion of it that was based on first-hand knowledge, I have gathered to- 
gether his statements about places and monuments of archaeological interest in 
Italy. Since the material is mainly topographical and appears for the most part in 


the form of brief scattered references, it has seemed best to arrange it geographically, 
beginning with the southern coast of Italy and proceeding north. 

In his account of Europa (G.D. II, 62) Boccaccio speaks of the fine bronze statue 
of Europa and the bull set up by Pythagoras at Tarentum, quoting as his authority 


99 


“Varro ubi de origine linguae latinae.’’ The passage to which Boccaccio refers is in 
L.L. V, 32: “Europa (dicta est) ab Europa Agenoris, quam ex Phoenice Manlius 
scribit taurum exportasse, quorum egregiam imaginem ex aere Pythagoras (posuit) 
Tarenti”; and Boccaccio reproduces Varro’s statement almost word for word: 
*‘Huius imaginem egregiam ex aere a Pythagora Tarenti positam.”’ 

Boccaccio gives a number of details about the environs of Naples. He describes 
Mount Vesuvius (which he says the inhabitants of his day generally called Summa), 
standing all alone in Campania, with vineyards and thickets on its slopes, and 
Pompeii and the Sarnus at its base, and speaks of the great eruption and the terror 
that it caused: the dense smoke that darkened the whole region for several days, the 
rain of ashes over the surrounding land and the sea to the west of the mountain, and 


columbarium cannot possibly be the tomb which Suetonius and Donatus mention, in their lives of 
Vergil, as being on the Via Puteolana, “intra lapidem secundum,” and suggests that Vergil’s ashes 
may have been moved to the columbarium at the time when the original tomb sank below the level of 
the sea. 

1 The prefaces are most conveniently consulted in the edition by O. Hecker in his Boccaccio-Funde, 
Braunschweig, 1902, pp. 162-186. See especially the prefaces to Books V, VI, IX, and XII. 
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the huge flame that rose from the peak, “‘quae multis saeculis postea exustos euo- 
mans lapides perdurauit”’; and then adds: “‘Hodie nec fumus nec ignis emittitur. 
Stat tamen in montis uertice hiatus ingens, praeteriti testis incendii’’ (De Mont. 
s.v.). The geography of this region is discussed by Pliny,' and allusions to the erup- 
tion are found in Tacitus,’ Suetonius,’ and Solinus,* but no one of these authors gives 
exactly the same details about the catastrophe as Boccaccio. It is possible that he 
supplemented their brief statements with oral traditions about some later eruption 
of Vesuvius, which might easily have come to his ears during his two visits to Naples. 
He quotes Aristotle and Servius on the location of the Sirens, at first near Pelorus in 
Sicily, later on the island of Capri,® and gives Pliny as his authority for the state- 
ment that Naples got the name Parthenope from the Siren whose tomb was there.’ 
He describes the charming site of Baiae and the gay social life that went on there in 
ancient times, and speaks of the ruins still to be seen in this region, “‘restantibus 
adhuce aedificiorum uestigiis.” * These same items include references to the oratoria 
of Apollo and the Sibyl]; and the account of the Cumaean Siby] ® records the tradition 
that she had an oracle on the coast near Baiae and Lake Avernus, “quod quidem et 
ego uidi audiuique, quod seruat ab ea cognomen usque in diem hodiernum. Quod etsi 
corrosum sit uetustate plurima et incuria semirutum, etiam sic in ruinis maiestatem 
seruat ueterem, et admirationem praestat adhuc intuenti magnitudinis suae.”’ !° 
Boccaccio is familiar with allusions to the Lucrine Lake and the Aqua Julia in 
Latin literature," and he also knows of the ambitious engineering feats attempted by 
Nero: the great piscina near Misenum, and the canal which was to have provided a 
channel for vessels from Misenum to Rome, but which had to be abandoned because 


of the unfavorable character of the ground.'? He mentions Liternum, “‘scipionis 


1 N.H. III, 5 (9), 62. 2 Ann IV, 67. 3 Titus, 8. 42, 2. Cf. also Martial, IV, 44. 

5 So far as I know, there is no evidence that Boccaccio was familiar with the letters of the Younger 
Pliny. Rather strangely, he dates the eruption in the reign of Nero— perhaps through some confusion 
with the earthquake of 63 A.D. mentioned in Sen., Quaest. Nat. VI, 1, 1-3, and in Tac., Ann. XV, 22. 

6 G.D. VII, 20. Cf. Serv. ad Aen. V, 864 and Pseudo-Arist., repi Oavpaciwy axovoparwr, ciii (110). This 
treatise presumably circulated in the Middle Ages in Latin translation, as other works of Aristotle, 
genuine and reputed, are known to have done. Boccaccio, who quotes Aristotle in Latin, probably drew 
his quotation from this Latin version. 

7G.D. VII, 20; cf. Pliny, N.H. III, 5 (9), 62, and also Serv. ad Georg. IV, 563. 

* De Font. and De Mar. s.v. ® De Claris Mulieribus, 24. 

10 This must be the “‘ grotto of the Sibyl”’ that is still shown to tourists on the shores of Lake Avernus. 
According to A. Gabrici, “‘Cuma,”’ in Mon. Ant. XXII, 1913, p. 32, the localization of the Siby] in this 
grotto must have taken place after the sixth century and been definitely fixed by Renaissance*times. 
Gabrici states that Braun’s Civitates orbis terrarum, III, 57 (ed. 1612) describes this place as the grotto 
of the Sibyl without mentioning any other site as a possibility; and that in a map of the territory of 
Naples and Pozzuoli, dating after the eruption of Monte Nuovo in 1538, the ruins of Cumae are indi- 
cated among the rocks opposite the shore of Baiae. To judge from Boccaccio’s phrasing, the residents 
of the district must have enjoyed showing it off as much then as they do now, and they may even have 
practised some mild form of hoax on sightseers. Cf. G. Consoli Fiego, Cumae and the Phlegraean Fields, 
tr. by Alma Reed, Naples, 1927, pp. 211-219; A. Maiuri, I Campi Flegréi, Roma, 1934, pp. 140-142. 

1 De Lac. s.v. Lucrinus; G.D. XII, Praef.; cf. Verg., Georg. II, 161-164, and Serv., ad loc. 

12 De Cas. VII, 4; De Flum.s.v. Sarnus; De Palud. s.v. Pontia; cf. Pliny, N.H. XIV, 14, 6 (8), 61; Suet., 
Nero, 31; Tac., Ann. XV, 42. Boccaccio’s account of the piscina differs from that of Suetonius in a 
number of details. Suetonius says: “‘ Praeterea incohabat piscinam a Miseno ad Avernum lacum con- 
tectam porticibusque conclusam, quo quidquid totis Baiis calidarum aquarum esset converteretur.” 
Boccaccio’s note on the Sarnus reads: ‘‘Ex hoc Neronis Caesaris iussu paulo altius a radice montis 
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africani exilio atque tumulo conspicuum,” ! the villa of Marcus Scaurus, “suo adhuc 
insignis nomine,”’ and the ruins of Formiae, “fere deleta uestigia.”’ * He repeats the 
statement of Servius that the promontory called Mons Circeius was formerly an 
island, and adds that the mountain still goes by the name Circeius, and that around 
it “‘adhuc aiunt incolae rugire leones ferasque alias, quas ex hominibus cantato 
carmine fecit (Circe).”’ ? He knows that there was once a shrine of Apollo on Monte 
Cassino, and that the place of this shrine was later taken by a church erected “‘sub 
beati Martini titulo”’;4 that Praeneste was located on Mount Arentinus;* and that 
there was a town called Algidum on Mount Algidus in ancient times, although in 
his own day it was “‘silua latrociniis incolarum accommoda.”’ * He knows of the shrine 
of Diana at Aricia, and of the name Speculum Dianae given to the lake.’ 

For students of the present day, the antiquities of Rome so far overshadow those 
of other parts of Italy that it is a surprise to discover how meager is Boccaccio’s 
knowledge of Rome. The allusions to places and monuments in Rome, although 
fairly numerous, are exceedingly scant; and, with one possible exception, there is 
nothing that could not have been drawn from a literary source. When we realize, 
however, that Boccaccio’s lifetime (1313-1375) coincided almost exactly with the 
period of the “Babylonian Exile” (1309-1377); that the population of Rome at this 
period had shrunk to a few miserable thousands huddled together in the Campus 
Martius; that classical antiquities were buried deep under piles of refuse, and even 
Christian churches had fallen into decay, Boccaccio’s dependence on literary sources 
does not seem so strange. There is some question as to whether he even passed 
through Rome on his way from Florence to Naples; and if his route did take him 


there, he certainly did not pause to search for remains of the ancient city.* 


incohatus pilis fornicibusque latere cocto factis superaedificatus aquae ductus est: et ad misenum usque 
protractus est habens ut arbitror xlv. m. pas. longitudinis. ibi uero. eo quod baianus sinus ob sulphur 
potabilium aquarum penuriam patiatur in piscinam uastissimae magnitudinis fundebatur: et defectum 
totius orae illius sua copia maximo incolarum commodo staurabat.” Boccaccio’s details suggest per- 
sonal observation. His aqueduct and piscina are probably to be identified with the Serino conduit and 
*‘Piscina mirabile” constructed during the Augustan Age and still to be seen at Bacoli. Cf. Fiego, 
op. cit., p. 347; Maiuri, op. cit., pp. 84-87. 

1 De Mar. s.v. Tuscum; cf. G.D. XII, Praef., and Livy, XX XVIII, 53. 

2 G.D. XII, Praef. The phrase about Formiae is an addition in the margin of Boccaccio’s autograph 
copy of the Genealogia Deorum (Cod. Laur. 52, 9). The whole manuscript was begun later than the 
autumn of 1363, and the marginal notes represent Boccaccio’s final work on the text. 

3 G.D.IV, 14; De Mont. s.v.; cf. Serv. ad Aen. ITI, 386; VII, 10. 

4 De Mont. s.v. Casinus; cf. Greg. Dial. II, 8. 

5 De Mont. s.v.; cf. Vibius Sequester s.v. Arentinus. 

6 De Mont. s.v.; cf. Livy, X XVI, 9. 

7G.D. X, 50; XII, 20; De Silv. s.v. Aricinum; De Lac. s.v. Speculum Dianae; cf. Serv. ad Aen. VI, 
136; VII, 515, 761. 

8 E. Hutton, Giovanni Boccaccio, London, 1910, p. 15 and n. 1, following De Blasiis, ‘‘La Dimora di 
Gio. Boccaccio, a Napoli,” in Arch. St. per le prov. Nap. XXII, 1892, pp. 513-514, suggests a route by 
way of Siena, Perugia, Rieti, Aquila, and Sulmona, thence across the Apennines at I] Sangro, and so 
through Isernia and Venafro, through Teano and Capua to Naples. On the other hand, the allusions 
quoted above to Mount Algidus as the haunt of robbers, to stories current at Mons Circeius, and to 
ruins at Formiae, seem to show some familiarity with the region to the south of Rome; and the phrase 
*‘ostendunt hodierni,”’ which he uses of the pyramid of Cestius, suggests, although it does not necessa- 
rily imply, an actual sight of the monument. The remark about Algidum has a rather striking parallel 
in the adventure of the hero and heroine of Dec. V, 3. This story (which seems to have no analogues in 
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The picture of the region near the mouth of the Tiber, in the preface to Book VI 
of the Genealogia, includes an allusion to Rome, but the tone of the passage seems to 
suit literary reminiscence rather than actual acquaintance: “Ast ulterius paululum 
aurea olim Roma fulgebat ueteri potius splendore: quam lumine nouo.”’ Elsewhere 
Boccaccio mentions the original name Albula for the Tiber,' and speaks of the hills: 
Palatine, Aventine, Capitoline, Caelian, Cispian, Quirinal, Viminal, and Ianiculum, 
with some details about the derivation of the names, drawn from Varro, Livy, and 
Servius.? His inclusion of the Esquiline and the Fagutal under lakes seems very 
strange until we look up the reading of the manuscripts of Varro and Solinus to which 
he had access and discover in both cases a phrase with lacus.* He alludes to the walls 
of Rome merely in passing, with the statement that Remus was killed by Romulus 
for leaping over the wall, “et sunt qui arbitrantur eum ibidem sepultum ubi futuri 
muri uestigium transgressus est; ostenduntque hodierni pyramidem in muro saxis in 
altum egestam cadaueri eius superaedificatam.” ‘ The name “sepulchrum Remi” is 
attached to the pyramid of Cestius on three early Renaissance perspective plans of 
Rome, the familiar pointed outline appearing in the wall just west of the gate which 
is variously labeled “Porta Sancti Pauli,” “Porta Capena quae et Sancti Pauli,” 
“Porta Tergemina nunc Sancti Pauli, Porta Hostiensis.” * It also occurs in a manu- 
script now in the National Library in Florence (II, II, 327), believed, on good evi- 
dence, to be Boccaccio’s own notebook,* where, on fol. 88v, in a list headed “‘ De 
hedefitiis (i.e., aedificiis) memorandis urbis Romae secundum fratrem Martinum,” 7 
Boccaccio has included the item: “Porta Capena quae dicitur porta Sancti Pauli 
iuxta sepulcrum Remi.” The Carmentalia and Porta Carmentalis are mentioned in 


the story of Nicostrata or Carmenta, who supposedly gave her name to this section 
of the city; Boccaccio says she died here, but that may be merely an inference froni 


other literature) pictures the country near Rome as torn by factional strife and infested with bears and 
wolves, and gives such detailed information about routes and distances that one is tempted to wonder 
whether the tale may not possibly reflect Boccaccio’s own experience. The Via Latina, which was the 
regular route between Rome and Naples at this period, passed Mount Algidus (the ridge including 
Monte Compatri and Monte Ceraso) and continued by way of Ceprano and San Germano (Cassino) to 
Capua; and Boccaccio’s visit to the monastery of Monte Cassino becomes all the more natural if he 
traveled by this road. See F. Gregorovius, History of the City of Rome in the Middle Ages, tr. by Annie 
Hamilton, London, 1894-1902, Vol. II, Pt. I, p. 224; and, for Boccaccio’s visit to Monte Cassino, 
Hutton, op. cit., pp. 220-221. 

1 De Flum. s.v. Albula; cf. Livy, I, 3; Serv. ad Aen. VIII, 330; Pliny, N.H. III, 5 (9), 53. 

2G.D. XII, 68; De Mont. s.v.; cf. Varro, L.L. V, 41-52; Livy, I, 3; Serv. ad Aen. VI, 783; VH, 657; 
VIII, 51; IX, 446. 

3 Varro, L.L. V, 48, in lacum Esquilinum; Solinus, 1, 25, ad Fagutalem lacum. Mommsen’s text of 
Solinus retains the reading lacum, but H. Jordan, Topographie der Stadt Rom, I, 3, Berlin, 1907, p. 257, 
assumes a corruption of ad Fagutalem lucum. 4G.D. TX, 40. 

5G. B. de Rossi, Piante Iconografiche e Prospettiche di Roma anteriori al Secolo XV, Roma, 1879, 
pls. II, 1, If, IV, from Cod. Par. Fond. Latin. 4802, Cod. Vat. Urb. 277, and Cod. Laur. Red. 77 
respectively. 

6 See F. Macri-Leone, ‘‘I] Zibaldone Boccaccesco della Magliabechiana,”’ in Giorn. Stor. della Lett. 
Ital. X, 1887, pp. 1-41. 

7 This is evidently the chronicler Martinus Polonus or Martin of Troppau (died 1278), from whom 
Boccaccio also drew the stories of Pope Joan and of the discovery of the body of Pallas. See edition of 
Martini Oppaviensis Chronica, by L. Weiland, in Monumenta Germaniae Historica, ed. G. H. Pertz, 
Seriptorum, Vol. XXII, Hannover, 1872, p. 400, ll. 26-27; and cf. p. 402 and n. 11, p. 493. 
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Servius’ statement that she was buried here.'! The story of Manlius introduces the 
Porta Frumentaria (a mistake for Flumentana) and the Tarpeian Rock;? and the 
account of Marius includes the statement that Sulla led his legions to Rome against 
Marius “per Esquilinam Collinamque portam gemino intrans agmine.”’ ? 
Boccaccio says of the Capreae palus: ““Haud longe a Roma est,” and adds a brief 
account of Romulus’ last appearance in this place, clearly echoing Livy’s phrase 
“in campo ad Capreae paludem,” and apparently not understanding just where the 
Campus Martius was.‘ Of monuments in the city he mentions the Lacus Curtius, 
giving the same three theories that Varro had given about the origin of the name, in 
almost identical wording;* the Cloacinae tabernae, which he introduces incidentally 
in the story of Virginia, just as Livy had done;* and the Ara Ditis in the Tarentum, 
repeating the story of Valerius Maximus about its origin.’? He follows Suetonius in 
having Nero watch the burning of Rome from the tower of Maecenas,* and in locat- 
ing the death of Vitellius at the Scalae Gemoniae.* He mentions the Colosseum only 
once, in the apocryphal story of Pope Joan, the woman who came to Rome dis- 
guised in men’s clothing, gave lectures in the trivium, and gained such a following 
that she was elected Pope. But she had a lover and became pregnant, and, in the 
course of a sacred procession from Saint Peter’s to the Lateran, was seized with the 
pangs of labor, gave birth to a child, died, and was buried on the spot.!° Boccaccio 
does not name his sources in De Claris Mulieribus, but the story is clearly drawn 
from Martinus Polonus and follows his Chronica in detail, even to locating the scene 
that brought Joan’s undoing “inter Colosseum et Clementis pontificis aedes.” ™ 
Boccaccio knows of the dedication to Aesculapius of a temple on the island in the 
Tiber; of the consecration by the Romans of a temple of Honor connected with the 


temple of Virtus;"* of the fact that the temple of Saturn served as the public treasury, 
that the pediment contained figures of Tritons, and the tradition that the bones of 
Orestes were buried in front of it; of the bringing of the cult of Juno from Veii;” 
of the vowing of a shrine to Pudicitia '* and of one to Venus Verticordia;!? and of the 
temple erected in honor of Faustina and the gold, silver, and bronze coins bearing 
her portrait, which, he says, “in hodiernum usque perdurat.”’ '8 


1G4.D. V, 51; De Clar. Mul. 25; De Cas. IV, 1; cf. Serv. ad Aen. VIII, 336, 337. 

2 De Cas. IV, 1; cf. Livy, VI, 20. 

3 De Cas. VI, 2; cf. Florus, Epitome of Livy, II, 9, 6. 

4 De Palud. s.v.; G.D. IX, 41; De Cas. II, 21; cf. Livy, I, 16. 

5 De Lac. s.v.; cf. Varro, L.L. V, 148-150. 

€ De Clar. Mul. 56; De Cas. III, 21; cf. Livy, III, 48. 

7 De Flum. s.v. Tiber; cf. Val. Max. IT, 4, 5. 8 De Cas. VII, 4; cf. Suet., Nero, 38. 

9 De Cas. VII, 6; cf. Suet., Vitellius, 17. 10 De Clar. Mul. 99. 

1 Cf. Martinus, p. 728, ll. 26-37. According to C. Huelsen in Bull. Arch. Com. LIV, 1926, pp. 49-56, 
the term Colosseum came into use about the middle of the eleventh century. It is, therefore, natural 
enough to find it in Martinus’ chronicle and in the story which Boccaccio drew from this source. 

12 GD. V, 19; cf. Livy, X, 47; Val. Max. I, 8, 2. 

13 G.D. III, 11; ef. Livy, X XVII, 25; Val. Max. I, 7, 5; and, for the allegorical interpretation, Augus- 
tine, De Civ. Dei, V, 12. 

14G.D. VII, 1; XII, 20; cf. Macrob., Sat. I, 8, 3-4; Serv. ad Aen. II, 116. 

16 De Clar. Mul. 4; cf. Livy, V, 22. 16 De Clar. Mul. 61; cf. Livy, X, 23. 

17 De Clar. Mul. 65; cf. Val. Max. VIII, 15, 12. 

18 De Clar. Mul. 96; cf. Capitol., Ant. Pius, 3, 5. 
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Another story about the remains of ancient Rome is given by Boccaccio on the 
authority of “‘ Martinus eo in libro qui martiniana uocatur”’:' the discovery, in the 
reign of the Emperor Henry III, by a farmer digging in a field not far from Rome, of 
the body of Pallas, son of Evander, “‘adhuc adeo integrum ut nuperrime uideretur 
infossum, et statura adeo ingens ut murorum altitudinem longitudine superaret; et 
quod longe magis mirandum refert sic in illo hiatus illati a Turno uulneris apparebat 
permaximus ut longitudinem quattuor pedum excederet, addens supra caput eius 
lucernam perpetuo igne ardentem compertam nec ullo poterat extingui spiritu uel 
liquore; tandem facto in fundo foramine extincta est. Insuper dicit sepulcro tale 
fuisse epitaphium scriptum: 


“Filius Euandri Pallas, quem lancea Turni 
Militis occidit, more suo iacet hic.” 

In the region to the north of Rome, Boccaccio mentions Mount Soracte as being 
sacred, according to some authorities, to Dis Pater; according to others, to Apollo.* 
He speaks of Fiesole, with its twin peaks and its olive orchards, towering above 
Florence, and says that there was once at the summit of this mountain an ancient 
city, “‘ruinis semesis testantibus.” * He also mentions the ruins of Adria and other 
cities which are visible at the mouth of the Po: “‘quarundarum ciuitatum existenti- 
bus aquis claris ostenduntur uestigia: et potissime Adriae Tuscorum coloniae”’: and, 
after quoting certain authorities who believed that the change of level in this region 
had come about through an earthquake, he cites another explanation which he con- 
siders more reasonable—the carrying down of alluvial deposit by the rivers—and 
adds: “‘ Nec desunt dicentibus ad roborandam opinionem suam uera aut uerisimilia 


argumenta: quae etsi recitasse praesentis intentionis non sit in fidem trahor eorum 
quum ex his multa pateant intuenti.”’ 


1G.D. XII, 67. See Martinus, p. 399, Il. 11-13; p. 467, ll. 19-25, where, however, the incident is told 
as occurring in the reign of Henry II. The same tale is found in William of Malmesbury’s Gesta Regum 
Anglorum, II, 206, and in the Gesta Romanorum, 158. A similar item (which must have come to the 
attention of Boccaccio late in his life, since it is found in the margin of his autograph copy of the Genea- 
logia) is found in G.D. IV, 68: the discovery in a cave near Drepanum of a huge seated figure, which was 
perfectly preserved when the cave was first entered, but, on being touched, crumbled to dust. This event 
is said to have occurred in the year 1342, and is vouched for by a Sicilian friar born in 1498, who refers 
to the passage in the Genealogia and adds certain details which he himself got from the “senatores”’ of 
the town. See Fratris Thomae Fazelli, Siculorum Praedicatorum, De Rebus Siculis Decades Duae, Dec. 
I, Bk. I, Chap. 6, p. 24. Perhaps we may see in all such stories about “bones of giants” a hint of the 
discovery of prehistoric animals. See E. S. McCartney, “Fossil Lore in Greek and Latin Literature,” 
in Papers of the Michigan Academy of Sciences, Arts, and Letters III, 1923, pp. 23-38. The details about 
the freshness of the body and its crumbling at a touch find some support in the experience of modern 
excavators of tombs, who have come upon objects in a marvelous state of preservation, which, how- 
ever, have disintegrated on exposure to the air. 2 [bid. 

’ De Mont. s.v.; cf. Serv. ad Aen. XI, 785; Pliny, N.H. VII, 2 (2), 19. 

4 De Mont. s.v. Fesulai. These “‘ruinae” were apparently the city walls, the only part of the ancient 
city visible before the discovery of the theater in 1809. See G. Dennis, Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria, 
London, 1848, pp. 118-128. 

° De Palud. s.v. Septem Maria; cf. De Mar. s.v. Adriaticum and Tuscum. See G. Chirardini, “II 
Museo Civico di Adria,” in Nuovo Archivio Veneto IX, 1905, pp. 114-157, for a summary of the antiq- 
uities found at Adria and the historical periods which they represent. We know that Boccaccio had 
relatives and friends in this region, and a letter of Petrarch to Boccaccio refers to a visit that the latter 
made with Ostasio da Polenta in Ravenna not later than 1346. It is quite possible that he saw the re- 
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As a final item we should include an inscription which Boccaccio probably saw 
when he was on a visit to Petrarch in Padua in 1351, and which he incorporated into 
an account of Livy that has come down to us on the verso of the flyleaf of a manu- 
script of the third decade in the Laurentian Library (Cod. Laur. 63, 8), with the 
heading: “Pauca de T. Livio a Johanne Boccaccio Collecta.”’ The closing lines of this 
account give the date of Livy’s death at Padua, and add: “Et ibidem ciues sui sepul- 
tum (eum) uolunt, producentes lapidem unum ab agricultore agrum secus ciuitatem 
altius solito fodiente, diebus nostris compertum, in quo hae leguntur litterae: V. F. T. 
LIVIVS. LIVIAE. T. F. QVARTAE L. HALYS. CONCORDIALIS PATAVI SIBI 
ET SVIS OMNIBVS. Quas in suum epitaphium sculptas credunt. Is autem lapis 
uetusta purgatus carie et litteris in primam formositatem redactis iussu incl) ti uiri 
Jacobi de Carraria tunc Pataui imperantis apud monasterium Sanctae Justinae 
uirginis in pariete uestibuli ecclesiae affixus in hodiernum usque uidetur.” This 
inscription (which is clearly that of a freedman and not that of the historian Livy, 
but which is still given a place of honor by the people of Padua) is printed in 
C.I.L. V, 2865. In discussing the inscription, Mommsen quotes several Renaissance 
scholars, but none so early as Boccaccio. His testimony is important on that score, 
and also because his mention of Jacopo of Carrara gives fairly accurate criteria for 
dating the finding of the inscription.' 

It is evident from this study that the archaeological knowledge of even the best 
informed people in the fourteenth century was very largely based on literary sources. 
Information about actual monuments was scanty and included a rather large propor- 
tion of legendary and fictitious material. Boccaccio takes over some of this material 
from his mediaeval predecessors, three items (the identification of the pyramid of 
Cestius with the tomb of Remus, the finding. of the body of Pallas, and a story 
introducing the Colosseum) coming from the chronicler Martinus Polonus. The 
item about the shrine of Apollo at Monte Cassino, if Boccaccio did not get it orally 
on a visit at the monastery, probably came from Gregory the Great. Elsewhere, 
however, he has drawn his material from writers of the classical period, chiefly 
Varro, Livy, Valerius Maximus, and the Elder Pliny. He follows these sources accu- 


mains of Adria on some such visit. See Hutton, op. cit., pp. 119-120; Petrarch, Epist. Fam. et Var., ed. 
Fracassetti, Vol. III, p. 236, Book XXIII, Epist. 19. 

>See A. Hortis, Cenni di Giovanni Boccaccio intorno a Tito Livio, Trieste, 1877, pp. 25-38; and 
Hecker, op. cit., p. 41 and n. 3. Two Jacopos of Carrara are known, the elder of whom ruled 1318-1324, 
the younger 1342-1350. Hortis argues that if the discovery had occurred in the reign of the younger 
Jacopo, Petrarch, who speaks of him with high praise, would probably have mentioned it; hence it 
should probably be dated in the reign of the elder, 1318-1324. H. Dessau, who quotes the inscription in 
the note on No. 2919 of his Inscriptiones Latinae Selectae, Vol. I, Berlin, 1882, holds Petrarch respon- 
sible for the identification of this Livius with the historian, citing Petrarch’s letter to Livy (Epist. 
Fam., Book XXIV, Epist. 8, Vol. III, pp. 281-282, ed. Fracassetti), where Petrarch describes himself 
as writing “‘in vestibulo Iustinae virginis, et ante ipsum sepulcri tui lapidem VIII Kalendas Martias: 
Anno . . . MCCCL.” If this assumption is correct, it would place the finding of the inscription in the 
reign of the younger Jacopo (1342-1350), and this would agree with Sicco Polenton’s remark about the 
finding of the stone, in a letter written in 1414, quoted in Mommsen’s note on C.I.L. V, 2865: ‘‘necdum 
excessit octuagesimus annus.” Therefore, we should probably date the discovery between 1342 and 
1344. The stone, with its inscription, is referred to on fol. 49r of the “Zibaldone”’ (Cod. Bib. Nat. I, 
II, 327), and a copy of the inscription is also found in a briefer form of the biography of Livy on fol. 
59v of Cod. Laur. 29, 8 (the manuscript containing the letters referred to on p. 397 and n. 3. 
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rately for the most part, and in some cases where he has gone astray we can find the 
explanation in corrupt manuscript readings. He apparently had no opportunity to 
observe antiquities in Rome, but he saw the supposed tomb of Vergil, the ruins of 
Baiae, and the so-called grotto of the Sibyl near Naples, the remains of ancient walls 
at Fiesole, and some traces of ancient civilization at the mouth of the Po: and he was 
familiar with coins bearing the portrait of Faustina and with the inscription contain- 
ing the name Livius at Padua. He reports all these items intelligently and correctly, 


making a special point of “autopsy” in some cases; and his comments on the in- 


scription show a delightful combination of enthusiasm and scholarly caution. 


CorNELIA C. COULTER 
Mount COLLEGE 


NINE TERRA SIGILLATA BOWLS FROM EGYPT 


LITTLE attention has been given to terra sigillata found in Egypt or the Near East, 
and Gaulish fabrics are either especially scarce or receive chilly silence from ex- 
cavators and curators; the only fragments of which I know are two from the Cera- 
micus at Athens,' and a small number not yet published from the excavations at 
Antioch-on-the-Orontes.? Neither Oswald and Pryce * nor Abbé Hermet ‘ give any 
hint of an eastern Mediterranean distribution of Gaulish ware. It is, therefore, of 
interest to record nine bowls of varying shapes, five of which are signed, all undecor- 
ated, purchased in perfect condition some years ago from natives in Lower and 
Upper Egypt by Dr. C. T. Currelly and presented by him to the Royal Ontario 
Museum at Toronto, of which he is Director.* 

1. (G 4596). Form 27;* diam. at lip 13.1 cm., diam. at bottom of foot, 5 em., 
height, 6.2 cm. Stamped SECVNDI (Fig. 1), the name of a potter (or potters) of 
La Graufesenque and Lezoux, principally active in the reigns of Nero and Vespasian, 


Fic. 1.—SIGNATURE OF SE- Fic. 2.—SIGNATURE OF 
CUNDUS, FROM EeypT (2: 1) ViTALIS, FROM Egcypt 
(2:1) 


but also manufacturing plain ware as early as Claudius.’ On this vase a sharp little 
ridge marking the lower edge of the templet below the lip on the interior is char- 
acteristic. 
2. (G 4620). Form 27; diam. at lip, 11.9 em., diam. at bottom of foot, 5 cm., 
height, 5.4 cm. Stamped VITALII (Fig. 2), a potter of La Grauf- 
ANA’ C) 
MAAS esenque exactly contemporary with Secundus.* This bowl shows 
. the same sharp little interior ridge as the preceding. 
GectatTURE, FRos 3. (G 4586). Form 27; diam. at lip, 11.6 cm., diam. at bottom of 
Eeyrt (2: 1) foot, 4.8 cm., height, 5.5 cm. Stamped XITXX (or XXITX) (Fig. 3), 


1 Oxé, Ath. Mitt. LIT, 1927, pp. 223 ff. In the footnote to p. 223, following Briickner, Gaulish vases 
from Corinth are mentioned, but there were none in the group I discussed in A.J.A. XX XIII, 1929, 
pp. 484-501. Certainly it formed no considerable element in the ceramic importations of Corinth. 

2 Central Gaulish ware of Lezoux or Vichy, is summarily discussed by Schaeffer, R. Arch. V, 1935, 
pp. 269 f. Further, J. H. Iliffe discusses Gaulish ware of Form 27 as found at Ras el ‘Ain and Tarsus, 
one fragment at each, in G. D.A.P. V, 1936, p. 136. Walters, Cat. of the Roman Pottery in the Brit. Mus., 
L 20, also records a Gaulish Form 29 from Mytilene. 

3 Terra Sigillata, 1920, and so always in what follows. 4 Ta Graufesenque, 1934. 

5 To Dr. Currelly and to Mr. J. H. Classey, of the Museum Staff, I owe very sincere thanks for many 
courtesies and much assistance toward the preparation of this note. 

6 Dragendorff’s classification, Bonner Jahrb. XCVI, 1896, pp. 18-155. 

7 Oswald-Pryce, p. 54; numerous examples in C.J.L. XII, 5686, 801 and XIII, 10010, 1464; also at 
Ostia (XV, 5560a) and Pompeii (Atkinson, J.R.S. IV, 1914, p. 27). 

8 Oswald-Pryce, p. 55; numerous examples in C.J.L. XII, 5686, 940 and XIII, 10010, 2062; also at 
Ostia and Rome (XV, 5765), Pompeii (Atkinson, loc. cit.), Boscoreale (De Cou, Field Museum of 
Natural History, Anthropological Series, VII, 4, pp. 203-207), Minturno (unpublished), and in Africa 
(Oswald, Index of Potters’ Stamps). . 
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a signature which must be relegated to the category nébuleuse irréductible, to borrow 
the phrase of Schuermans and Hermet. Knorr figures a stamp XIII which he 
calls “fur mich nicht lesbar,” on the interior of Form 27 from Unterkirchberg, a 
site dated Claudius-Vespasian.' In the same tradition are apparently the stamps 
XII from Gigondas (Vaucluse),? [XI from Windisch,* and XITX from Burginatium 
[Kleve mus.], on a terra nigra Form 21,—a shape not discussed at all by Oswald and 
CITLIIR 

XIII 
Windisch, of which one was found with a sigillata stamp CRESTI (Claudius-Ves- 
pasian).° In general, these numeral stamps are either comparatively rarely found or 
else rarely reported, and the issue is confused by some genuine potters’ names like 
ILLIVS and ILLIXO, which a modicum of good will easily transforms into ITITV 
or ITITX.* Of more tangible chronological importance than the signature is a thin 
groove on the interior below the lip, which is “‘characteristic of early work,” ? and 
in this instance probably indicative of the third quarter of the first century. Within 
the foot-ring is a graffito: X. 

4. (G 4576). Form 18; diam. at lip, 17.7 cm., diam. at base of foot, 8.8 cm., 
height, 4.5 cm. This dish was somewhat misshapen on the wheel. The hump in the 
center of the base is not as pronounced as those figured by Oswald-Pryce, Pl. XLVI, 
and the contour bears a general resemblance to Pl. XLV, 14 (Domitian-Trajan). 
The signature, OF BASSINI in a rectangle 2.2 cm. long, is found in various form 
at Bavai, Rottweil, Amiens, Trion, Vechten, Mannheim, Boulogne, Neuenheim, 
Silchester and Cologne; Bassin(i)us worked in South Gaul in the period Claudius- 
Vespasian, and most of his recorded specimens are of Form 18.° 

5. (G 4578). “Form 18, very like Oswald-Pryce Pl. XLV, 10. The stamp across — 
the ‘bump’ of the convex base reads MCCARVSt. Diameter, 16.2 cm., foot diam- 
eter, 8.3 cm., total height, 3.9 cm.” (Classey). Maccarus worked at La Graufesenque 
in the period of Tiberius-Nero, or prior to the Flavian period,’ a little earlier than 
Bassin(i)us. His signature occurs at Rome, C.J.L. XV, 5305. There is less certainty 
regarding the Egyptian provenance of this dish than of any of the others here 
presented, but the context of sigillata shows nothing to contradict the recollections 
and records upon which the attribution rests. 

6. (G 4621). Form 36; diam. at rim varies between 16 and 16.2 cm., interior 


1 Germania XIII, 1929, p. 15, fig. 5, 20. 2 C.1.L. XII, 5686, 997. 

8 Eckinger, Anz. f. schweiz. Altertumskunde X, 1909, pl. X VII, no. 274. " 

4 Siebourg, Bonn. Jahrb. CVII, 1901, p. 146, after Mestwerdt, Bonn. Jahrb. CIV, 1899, pp. 112-116. 

5 Laur-Belart, Anz. f. schweiz. Altertumskunde, 1932, 2, fig. 18 and “‘Grube 19.” 

6 The numeral stamps of doubtful significance appearing on the exterior of decorated vases, dis- 
cussed by Hermet, p. 198, form another category which does not concern us here. A third group is 
composed of numeral stamps from Pompeii (C.I.L. X, 8055, 58-63), Rome (XV, 5803?-13) and Elche, 
Spain (Hiibner, Eph. Epig. VIII, 1899, p. 496); all these are in planta pedis and are hence of Tiberian 
or post-Tiberian Italian origin, though apparently not from either Arezzo or Pozzuoli. 

7 Oswald-Pryce, p. 187; compare pl. XLIX, where the examples are chiefly Claudian and the latest is 
Nero-Vespasian. 

* Oswald, Indez of Potters’ Stamps. The stamp JF IC ASSNV (Lorimy, “Inscr.\cér. gallo-rom. au Musée 
de Chatillon-sur-Seine,” Bull. Arch. 1926, p. 135), BASSENI M at La Graufesenque (C.J.LZ. XIII, 
10010, 274), and BASSW at Rome (XV, 5060), may represent the same potter. 

Oswald, Index, p. 173. 


Pryce.‘ Of interest for comparison is the stamp retro on seven lamps from 
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depth, 2.2 cm., height, 3.6 cm. As usual, the rim of this vase is decorated with vege- 
table designs en barbotine. The form is not closely datable, having been popular 
from the reign of Nero through the second century, but the “barely convex” base 
is a later rather than an earlier characteristic.! The vase is unsigned, which is nega- 
tive evidence for its being of Central Gaulish rather than German manufacture, 
which latter would be an improbable alternative in any event. 

7. (G 4582). Form 35/36; diam. at rim, 16 cm., interior depth, 2.1 cm., height, 
3.3 cm. The same observations apply to this vase as to the preceding except that 
the base is “slightly convex like Oswald-Pryce, Pl. LITT, 14” (Classey), by Donatus 
of Rheinzabern, implying a model slightly later than above. 

8. (G 4597). Form 35 (Fig. 4), very similar to Oswald-Pryce, Pl. LIII, 8, from 

Sittingbourne, except that the rim, 
=> which is plain, has less of a downward 
roll, and the base is more thick and 
massive. The editors call the Sitting- 
bourne specimen Flavian or a little 
later, but the absence of barbotine on 
our specimen points toward a second 
century date, perhaps second half.’ 
Unsigned, probably from Central Gaul. 

9. (G 4587). Form 35, resembling Oswald-Pryce, Pl. LIII, 2 except that the rim 
is flat and very slightly curved, similarly to LIII, 10; diam. at lip, 14 cm., interior 
depth, 4.4 cm., interior height of foot, 0.9 cm., total height, 5.6 cm. There is a 
groove on the interior below the lip, another close to the edge on the lip, which like 
the preceding lacks barbotine, and a third above the foot on the exterior. The bottom 
is slightly concave, which does not, however, necessarily call for an early date. On 
the significance of the plain rim, see the preceding number; a second-century (second 
half?) specimen, with an interior groove, is ibid., Pl. LIII, 19. Unsigned, probably 
from Central Gaul. 

Conclusions: At the time when South (and Central) Gaulish ware was being ex- 
ported through the western Roman world, as discussed in detail by Hermet, Chapter 
XIII, there was also a tangible export to Egypt, and, by inference, to other localities 
in the East. The intact preservation of the vases here presented suggests that many 
others in fragmentary condition exist in the same neighborhoods; we may assume an 
importation too large to attribute to the chance penetration of private families and 
soldiers carrying their personal lares and penates. It is not possible now to determine 
the sites in Egypt where these nine vases were acquired, but they did not all come 
from the same spot and they seem to divide themselves chronologically and morpho- 
logically into two main groups: an earlier, comprising Nos. 1-5 above, Forms 27 
and 18, with a probably pre-Flavian median date; and a later, Nos. 6-9, Forms 35 


Fig. 4.— UNsIGNED Form 35, rrom Eeypt (7: 9) 


1 Oswald-Pryce, p. 192; but compare pl. LIII, 20, slightly convex, Claudius-Nero. 

2 Op. cit., p. 193. The chronological evidence rests largely on the finds from Pudding Pan Rock 
(a.D. 150-190), where five of the twenty-five bowls of Forms 35 and 36 have plain rims. The contour of 
our bowl resembles Pan Rock No. 6 in several significant respects. Cf. R. A. Smith, Proc. Soc. Antiq. 


of London XXI, 1907, p. 280. 8 
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and 36, with a distinctly post-Flavian bias. The first group all carry signatures, four 
of which are attested for La Graufesenque and Italy; the latter group are entirely 
unsigned and it would strain probabilities to assign all of them to La Graufesenque. 
The absence of Forms 29 and 37, carrying decorations in relief and found in im- 
mense numbers in Europe, is suggestive but inconclusive in such a small collection. 
Unquestionably Egypt used both of the principal centers of Gaulish ceramic manu- 
facture as sources for importation, each in its own period,' and conversely certain 
Rutenian potters, e.g. Bassin(i)us, Maccarus, Secundus and Vitalis, made a definite 
practice of southward exportation, which was not made by certain others. Further 
explorations among Roman sites and better recording of Roman pottery in Egypt 
and the Near East will surely give us further details throwing light not merely on 
ceramic development, but upon commercial relations as well. 

Since the above was set in type Mr. J. H. Iliffe’s important study in the sigillata 
of the Near East has appeared in the Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities of 
Palestine V1, 1936, pp. 4-53. For our purposes its interest lies in the appended list 
of signatures,? which sometimes includes Form numbers, implying penetration of 
Gaulish wares to the Near East from both La Graufesenque and Lezoux both before 
and after the Flavian quarter-century. The evidence of this list and the others cited 
in the preceding note is quite different from that of the names in C.J.L. VIII (Africa) : 
in the Near East there is no overwhelming proportion of Claudian-Neronian South 
Gaulish signatures and, curiously, some of the South Gaulish potters one would most 
expect to find are conspicuously absent —for instance all the names in our own 
short list above and their prolific contemporaries, Albanus (VIII, 10479, 3 and 
22645, 2 [Constantine]), Germanus (zbid. 10479, 26 [Philippeville] and 22645, 155 


[Carthage]), Logirnus (ibid. 22645, 99 and 192 [Guraya and Cherchel]), Manus,’ 
Matugenus, Modestus and Mommo (ibid. 22645, 223, 242-244 [Cherchel]), to 
mention only a selection.* Further, while Mr. Iliffe reports sporadic Gaulish signa- 
tures from Syria and Greece, paralleling the references in our first and second 


1 This statement is supported by the signatures from Africa, C.J.L. VIII, 10479 and 22645, but the 
earlier names far outnumber the later. 

2 Mr. Iliffe’s signatures might be extended by those in the lists of Koumanoudes, Arch. Ephem. 
1862, Cols. 10-16 (Athens), of which the Latin signatures are gathered in C.I.L. III, 6546; of Oxé’s 
“Bericht iiber Vorarbeiten zum Katalog der Italischen Terra Sigillata”’ in Bericht d. rém.-germ. Komm. 
VII, 1912/1914, especially p. 14, dealing with Greek signatures in the West; of Walters in Cat. of the 
Roman Pottery in the British Museum, pp. 13-20, “from Greek sites”; of Fitzgerald, Beth Shan III, 
pp. 47 f., for which see also Waage and Comfort in Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement 
LXVIII, 1936, pp. 221-224; and of myself, A. J. A. XX XIII, 1929, pp. 484-500 (Corinth). There are 
also references to Greek sigillata stamps scattered through the Not. Scav.; especially significant is 
DIONYCIOC (sic) from Boscoreale in a context which cannot long antedate the eruption (Della Corte, 
Not. Scav. 1921, p. 425), and a Claudian date is the earliest that can be safely assumed for Mr. Iliffe’s 
MAPKOY from Leadenhall St., London. Italian names from the Levant are also L. Fastidi (Alexandria 
Troas) and OI/APE EVHODI=Cn. Ate(i) Euhodi (near Smyrna) (Mommsen, Eph. Epig. V, 1884, pp. 

> ‘TAT 
66,595), anda “beautiful flat platter of about 20 inches diameter with four stamps alternating~ oon 
and PHILOGE,” transcribed in the Corinth Museum by Mr. M. P. Snyder. 

’ Gaulish signatures found at Carthage are extended by Delattre, R. Arch. XX XIII, 1898, p. 101 
(Of Vita); Bull. Arch. 1904, p. 497 (Of Iucund); see also Rev. Tunisienne 1905 (not accessible to me). 
Italian signatures from Carthage are recorded by Icard, Bull. Arch. 1917, pp. 356 ff.; 1923, pp. 35 f.; 
1927, pp. 435 f.; Rev. Tunisienne 1935, pp. 146 f. 
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footnotes to the text above, the majority are from Alexandria, via which port we may 
assume that most vases reaching Syria and Palestine had been shipped. The city 
and the Nile Valley absorbed the lion’s share of wares entering the harbor, but some 
of it continued northward to other bazaars. Shipments to Asia Minor, however, 
would have come via Rhodes, and although I know of no sigillata from this island, 
it is to be expected that significantly large quantities may in time appear. 
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MYKENISCHE KULTSZENEN 
I 


In DER Erkliirung der meisten mykenischen Darstellungen von Kultszenen besteht 
ein gewisser consensus gentium. Dennoch bleibt diese Art der Erkliirung zweifelhaft, 
und eine andere lisst sich vielleicht ebensowohl verteidigen.’ 

1. Goldring aus Mykenai, sehr oft abgebildet, z. B. Springer, Kunstgeschichte * I, 
S. 101, Abb. 212 und J.H.S. XXI, S. 108, Abb. 4 und XLV, S. 11, Abb. 12; im 
Folgenden als Palladion-Ring bezeichnet. Die Darstellung setzt sich aus drei 
Streifen zusammen: der erste unten fiinf Figuren enthaltend, der zweite in der 
Mitte die sechste, die Doppelaxt und die Baumkrone, der dritte oben Sonne und 
Mond. Genau in der Mitte des unteren Streifens und des Bildrandes sieht man eine 
sehr kleine Frauenfigur, viel kleiner als die drei Frauen, die sie umgeben. Sie steht 
auf einem niedrigen Sockel oder Pfeiler aus Bruchsteinen und ist etwas anders gebaut 
als jene: der Oberkérper ist im Verhiiltnis zum unteren zu lang. Der untere Teil ihres 
Rockes ist zylindrisch, wiihrend der Rock bei den grossen Figuren durchweg ko- 
nische Form zeigt. So hat die kleine Figur wesentliche Ziige der “bell-shaped Idols” 
und ist als ein solches aufzufassen. Ihr Nacken ist dem Beschauer zugekehrt, ihre 
Hiinde, die Blumen halten, in Schulterhéhe gehoben. 

Die stehenden Frauen links dieser Statuette sieht man allgemein als Beterinnen 
an, und mit Recht: es empfiehlt sich, die sitzende Frau ebenso aufzufassen, da 
sie sich in nichts von ihnen unterscheidet. Dass sie sitzt (vielleicht soll sie auch in 
der im Siiden iiblichen Weise kauern) spricht nicht dagegen. Man vergleiche, was 
Heiler ausfiihrt: 2 ““Mit dem Knien verwandt ist die hockende, kauernde oder sit- 
zende Gebetshaltung. Bei den Flussnegern Kameruns kauert der betende Hiuptling 
vor dem Opferaltar. Bei den birmanischen Katchin sitzt der Priester, der das 
Opfergebet rezitiert, auf einem Schemel. Die Bewohner auf Celebes beten sitzend. 
Bei den Opfern der Baronga spricht der Offiziant sein Gebet sitzend. Der Brah- 
manenschiiler betet bei der Abendandacht sitzend. Die sitzende Gebetstellung 
iibernahm der Buddhismus als Meditationshaltung (asana). Die zu den chthonischen 
Géttern betenden Griechen kauerten am Boden in einer halb sitzenden, halb knieen- 
den Stellung (xpéxvv xabetouévn, Il. IX, 570). Am Feste der Thesmophorien nahmen die 
athenischen Frauen eine hockende Gebetstellung ein (xayai xaOqueva), wie sie auch 
im iigyptischen Isiskult iiblich war (Plutarch, De Is., 69). Bei den Rémern durften 
betende Frauen gleich Schutzflehenden und Trauernden auf dem Boden kauern 
(vgl. Properz II, 28b, 45: Ante tuosque (Jovis) pedes illa ipsa adoperta sedebit 
Narrabitque sedens longa pericla sua). Numas Vorschrift, sich nach dem Gebet 
zu setzen Plutarch, Num. 14, 5; vgl. Aet. Rom. 25, Mor. 

1 Mykenisch steht hier auch fiir kretisch und minoisch. Die sog. Thisbefunde und die Darstell wagen 
bei Nilsson, Minoan-Mycenaean Religion (hernach M.M.R.), S. 230, Abb. 72-73, werden tibergangen. 
Mit Schweitzer, Gnomon IV, 1928, SS. 169 ff. nehme ich an, dass sie gefilscht sind. Ebenso lasse ich 
den Ring aus dem Spiel, den Evans, Palace of Minos IV, SS. 947 ff., Abb. 915 ff. veréffentlicht hat. 


? Friedrich Heiler, “‘Die Kérperhaltung beim Gebet,”’ in Orient. Studien Fritz Hommel gewidmet, 
Leipzig 1918, II, SS. 170 ff. 
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270 D; Tert. De or. 16), deutet vielleicht daraufhin, dass in Rom urspriinglich beim 
Gebet die sitzende Haltung iiblich war.” 

Als germanisches Beispiel liisst sich noch hinzufiigen das Gebet der Brynhild: 
““Gebt uns Sitzenden Sieg”’ (Edda, iibertragen von Felix Genzmer, Jena 1922, I= 
Thule 1, S. 132) und als mexikanisches die Anbetung der Maisgiéttin bei den Azteken: 
“‘Einer nach dem anderen kauerte sich vor ihr hin, was unserm Knien entspricht” 
(Frazer, Golden Bough, S. 858 der Deutschen Ausgabe). Am niichsten kommt dem 
Palladionring eine Schilderung aus der goldenen Pagode zu Rangun in Birma: “ Wir 
sahen die Gliubigen in hockender Stellung Buddha ihre Blumenopfer darbringen” 
(O. v. Hanstein, Vom Segelschiffsjyungen zum Lloydkapitéin, Minden, 1929, S. 55).! 

Man darf hiernach die Sitzende des Palladionringes als Priesterin oder Offiziantin 
ansehen, welche die von den beiden andern geweihten Blumen dem Gétterbildchen 
in die Hinde gibt (vgl. Frickenhaus, Tiryns I, S. 130). 

Die kleine Figur rechts am Bildrande ist ebenfalls eine Statuette: Sockel, Gréssen- 
verhiltnisse, Haltung sind dieselben wie bei der mittleren. Sie hebt die Hinde nicht, 
um anzubeten; der Gestus der Anbetung hebt eine Hand oder beide zur Héhe des 
Kopfes. Die Haltung dieser Hinde hier soll lediglich die erhobenen Hiinde von 
Idolen wiedergeben wie M.M.R., Nr. 78 und 80. Auch sie werden Blumen zu halten 
bekommen. 

Zwischen dem Idol rechts und der sitzenden Frau weist der Baum den Weg zu 
dem mittleren Streifen. Er ist kein Kultgegenstand, denn er ist nicht umziiunt; es 
ist lediglich der heilige Baum des Temenos, in dem die kleinen Gétterbilder stehen. 
Links, im Mittelpunkt des Ganzen, zeigt sich die Doppelaxt. Auch sie ist hier nicht 
selbst Kultgegenstand, sondern bezeichnet die Heiligkeit von Platz und Handlung. 
Man kann sogar im Zweifel sein, ob sie ein konkretes Ding bedeutet oder nur eine 
Art Hieroglyphe. Im ersten Fall miisste man sich vorstellen, dass sie in der Erde 
steckt oder auch in einem Sockel, der nicht dargestellt ist, um Ueberschneidung zu 
vermeiden, wogegen die mykenischen Kiinstler manchmal sehr empfindlich waren 
(Rodenwaldt, Fries des Megarons von Mykenait, S. 37). 

Weiter auf derselben Hiéhe steht ein drittes Idol. Es ist nicht grésser als die 
beiden anderen; sein Sockel wird verdeckt durch den Blumenstrauss der linken 
Anbeterin. Man hat keinen Grund anzunehmen, dass es vom Himmel herabschwebe; 
die Art, wie diese Kiinstler die Perspektive behandeln (Rodenwaldt, a.a.0. S. 37 und 
56; Curtius, Antike Kunst, S. 47), erlaubt durchaus die Annahme, dass die Figur 
einfach weiter im Hintergrund stehen soll als die anderen. Die Haarstriihne, die 
von der beschildeten Figur nach links wehen, erscheinen ebenso neben den Schultern 
der stehenden Anbeterinnen und beweisen also nichts fiir eine Bewegung von oben 
nach unten. Schild und Speer bezeichnen die Figur als Kriegsgottheit. Nilsson 
freilich neigt dazu, derart bewaffnete Gétter fiir Jagdgottheiten zu halten, weil 
Mykeniier auf der Léwenjagd manchmal Schilde tragen. Aber diese Jagdstiicke 
stellen doch wohl Szenen aus der Fremde dar und sind Zeugnisse fiir Reisen der 
mykenischen Herren an asiatische Fiirstenhéfe. Es ist nicht wahrscheinlich dass 


1 Noch eine Analogie? Die hungrigen Ovambos begriissen die Missionsautos, die ihnen Lebensmittel 
bringen, indem sie sich niederkauern und in die Hinde klatschen (Miinchener Illustr. Presse vom 1. 
Nov., 1931). 
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die Mykenier bei der Jagd in ihren Waldbergen sich mit dem plumpen Sakos 
beluden. Ausserdem miissen die Kreter und erst recht die Mykeniier kriegerische 
Leute gewesen sein, sonst hitten sie ihre Reichtiimer weder bekommen noch 
behauptet, und Minos, der Athen und Megara unterwarf, erscheint mehrfach als 
Kriegsheld. So ist auch unser Idol eine Kriegsgottheit.! Damit offenbar hingt es 
zusammen, dass von ihm aus eine Reihe von Schiideln den rechten Bildrand her- 
abliuft. Es sind Reste von Opfern, vielleicht von Hunden, wie denn die Karer 
ihrem Kriegsgott Hunde darbrachten und auf einem Siegel aus Knossos (B.S.A. 
IX, S. 59, Abb. 38; M.M.R., S. 306) einen Kriegsgott ein grosser Hund begleitet. 
Dafiir, dass man die Schidel der Opfertiere am Platze liess, wird sich spiiter noch 
ein Beleg finden (unten, S. 423). 

Ueber der ganzen Szene zeigt der Palladionring eine doppelte Wellenlinie. Sie 
stammt von den Wandgemiilden (vgl. z. B. den Rhytontriiger von Knossos). Weder 
hier noch dort stellen diese Linien etwas dar; sie sind lediglich eine ornamentale 
Weiterbildung der Grenze zwischen zwei verschiedenfarbigen Horizontalstreifen, 
die, wo die Farben fehlen, sich iiberhaupt nur durch eine gezeichnete Linie wieder- 
geben liess. Sonne und Mond dariiber fasse ich als eine Art Hieroglyphen auf. Sie 
sagen vielleicht nur, dass dort freier Himmel ist. Doch kénnten sie auch ein Datum 
bedeuten: Neumond. Den neuen Mond unmissverstindlich darzustellen, wiire dem 
Grabstichel unmiglich. So half sich unser Kiinstler, indem er durch die letzte diinne 
Mondsichel und die Sonne den folgenden Tag, d. h. den Neumondstag, bezeichnete. 

Wir haben also eine Darstellung ohne Epiphanie, ohne “‘ Abkiirzung.’’ Der Kiinst- 
ler bildet héchst lebendig ein Heiligtum mit drei Gétterbildchen. Vor dem einen 
liegen Schidel geopferter Tiere auf dem Boden, dem anderen bringt eine Frau, 
vielleicht die Priesterin, Blumen dar, die ihr von zwei Helferinnen gereicht werden; 
das Ganze iiberschattet ein Baum. Es fehlt jede Mystik; dargestellt ist, was jeder 
kannte und tiiglich sehen konnte. Man ist versucht, von mykenischem Realismus zu 
sprechen. 

2. Dieselben Géttinnen erkenne ich auf dem Pinax von Mykenai (Ath. Mitt. 
XXXVI, 1912, S. 129, Taf. 8). Bereits Rodenwaldt hat vermutet, dass die be- 
schildete Figur dieselbe Géttin sei wie auf dem Palladionring. Es besteht kein Grés- 
sen unterschied zwischen den drei Frauen des Pinax. Auf sorgfiltigen Zeichnungen, 
z. B. auf dem Dolch mit der Liwenjagd, reicht das Sakos bis auf die Knéchel. Wenn 
wir dementsprechend die fehlenden Fiisse bei der beschildeten Géttin des Pinax 
ergiinzen, steht sie ein gut Stiick iiber dem unteren Bildrand, d. h. etwas im Hinter- 
grund. Der Altar ist vor ihr gedacht und nur zur Seite verschoben, um ihre Fiisse 
nicht zu verdecken (vgl. Rodenwaldt, a.a.0., S. 37, zu Abb. 19). Die drei Figuren 
bilden ein Dreieck, wie die Idole des Palladionringes; dort steht die Doppelaxt im 
Mittelpunkt, hier der Altar. Eine andere Aehnlichkeit bildet die Haltung der nicht 
beschildeten Frauengestalten hier mit den entsprechenden Idolen dort; sie heben 


1 Wenn Schweitzer, Gnomon IV, 1928, S. 175 meint, das Palladion finde sich im kretischen Bereich 
nicht, so widerspricht dem das Siegel von H. Triada, Mon. Ant. XIII, S. 44, Nr. 36, Taf. 6.; Ann. 
Seuol. It. At. VIII-IX, 1925-26, S. 124, Abb. 132. Allerdings steht die Abbildung auf dem Kopf. 
Riickt man sie zurecht, so erkennt man deutlich Kiépfe und Unterschenkel, die iiber den Schildrand 
herausragen. Es sind zwei Palladia von innen gesehen. 
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die Arme, aber wie dort nur halb, nicht zum Gebet. Man michte glauben, dass der 
Pinax dasselbe Temenos darstellt wie der Ring. Aber sollen seine Figuren ebenfalls 
Statuetten sein? Ich glaube, die Frage ist falsch gestellt. Fiir die Leute von Mykenai 
waren die Tonidole ihres Heiligtums die Géttinnen. Aber diese stellten sie sich un- 
willkiirlich nicht in den primitiven Formen der Idole vor. Nur deren allgemeine 
Haltung, besonders die ihrer Arme kopierten die Kiinstler, aber das Uebrige formte 
sich ihnen nach ihrer eigenen Zeit. Der Ring behiilt die Sockel, die Kleinheit, die 
Proportionen der Idole bei, um sie von menschlichen Wesen zu unterscheiden; bei 
dem Pinax fiel diese Notwendigkeit weg. Immerhin modernisiert der Ring auch ein 
wenig, vor allem gibt er den Idolen Fiisse, die sie in Wirklichkeit nicht hatten. Dies 
Bestreben, freilich ein unbewusstes, der Idee des dargestellten Gegenstandes niher 
zu kommen als dieser selbst, wird uns noch 6fter begegnen. Almgren hat dasselbe an 
schwedischen Felsbildern bemerkt (Nordische Felszeichnungen, SS. 98, 134, 137, 140). 

Sollte Obiges richtig sein, so wiire immerhin bemerkenswert, dass zwei Bilder, die 
beide in Mykenai gefunden sind, das gleiche Heiligtum darstellen. Wir diirften 
dieses dann wohl fiir die erste Kultstiitte der Stadt halten und es auf der Burg 
suchen. Man denkt an das Temenos der Athena auf der Akropolis zu Athen: auch 
dort wuchs ein heiliger Baum, und es wurde dort ja wohl ebenfalls urspriinglich eine 
Dreiheit von Géttinnen verehrt. Zwei von ihnen waren Vegetationsgottheiten, wie 
die beiden auf dem Ring, denen die Blumen dargebracht werden. Die dritte war 
anderer Art: auf Kypros, wo sie ebenfalls verehrt wurde, forderte sie Menschenopfer; 
so bildet sie eine gewisse Analogie zu der Schildgottheit des Ringes, die andererseits 
wieder an Pallas und Palladion erinnert. Es wiire auch nicht belanglos, wenn Bilder, 
die in Mykenai gefunden sind, einheimische Gegenstiinde darstellten. 

Die Mittelgruppe des Palladionrings —ein stehendes Idol und davor ein sitzender 
Anbeter—findet sich mit Abweichungen auch sonst. 

3. Mon. Ant. XIII, S. 43, Abb. 38=.M.M.R., S. 299, Abb. 86; Ann. Scuol. It. At., 
a.a.0., S. 142, Abb. 158. Links steht auf einem Sockel von Feldsteinen eine kleine 
steife Figur in einem kurzen Rock, in der vorgestreckten Hand ein trichterférmiges 
Gefiiss. Rechts sitzt auf zwei Felsstiicken eine viel gréssere Frau, welche die Rechte 
gegen die Figur streckt, als ob sie zu ihr spriiche. Es scheint mir klar, dass die kleine 
Gestalt eine Statuette ist; auch Savignoni nennt sie “figura a forma di xoanon.” 
Der seltsam kurze Rock erklirt sich am einleuchtendsten daraus, dass der Kiinstler 
einem der iiblichen “‘bell-shaped idols” Beine angesetzt hat. 

4. Furtwingler, Ant. Gemmen III, S. 37, Abb. 15. Links stehende weibliche Figur, 
deren linker Arm nicht sichtbar ist. Der rechte ist zum Busen gebogen wie bei dem 
Idol auf Nr. 3. Ebenso wie dort sitzt eine viel gréssere Frau auf zwei fliichtig skiz- 
zierten Steinen. Zwischen beiden Gestalten das Hornsymbol, das die Kultszene 
bezeichnet. Rechts von dem Kopfe des Idols ein unkenntliches Ding, wie man sie 
oft auf diesen kleinen Bildern findet, ein Symbol oder Geriit. 

5. J.H.S. XXI, 1901,S. 190, Abb. 64 = Bossert, Alt Kreta, Abb. 249 g. Links kleine 
stehende weibliche Figur in steifer Haltung, linker Arm leicht gehoben, rechter 
gesenkt. Vor ihr eine viel gréssere Frau, die mit der Rechten einen Spiegel in die 
Hohe halt. Hinter ihr ein Hérnerbau, der die Kultszene bezeichnet: eine Frau bringt 
sitzend der stehenden Kultstatuette ein Weihgeschenk dar. 
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6. Ant. Gemmen III, S. 36, Abb. 14=J.H.S. XXI, 1901, S. 175, Abb. 51 = Bossert 
AK., Abb. 250 i. Links kleine stehende miinnliche Figur in steifer Haltung, Speer 
in der Linken, die Rechte vorgestreckt, Nacken zum Beschauer. Rechts sitzt eine 
viel gréssere Frau auf einem Schemel und streckt die Linke vor (zu der Geste, Evans 
a.a.O.). Auch hier wird die kleinere Figur Kultstatuette sein. 

7. J.H.S. XXII, 1902, S. 78, Abb. 4. Links kleine Frauengestalt stehend, Rock 
iihnlich wie bei dem Idol auf Nr. 3, die Linke gehoben, die Rechte angewinkelt. 
Rechts vor ihr kauert ein viel grésserer ““Diimon”’ mit hoch erhobenen Hinden: 
er betet das Idol an. 

Die Figur des kauernden Diimons noch einmal, Mon. Ant. XIII, S. 39, Abb. 32 = 
M.M.R., S. 319, Abb. 95 (die Abbildungen stehen auf dem Kopf, wie der Schweif 
zeigt; Ann. Scuol. It. At., a.a.0., S. 119, Abb. 122) und J.H.S. XXII, 1902, S. 81, 
Taf. VII 37 und 39. 

8. Der “ Minotaurusring”’ aus Knossos, M.M.R., 321. Links ein “Dimon” auf 
einem Feldstuhl sitzend mit erhobener Rechten, vor ihm eine stehende minnliche 
Gestalt und neben dieser ein Tier, dessen Kopf vor dem Knie des “‘Diimons” 
erscheint. Das Riemenwerk auf der Brust des Stehenden kénnte eine Kleidung 
bedeuten wie die des Gottes auf der Gemme aus Vaphio, Ant. Gemmen III, S. 39, 
der an einem Seil einen Greifen hilt, und des ihnlichen Gottes ebenda, 47. Aber 
auch der Oberleib der Kriegsgéttin mit dem Liéwen B.S.A. TX, S. 59, Abb. 37, zeigt 
iihnliche Streifen. So ist es trotz der starken Zerstérung des “‘ Minotaurusringes”’ 
wahrscheinlich, dass der sitzende Dimon eine Gottheit anbetet, die als solche durch 
ihr heiliges Tier bezeichnet ist. Ein merklicher Gréssenunterschied zwischen Gott- 
heit und Anbeter scheint freilich nicht zu bestehen, und es bleibt eine Unklar- 
heit.! 

9. J.H.S. XXII, 1902, S. '77, Taf. VI, 3. Man erkennt drei Figuren. In der Mitte 
steht eine kleine weibliche Figur, in der Haltung nicht unihnlich der Géttin links 
auf dem Pinax. Rechts von ihr sitzt eine viel gréssere Frau. Links geht eine dritte 
Gestalt fort, der Photographie nach ebenfalls betriichtlich grésser als die Mittelfigur; 
die Abbildung S. 77, 2 ist darin nicht genau. Anscheinend haben wir hier die Sta- 
tuette einer Gottheit, einen sitzenden Anbeter und eine zweite menschliche Figur, 
die Géttin in der Mitte, wie zu erwarten. 

10. Zu dieser Reihe gehért noch J.H.S. XLV, 1925, S. 18 f., Abb. 20: eine sitzende 
Frau, die Wasser in ein Kultgefiiss giesst. Dass es sich um ein solches handelt, 
beweist das Hornsymbol, hinter dem es steht. Zu sitzen, wenn man Wasser aus- 
giesst, ist weder bequem noch natiirlich; geschieht es dennoch bei einem Kultakt, 
so ist es eben eine rituelle Haltung. 

11. Ant. Gemmen, Taf. VI, 18=Bossert, AK., Abb. 250c. Links Greif an eine 
kleine Siiule gebunden, die in der Mitte des Bildes steht, und zwar ein wenig schief, 
entsprechend dem verfiigbaren Raume. Zu ihrer Rechten sitzt eine “wie es scheint, 
miinnliche, doch langbekleidete Gestalt” (Furtwiingler). An Siulen angebundene 


1Ein Gott in Begleitung eines Lowen auch Mon. Ant. XIII, S. 44, Abb. 40 =M.M.R., 8.306, Abb. 87; 
Ann. Scuol. It. At., a.a.0., S. 187, Abb. 150. Der Zeichner hat die Figur missverstanden; nur die 
Photographie erméglicht ein wirkliches Verstiindnis. Der Gott—ein Idol, wie es scheint—steht in 
steifer Haltung, den Nacken zum Beschauer. Von seiner linken Schulter zur rechten Hiifte hiingt ein 
Kocher, dessen unteres Ende auf der Zeichnung ein seltsamer ‘‘Giinsbauch”’ geworden ist. 
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Tiere finden sich 6fter (Ant. Gemmen, III, S. 44, Abb. 18 und S. 51, Abb. 32; J.H.S. 
XXI, 1901, S. 158, Abb. 36 und 159, Abb. 39; auch das Léwentor von Mykenai 
gehdrt hierher). Das bedeutet nichts anderes, als wenn eine Gottheit das Tier hiilt. 
Dieses ist nur Attribut, Kultgegenstand der Gott, und so hier die Siiule, wiihrend die 
sitzende Gestalt Anbeter oder Priester ist. 

12. Dieselbe Gruppe ohne Tier erscheint Ath. Mitt. LV, 1930, S. 121 f., Taf. 2, 3, 
(M.M.R., S. 125, Abb. 26=J.H.S. XLIX, 1929, S. 147, Abb. 1). Die Siule (als 
solche gedeutet von Curtius, Antike Kunst, II, 58) ist wieder sehr klein, so klein wie 
die menschengestaltigen Idole auch. Der Priester (die Priesterin?) hat dasselbe 
lange Gewand wie auf Nr. 11 und sitzt auf einem Feldstuhl (vgl. Nr. 8), der indes 
eine hohe Lehne hat wie der Stuhl des vorigen Bildes, und erhebt mit der Rechten 
ein Rhyton. Hinter dem Stuhl eine Truhe. Die Szene spielt sich also in einem Hause 
ab (so auch Curtius, a.a.0.). Ueber der Truhe ein Vogel, vermutlich aus Ton, wie 
man sie hiufig findet. Von rechts schreiten vier “‘Diimonen”’ heran, welche die 
iiblichen Kriige tragen. Ihr Weg geht an einer Reihe senkrecht stehender Zweige 
vorbei. Das Ganze ist die Kopie eines Stiickes von einem Wandgemiilde, wie der 
Fries darunter beweist (Ich denke, die meisten der kleinen Siegelbilder sind solche 
Kopien). Der Graveur hat nichts geiindert, aber Fries wie Truhe riicksichtslos 
zerschnitten und den Vogel jimmerlich eingeklemmt, da er ihn nicht wohl zer- 
schneiden konnte. Ueber den Diimonen ist die Wand, vor der sie stehen und auf 
die jene Zweige gemalt zu denken sind, wie iiblich durch eine wagerechte Wellenlinie 
aufgeteilt; die Punktierung iiber dieser Linie halte ich fiir einen Versuch, die dunklere 
Farbung nachzuahmen, die das Vorbild in diesem Streifen hatte. Der letztere ist 
wieder mit Zweigen gefiillt; zwischen ihnen Sonne und Mond. Auf dem Original 
waren sie vielleicht in einem noch héheren Streifen und wurden von dem Stem- 
pelschneider nur hierhin gesetzt, um sie nicht weglassen zu miissen. Es ist freilich 
schwer zu sagen, was sie bedeuten.' 

Doch auf jeden Fall haben wir hier wieder eine voéllig realistische Darstellung: 
Opfer in einem Hausheiligtum. Die kleine Siule ist der Kultgegenstand; der Priester 
sitzt bei der Spende auf einem Thronsessel. Im “Thronsaal” zu Knossos mégen 
solche Feiern vor sich gegangen sein. Denn die “‘Diimonen”’ sind verkleidete Miin- 
ner, wie ich unten noch zu zeigen hoffe. Heilers oben angefiihrte Worte: “Bei den 
birmanischen Katchin sitzt der Priester, der das Opfergebet rezitiert, auf einem 
Schemel”’ lesen sich wie eine Erklirung zu unserem Bilde. 

Eine andere Gruppe dieser Szenen zeigt stehende Beter vor wiederum viel kleineren 
Idolen. 

13. Die sog. Bergmutter, B.S.A. VII, S. 28, Abb. 29=M.M.R., S. 303 f. Die 
Gottin ist deutlich als Statuette charakterisiert: sie hat keine Fiisse. Der Sockel 
(vgl. Nilsson, Griech. Feste, S. 390, Anm. 2) hat Stufen fiir die Vorderpfoten der 
Tiere; diese sind natiirlich auch Tonfiguren. Der Anbeter links ist viel grésser als das 
Idol. Rechts ist ein Aufbau mit Kulthérnern, den wir uns durchaus nicht als “‘Ab- 


1 Die seltsame Stellung des Mondes lisst wieder an eine Zeitangabe denken. Der Kiinstler kiénnte 
etwa, wie mein Amtsgenosse Steinmann mich belehrt, an die Morgenstunde unmittelbar nach Neu- 
mond um die Herbstgleiche gedacht haben, weil die Sonne rechts steht; allerdings steht sie dann in 
Wirklichkeit héher. Das ist natiirlich nur ein Vorschlag zur Giite, doch mégen die Mykenier bei 
ihren Beziehungen zu Aegypten und Asien astronomische Kenntnisse gehabt haben. 
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kiirzung” oder auch nur als verkleinert vorzustellen brauchen. Wir kennen solche 
Hornerbauten aus Knossos, die nicht grésser sind. Das Ganze wird sich in einem 
Hausheiligtume abspielen. 

14. Aehnlich J.H.S. XXII, 1902, S. 77, Abb. 1. Hier sind zwei Aufbauten. Das 
Gotterbild, als solches wieder durch das Fehlen der Fiisse gekennzeichnet, hat keinen 
Sockel und steht etwas schief, wie die Siiule auf Nr. 11, beides vermutlich wie dort 
aus Raummangel. Doch kénnte es auch eine aufgehiingte Statuette sein, wie sie sich 
spiter, z. B. im Attiskult, finden. An eine herabschwebende lebende Géttin zu den- 
ken, verbietet die deutliche Kennzeichnung als Tonfigur. 

15. J.H.S. XLV, 1925, S. 58, Abb. 51. Vier Frauen tanzen im Kreis auf einer 
Wiese. Wellenlinien, die beiderseits der Mittelfigur nach aussen ansteigen, bezeich- 
nen Gelinde. Oben rechts eine kleine Gestalt, die stark an ein “bell-shaped idol” 
erinnert, das Tonbild der Géttin, der der Tanz gilt. Es steht im Hintergrunde. Die 
“Schlange” links erweckt Zweifel; ihr “‘Leib”’ kann ebensogut eine Gelindelinie 
sein, ihr “Kopf” ein Stein oder ein schlecht gezeichnetes Ohr, das zu dem Auge unter 
dem rechten Ende der Linie gehért (vgl. unten S. 419). 

16. Goldring aus Kilia, in Berlin, Bossert, AK., Abb. 324a=M.M.R.,S. 228, Abb. 
71 und Taf. 11. Die Liebenswiirdigkeit von Herrn Professor Zahn verschaffte mir 
zwei Abgiisse, sodass ich die iiusserst kleine Darstellung genau betrachten konnte. 
Keine der Abbildungen ist ganz zuverliissig. Einen vollig falschen Eindruck gibt die 
Zeichnung M.M.R., 228, wo man an Hellenistisches erinnert wird. Bei Bossert 
wiederum werden die Formen durch die Glanzlichter erweicht und verdickt. Rechts 
ein ummauertes Gehege, aus dem ein Baum hervorragt. In der Bildmitte steht ein 
Mann, der seine Hand nach links vorstreckt gegen eine ebenfalls stehende, jedoch 
erheblich kleinere weibliche Figur. Sie steht auf einem Steinsockel, der durch ge- 
kreuzte Striche angedeutet ist; sie sind bei Bossert deutlich zu sehen. Das untere 
Ende des Rockes und der vordere Umriss des Sockels sind in Eins gezogen, was wohl 
auf Rechnung der besonderen Kleinheit der Darstellung kommt. Vor dem Sockel ein 
spindelférmiges Blatt, rechts von seinem oberen Ende ein Punkt, wohl eine Bliite. 
Hinter dem Kopf der Statuette leicht gravierte Linien, die fast wie Fliigel wirken, 
wenn das Licht in bestimmter Weise von der Seite darauf fiallt. Es kénnen aber auch 
Kratzer sein, die garnicht beabsichtigt waren. Die vorgestreckten Arme sind nur 
Stiimpfe. Dies, der Sockel und die Kleinheit der weiblichen Figur beweisen, dass wir 
eine Statuette sehen. Der Stern iiber dem Ganzen besagt vielleicht, dass es atch um 
eine handelt. 

. J.HS. XXI, 1901, S. 170, Abb. 48. Oben in der Mitte, also im Hintergrund, 
eine ee kleine minnliche Gestalt mit Speer, in der Haltung der “Bergmutter,” die 
Statuette einer Gottheit, die hier Verehrung geniesst. Aber die Anbetung der Frau 
links gilt der kleinen Siule in dem Temenos, das rechts das Bild abschliesst und dem 
auf Nr. 16 sehr adhnlich ist. Vor ihm ein Mast, dessen oberes Ende der Bildrand ab- 
schneidet, was beweist, dass “ Abkiirzung”’ dem Kiinstler fern lag: er hiitte sonst den 
Mast verkleinert, statt ihn durchzuschneiden. Auf dem Originalgemilde trug der 
Mast gewiss, wie auf dem Sarkophag von H. Triada, die Doppelaxt und den heiligen 
Vogel. Wieder wie auf Nr. 1 und 12 die Darstellung eines ganzen Heiligtums: in 
einer Felsgegend ein mit Steinplatten belegter Platz, darauf ein kleines ummauertes 
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Gehege, in dem ausser dem heiligen Baum und einem Mast, zwei Idole stehen, ein 
anikonisches und ein menschengestaltiges. 

18. Goldring des Ashmolean-Museums, M.M.R., S. 296, Abb. 86 und Taf. 3. 
Der Liebenswiirdigkeit von Herrn D. B. Harden verdanke ich einen Abguss. Er 
zeigt etwas mehr als die Zeichnung. Der Gegenstand, vor dem die Frau in der 
Mitte kniet, kann kein Gefiiss sein; er wird unten von einer unregelmissigen Linie 
begrenzt, sodass sein unteres Ende sich nach rechts umbiegt, fast wie ein Ledersack. 
Was oben an diesem Gegenstande auf den ersten Blick als Miindungsrand eines 
Gefiisses erscheinen kénnte, ist der linke Unterarm der Frau. Der sog. Henkel ist 
eine Art Ring, der an einer Schnur (diese fehlt auf der Zeichnung) anscheinend vom 
Handgelenk der Frau herabhingt. Aber was bedeuten die beiden ovalen Gegenstiinde 
rechts, von denen flammenartige Zungen aufsteigen? Ganz ihnlich sind auf dem 
Ring aus Mochlos bei Seager, Explor. in the Island of M., S. 89 ff.=Bossert, AK, 
Abb. 250b) die beiden Halbkugeln mit denselben Zungen rechts auf dem Bilde.' 
Seager denkt zweifelnd an einen Schild, aber das mykenische Sakos besteht nicht 
aus zwei unverbundenen Teilen. Es wire auch unverstindlich, warum dieser Schild 
auf einer Langseite stehen sollte. Vor Allem jedoch fehlt so eine Deutung der Flam- 
men. Auf einem Siegel aus Zakro, J.H.S. XXII, 1902, S. 88, Abb. 29, stehen fiinf 
Tiirme oder andere Steinbauten auf drei ahnlichen Halbkugeln, die nur Felsen 
bedeuten kénnen. Auch Nr. 4 muss herangezogen werden, wo die beiden Steine, 
auf denen die Frau sitzt, durch zwei einfache Kreise angedeutet sind. Ein ihnlicher 
kugelférmiger Stein, z. T. zerstért, erscheint als Kultgegenstand auf dem Glas- 
plittchen aus Mykenai, J.H.S. XXI, 1901, S. 117, Abb. 12. Er hat einen Sockel aus 
Feldsteinen, wie manche der hier behandelten Statuetten. Die Flammen sind Gras; 
auf dem Goldring aus Mykenai, Ant. Gemmen, Taf. VI, 2, grésser J.H.S. XXI, 1901, 
S. 183, Abb. 53, wachsen sie ganz ebenso aus der Felspartie links und hangen oben 
vom Mittelbau herab. Demnach stellen die Ovale auf dem Ashmoleanring grosse 
Steine dar, heilige Steine, da sie von den beiden Frauen angebetet werden. Von der 
Rechten der knieenden Frau geht zum oberen Teil des linken Felsens eine kleine 
Briicke. Sollte das ein Band sein, das die Verehrerin um den Block winden will? 
Gehiort die Schnur mit dem Ring dazu? 

Der Goldring aus Phaistos, Mon. Ant. XIV, Taf. 40, den Savignoni eb. S. 578 
ausfiihrlich beschreibt, zeigt einen dihnlichen Steinkult. Auch dort ist der Felsblock 
oval und der Beter kniet vor ihm. Nilssons Deutung, der das Oval und das Gebiiude 
links als Gefiisse erklirt, kann ich nicht folgen. 

Soviel ist jedenfalls sicher; die beiden Frauen auf dem Ashmolean Ring verehren 
die Steine und nicht die seltsame kleine Figur im Hintergrunde. Das ist die Statuette 


1 Dieser Ring fiihrt auf eine einfachere Erklirung der ‘“‘Skylla”’ des Fragments aus Knossos B.S.A. 
IX, S. 58, Abb. 36: Der Tierkopf diirfte die Heckfigur eines zweiten Schiffes sein, das unter, d. h. vor 
dem halb erhaltenen Fahrzeug erschien. Uebrigens muss die Zeichnung so gedreht werden, dass der 
Oberleib des Mannes sich der Senkrechten nihert und sein rechter Fuss, héher zu stehen kommt als 
der linke, entsprechend dem ‘‘Sprung” des Decks. Die Ergiinzung a.a.0. ist nicht wahrscheinlich; auf 
den Siegeln aus Mochlos und Tiryns, Ath. Mitt. LV, 1930, Taf. 2, 3, Beil. 30 steigt das Heck viel 
héher an. Auch dies mykenische Bild enthiilt also keine zweifellos mythologische Darstellung. Herr 
Marinatos hatte die grosse Freundlichkeit, mir zwei Abgiisse zu senden. Leider kann ich seiner Deu- 
tung (’Ed.Apx. 1926, S. 5 ff.) nicht beistimmen. So oft und eingehend ich den Abguss priifte- ein Fluss- 
pferd vermochte ich nicht zu erkennen. 
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eines Waffentiinzers. Er dreht sich auf den Zehenspitzen wie die Kalathiskostinzer- 
innen und schwingt in der Linken einen Bogen, in der hochgereckten Rechten einen 
Dolch. Sein Kopf, den er hinteniiberwirft, sieht unterm Vergrésserungsglase aus wie 
der einer Fliege und triigt vermutlich eine Tiermaske. Diese Figur muss ein Weih- 
geschenk sein und beweist, dass zu Ehren der heiligen Steine solche Waffentinze 
stattfanden. Wer denkt nicht an die Kureten? Auge und Ohr rechts iiber den Frauen 
halte ich fiir eine Art Hieroglyphen, etwa fiir die Sonne, die “Alles sieht und hért”’ 
(vgl. Weinreich, Phil. Woch. 1931, in seiner Anzeige von Nilssons M.M.R.). Das- 
selbe kénnte auf Nr. 15 gemeint sein.! 

19. Mon. Ant. XIV, S. 585, Abb. 51=M.M.R., S. 220, Abb. 68. Zwei Frauen 
verehren tanzend eine kleine Siule. Oben zwischen ihnen eine Art Palmzweig, wie 
man ihn 6fter findet, und zur Linken ein Tierschiidel, als solcher auf dem Photo 
Mon. Ant. XIV, Taf. 40, unter der Lupe deutlich zu erkennen. Unter ihm ein Hund, 
der auf den Hinterbeinen steht, als ob er ebenfalls die Siitule verehre. Aber da die 
Kreter ihre Hunde gewiss nicht hierzu abrichteten, so wird es eine Tonfigur sein, ein 
Weihgeschenk fiir die Gottheit der Siule. Ein Paar iihnlicher Hunde steht M.M.R., 
S. 310, Taf. II, 9 zu beiden Seiten einer Géttin. Man erinnert sich auch an die 
Siulen mit einem oder zwei Tieren, wie sie oben zu Nr. 11 erwihnt wurden. 

In allen diesen Kultszenen sind die verehrten Gegenstinde erheblich kleiner als 
die anbetenden Menschen, und stets werden die Gétter stehend dargestellt. Beides 
entspricht der Praxis jener Zeit: wenn man bei den Ausgrabungen keine grossen und, 
soviel mir bekannt, auch keine sitzenden Idole findet, so hat das seinen Grund eben 
darin, dass beide nicht iiblich waren. Funde und Bilder sagen hier dasselbe. Auch auf 
dem Sarkophag von H. Triada ist, wie bereits Rodenwaldt bemerkt, die Gestalt, der 
man die Gaben bringt, viel kleiner als die Darbringenden, und Schweitzer (Gnomon’ 
IV, S. 192), erklart: “‘Die ‘Mumie’ ist nicht lebensgross, also ist sie ein Gott.”” Nach 
Allem, was ich oben beigebracht, wird man in dieser Figurine eine Statuette erken- 
nen, wahrscheinlich die des Toten, denn eine Beziehung zu diesem ist auf einem 
Sarkophag zuerst zu erwarten.? Die minoischen Kiinstler behandeln also die Gris- 
senverhiltnisse realistisch. 

Niemals fehlen Kultgegenstiinde, immer sind sie sichtbar und greifbar: Statuetten, 
Siiulchen, Steine. Nirgend brauchen wir die Epiphanie einer Gottheit anzunehmen. 
Von Mystik ist nichts zu spiiren. 

Man verehrte die Gottheit teils sitzend oder kauernd, teils stehend. Wenn Heiler, 
a.a.0., S. 171 fortfihrt: “‘ Die knieende und hockende Gebetstellung entstammtwhne 
Zweifel dem Totenkult (Eitrem, Opferritus und Voropfer der Griechen und Rémer, 
1915, S. 47 f.) und wurde erst spiiter auf den Kult anderer Gottheiten iibertragen. 
In der griechischen Religion ist der urspriingliche Gegensatz sehr deutlich erkenn- 
bar: stehend ruft man zu den olympischen Géttern, knieend und sitzend zu den 


1 Unverkennbare Schriftzeichen finden sich auf Goldringen aus Vaphio, Rodenwaldt, Fries d. 
Megarons, Abb. 11, und Mochlos. Vgl. auch M.M.R., S. 195, 1, worauf mich Nilsson freundlichst 
aufmerksam macht. 

? Als Beispiel fiir ein Gewand, das die Arme bedeckt, verzeichnet Rodenwaldt einen Stein; zwei 
weitere Mon. Ant. XIII, 114, Abb. 9=M.M.R., 133, Abb. 31 und M.M.R., 134, Abb. 33. obschon dort 
das Gewand eine andere Form hat, eine Art Umhang. Die Leute, die es tragen, sind lebende Menschen, 
im zweiten Falle mit Tiermasken. 
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chthonischen Miichten’’, so diirfen wir sagen, dass dieser Unterschied in der Haltung 
auch zur mykenischen Zeit schon bestand. 


II. MaskEn 


Maskierte stellt die mykenische Kunst oft dar; man pflegt sie als Diimonen zu 
bezeichnen. Dass es sich dabei um Menschen handelt, hat Cook lingst gezeigt 
(‘Animal Worship in the Mycenaean Age,” J.H.S. XIV, 1894, SS. 81 ff.); aber da 
er wenig Beifall gefunden, behandle ich den Gegenstand kurz noch einmal. 

Ks lassen sich vier Arten Maskierte unterscheiden. 

1) hat menschliche Gestalt, insbesondere menschliche Fiisse, anstatt der Hinde 
hiufig Tierpfoten, immer Tierképfe, um die Hiiften einen Giirtel, an dem in zwei 
Fillen, Cook 17 und 30, der iibliche Riickenschurz hiingt. Der Kopf ist zweifellos 
maskiert. Eine hierzu bestimmte Maske ist deutlich dargestellt, Mon. Ant. XIII, 
S. 35, Abb. 26=M.M.R., S. 198, Abb. 65. Der verdickte untere Rand enthilt die 
Rute, die der Stoffréhre die nétige Spannung gibt und beim Gebrauch auf den 
Schultern aufliegt. Auch die Ziegenprotome, Ant. Gemmen III, S. 52, Abb. 37, lisst 
sich so deuten und ebenso die Hundeképfe, B.S.A. TX, S. 56, Abb. 32, die Tierképfe, 
M.M.R.,S. 197, Abb. 63 und die Menschenkipfe, Mon. Ant. XIV, S. 622, Abb. 96, 
M.M.R.,S. 199, Abb. 66 und Mochlos, S. 58, Abb. 27. Das letzte Bild erinnert stark 
an die Kiirbisgesichter, welche unsere Kinder am Martinsfest tragen. 

Diese Duk-Duk-Minner (so bezeichnen manche Neger ihre maskierten Tiinzer) 
werden oft in ekstatische Tanze dargestellt, bei dem Kopf und Oberleib tief nach 
hinten gebogen werden: Cook 15, 20, 11, 17. Die beiden letzten stehen bei Cook 
falsch. Die Fiisse miissen den Boden beriihren. Auf 17 hat der Graveur die zuriick- 
gebeugte Gestalt missbildet: der Bockskopf reicht bis zum Boden, um sich dem 
Rund anzupassen. Deutlicher ist die Bewegung bei 20, wo der Tiinzer sich einen 
Ziegenkopf aufgesetzt hat. Auf 15 sind zwei Tiinzer, deren Unterleiber einander 
decken, sehr geschickt in den Kreis gebracht; sie tragen Stiermasken. Auf 11 hat der 
eine Tiinzer, der einen Léwenkopf trigt, die iibliche Haltung, daher miissen seine 
Fiisse nach unten gedreht werden. Er wendet seinen Kopf nach dem anderen um, 
der einen Stierkopf triigt, hingefallen ist und auf der rechten Hiifte liegt, die Fiisse in 
die Héhe gehoben, den Oberleib halb aufgerichtet auf den rechten Ellenbogen 
gelehnt. Die ganze Gruppe, die mit grésstem Raffinement in das Rund gesetzt ist, 
erinnert an den Gestolperten des “Erntezuges” von H. Triada und seinen Vorder- 
mann, der sich nach ihm umsieht. Auf 16 trigt der Duk-Duk-Mann einen Liwen- 
kopf (was Cook fiir Hérner hilt, sind die Ohren) und packt mit dem Maule eine 
Ziege, die vor ihm auf dem Boden liegt. Die Hiinde, als Pfoten verkleidet, sind auf 
die Erde gestiitzt zu denken. Zweimal, 14 und 18, steht eine solche Gestalt mit 
einem Vogelkopfe zwischen zwei Maskierten anderen Typs, offenbar als ihr Herr, 
spielt also wohl einen Gott. 

Bei dieser ersten Art lisst sich mit einiger Sicherheit angeben, welchen Tierkopf 
die Maske meint. 

2) unterscheidet sich von 1) nur dadurch, dass der Oberkérper ebenfalls verkleidet 
ist, offenbar mit einem Fell: M.M.R., S. 134, Abb. 33 und J.H.S. XXII, 1902, 5. 
82, Abb. 15. Die Képfe sind anscheinend Raubtierképfe. 
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3) ist nur in wenigen Beispielen vorhanden, die dazu noch schlecht erhalten sind, 
nimlich auf den Bildchen, die oben unter Nr. 7 und 8 behandelt wurden, und auf 
dem zertriimmerten Fresco, Tiryns II, Taf. II, 7. Diese Art ist der ersten aihnlich 
bis auf einen langen, diinnen Schweif, der im allgemeinen in kiihner S-Form auf- 
gerichtet ist, auf dem Fresco jedoch hingt. Mon. Ant. XIII, S. 39, Abb. 32 (vgl. 
oben S. 415 unter Nr. 7 ist der Riicken mit einem Fell bedeckt, das, wie bei der vier- 
ten Art iiblich, stilisiert ist und zu dem der Schweif gehért. Auf dem Fresco scheint 
es ebenso zu sein. Der sog. Minotauros triigt den Giirtel, wie er bei der ersten Art 
iiblich ist und an dem hier der Schweif befestigt sein muss. In jedem Falle sind wir 
auch bei dieser Art nicht gezwungen, etwas anderes zu sehen als verkleidete Men- 
schen. 

4) ist bei weitem die zahlreichste Art. Ihr eigentiimlich ist ein Fell, das den 
Riicken bedeckt und bis auf den Boden reicht. Die Haare auf dem Riickgrat sind 
gestriubt und oft nur durch eine Reihe von Punkten angedeutet; denn die Gravur 
ist meist sehr unsorgfiltig, und das ganze Fell sieht bisweilen aus wie die Fliigel- 
decken eines Kifers. Aber niemals fehlt der Hiiftgiirtel, der unter dem Fell vorne 
herauskommt, wenn die Ausfiihrung einigermassen sauber ist, und somit zu men- 
schlicher Kleidung gehért. Die Képfe sollen wahrscheinlich Raubtierképfe sein. 
Wie bei Cook beruht die Erklirung dieser Typen auf dem fragmentierten Fresco, 
"Ed. Apx. 1887, Taf. X, 1=M.M.R., S. 324, Abb. 98. Ganz unmissverstindlich ist 
dort das iibergehiingte Fell und der Giirtel der iiblichen Minnerkleidung. Die 
Hiinde scheinen menschlich, die Fiisse—und das ist hier besonders bedauerlich — 
fehlen. Die Kopfmasken stellen sicher keine Raubtiere dar; Cooks Erklirung als 
Esel kann man annehmen. In den iibrigen Fiillen sind die Fiisse meistens Raubtier- 
tatzen. Aber es finden sich auch menschliche Fiisse (J.H.S. XXI, 1901, S. 117, - 
Abb. 12 und 168, Abb. 46; Cook 21), und diese wenigen Fille beweisen, dass wir 
es auch hier mit verkleideten Menschen zu tun haben. Wo sich Tierfiisse finden, 
hat eben der Graveur die Maskerade auf seine Rechnung vervollstindigt, in dem- 
selben Streben, der Idee seines Gegenstandes niiherzukommen, in dem man den 
Tonidolen Fiisse gab oder ihr Gesamtaussehen modernisierte. Das ist verstiindlich, 
aber man kénnte es kaum verstehen, weshalb tiergestaltige Diimonen Menschen- 
fiisse erhielten. Die Kopfmasken bedeuten hiiufig einen Léwen, wenigstens ist das 
am wahrscheinlichsten, und es wire in diesem Falle wohl asiatischer Einfluss 
zuzugeben. So bildet das Friesrelief Assurnasirpals, das Cook, S. 115, Abb. 10 
heranzieht, einen weiteren Beweis, dass auch diese vierte Art verkleidete Mipner 
darstellt. 

Sie treten fast immer als Helfer beim Kult auf. Meist bringen sie volle Gefiisse, 
giessen sie aber nie selber aus. Auf Nr. 12 wird der sitzende Priester offensichtlich 
die von ihnen herbeigebrachten Spenden entgegennehmen und selber darbringen, 
wie auf dem Palladionring die sitzende Offiziantin die Blumen von ihren stehenden 
Helferinnen in Empfang nimmt, um sie der Statuette in die Hiinde zu geben. Einmal 
fiihrt ein solcher Kultdiener einen Stier zur Opferung herbei, hiufiger, z. B. Cook 3 
und 19, triigt er ein geopfertes Tier oder auch zwei an einer Stange (Springer, 
Kunstgesch.’ I, S. 101, Abb. 213). Die mykenischen Esel machen vielleicht einen 
Reigentanz an einem Seil. Hie und da spielen die Masken die Rolle einer Gottheit, 
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die ein paar andere Masken oder heilige Tiere zihmt (Cook 14, 18; J.H.S. XXI, 
1901, S. 168, Abb. 64) oder auch nur eins (Ath. Mitt. XIV, S. 625, Abb. 97a und 
Cook 16). 


III. UEBERLEBSEL 


Cook erinnert mit Recht an die Tauroi des Dionysos zu Milet und die Arktoi der 
Artemis zu Brauron, in denen diese verkleideten Kultdiener weiterlebten, an die 
Satyrn und Silene, deren Ursprung hier zu suchen sein diirfte; denn sicherlich wollten 
die mykenischen Masken Fruchtbarkeitsdiimonen spielen. Nilsson macht mich auf- 
merksam auf die Maskentiinze im Kult der Artemis Orthia und anderer lakonischer 
Feste (The Sanctuary of Artemis Orthia at Sparta, ed. by R. M. Dawkins, London, 
1929, SS. 172 ff. und Nilsson, Griechische Feste, Leipzig 1906, SS. 182 ff.) Auch die 
Bpvadixrat usw. hatten Beziehung zu Fruchtbarkeitsdimonen (Phil. Woch. 1931, 
1902 f.). Vor Allem aber gehéren die als Diimonen verkleideten Tiinzer auf dem 
Mantel der Despoina von Lykosura dahin, auf die mich Karo freundlichst hinweist 
als auf den wichtigsten Beleg, den wir haben.' (Karo bin ich iiberhaupt zu grossem 
Danke verpflichtet fiir die wirksame Liebenswiirdigkeit, mit er sich dieser Arbeit 
angenommen hat.) Die Maskeraden der Komédie stammen ebenfalls hierher. 
Cook 12 zeigt wie solche Maskerade weiterlebte —iibrigens triigt die Figur auf dem 
linken Fuss eine Tierpfote iibergezogen. Der Typ der griechischen Kunst, der die 
alte Verkleidung fiir die Dauer weiterfiihrte, ist Herakles, wie Cook bereits betont, 
Herakles, der Tempeldiener der Demeter von Mykalessos, der auch in Tiryns zu 
dauerndem Dienste verdammt war. 

Die Metope von Selinus, die ihn die Kerkopen tragend zeigt, wiederholt genau das 
Schema des Diimons, der zwei Tiere triigt (Springer, a.a.0. I, S. 146, Abb. 88a und 
101, Abb. 213). 

Eine Metope von Selinus, Zeus’ und Heras Hochzeit, erinnert an einen sehr 
schlechten kretischen Stein (J.H.S. XIV, 1894, S. 343, Abb. 67a). Dass er keinen 
Faustkampf darstellt, zeigt die Gegenseite: die Begattung eines Steinbockpaares; 
menschliche und tierische Vermihlung sind parallelisiert. 

Wieder in Sizilien zeigt eine Miinze (Holm, Gesch. Siziliens, III, Taf. II, 4) iiber 
einem Stier einen Satyr genau inder Haltung des Stierspringers von Tiryns (Springer, 
a.a.0. I, S. 94, Abb. 197). Das kann nur Tradition sein. Das hier der Springer ein 
Satyr ist und dass der Stier durch sein Menschengesicht als diimonisch oder géttlich 
gekennzeichnet wird, bestitigt Rodenwaldts Meinung, dass das mykenische Stier- 
springen nicht Sport, sondern Kult war. 

Und noch einmal in Sizilien zeigte man den Helm des Meriones, des Kreters, selt- 
sam genug, denn dieser war keiner der ersten Helden. Nun stellt Mon. Ant. XIII, 
S. 35, Abb. 27 einen heiligen Helm dar (freilich steht die Abbildung auf dem Kopf). 
Das es ein heiliger Helm ist, beweist J.H.S. XXII, 1912, S. 79, Abb. 9, wo er neben 
einer dimonischen Gestalt erscheint. 

M.M.R., S. 195, Abb. 62, Taf. I, 6 lisst sich anders erkliren, als Nilsson deutet. 

1 Sollte nicht die pferdekiépfige Géttin selbst aus einem solchen Duk-Duk-Tinzer erwachsen sein, bei 


dessen Maskierung man urspriinglich an gar keine bestimmte Gottheit gedacht hat? Vgl. auch den 
Priester der Kidaria (Paus. 8, 15). 
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Der Stier ist hinter dem Opfertisch wie der Widder B.S.A. TX, S. 88, Abb. 59. Stiere 
auf dem Opfertisch stellten die mykenischen Kiinstler viel besser dar (Ant. Gemmen, 
I, Taf. II, 18 und 22; Sarkophag von H. Triada). Der Stier kommt munteren 
Schrittes auf den Tisch zu und neigt den Kopf, und das hat offenbar die Bedeutung, 
die Nilsson, Griech. Feste, S. 16 ff. erliutert hat (vgl. auch Weinreich, Stud. zu Martial, 
SS. 134 ff., 138 ff., 171, Stellen, auf die mich Nilsson freundlichst hinweist). Das Tier 
sollte sich selbst als Opfer bezeichnen, und es galt als gliickverheissend, wenn es 
willig zum Altar kam und den Kopf neigte, wie es das hier tut. So finden wir bereits im 
alten Kreta eine religiése Vorstellung und in deren Verfolg einen Opferbrauch, der 
spiter noch in Kos und Ionien lebendig war. Unter der Tischplatte scheinen ein 
Vorderhuf und ein Hinterhuf des Stieres sichtbar zu sein, obwohl dann seine Beine 
etwas lang wiiren. Wenn der Kopf unten wirklich ein Ziegenkopf wiire, so kénnte 
man wohl an ein Voropfer denken. Aber es ist bestimmt ein Stierkopf. Er muss 
bereits alt sein, sonst ginge der Stier nicht so willig zu dem Tisch, da der Geruch des 
frischen Blutes ihn vergriimen wiirde.' Also blieben die Schiidel der geopferten Tiere 
auf dem Opferplatz, wie oben bei dem Palladionring angenommen wurde. 

Auch der mykenische Kultbau lebte wenigstens in einem Falle weiter: Im Heilig- 
tum der Aphrodite zu Paphos (Roscher, Myth. Lex. I, S. 747), wie Blinkenberg 
ausfiihrt (Dan. Gesch. Hist. = Philol. Medd. TX, 2, 1924; auch dieses Zitat verdanke 
ich der Freundlichkeit Nilssons). Dass im Mittelbau, anstatt der Siiule oder des 
Siiulenpaares der mykenischen Kultbauten, der Omphalos der Géttin steht, scheint 
zu beweisen, dass diese Siiulen eine gréssere Bedeutung hatten, als Nilsson, M.M.R., 
S. 201 ff. ihnen zugestehen mag. Der Hauptgrund, aus dem er bestreitet, dass sie 
Idole seien, ist der, dass sie Balkenwerk tragen. Aber das hat kaum einen anderen 
Grund als einen rein stilistischen: einen oberen Abschluss zu schaffen; jedenfalls ° 
kann man z. B. bei der Siule auf der dreieckigen Fiillplatte iiber dem Léwentor un- 
méglich den Eindruck haben, dass sie als tragendes Glied diene. Auch bildet sie mit 
ihren beiden “‘Léwen” die gleiche Gruppe wie die Bergmutter. Und ich bin sicher, 
dass der Gedanke, menschengestaltige Triiger, d. h. Karyatiden, in der Architektur 
zu verwenden, erwachsen ist aus der Gewohnheit, hiiufig Géttergestalten auch in 
wirklich tragenden Siiulen zu sehen. 

Und endlich lebt, ebenfalls in Kypros, auch die sitzende Gebetshaltung der 
mykenischen Zeit noch einmal auf (Curtius, Antike Kunst, I, Abb. 227). 


Emit HeERKENRATH 
EssEN * 


1 Wie sehr Tiere vor dem Blutgeruch erschrecken, erlebte ich im Kriege. Als wir einmal in Ruhe 
lagen, ritt ich tiber Land. Plétzlich driingte meine alte, sonst so verstindige “‘Lola’’ heftig nach 
links, ganz vom Wege, ohne jede sichtbare Ursache. Erst nach lingeren Exerzitien war ich im Stande 
das aufgeregte Tier geradeaus zu bringen. Spiiter hiérte ich dann, dass etwa 5 Minuten zur Rechten 
jener Stelle eine Korpsschlichterei lag. Das hatte das Pferd gewittert. 
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THE sacred marriage of Zeus and Hera was an ancient rite in many parts of Greece.! 
On the island of Samos the statue of Hera in the Heraeum represented her as the 
bride of Zeus, and a marriage rite formed part of her annual festival. She had there 
a wardrobe of sacred garments as we know from an inscribed inventory of the year 
346-5 B.c.2 In this inscription under the caption xécyos 7s beod are listed several 
Lydian chitons, of which one was dedicated by a certain Diogenes. Another is de- 
scribed as having a hyacinthine border. The words x:6év and xiwvicxos are used to 
define the garments. Since they were dedications to Hera the bride, it is impossible 
that x@wvicxos meant a short frock, such as Artemis wears in ancient art. The suffix 
-.sxos has rather its diminutive value and designates a little or miniature chiton. The 
inscription does not say that the chitons were bridal garments but it is certain that 
they were offerings to Hera, whom the Samians worshipped as the bride of Zeus. 

At Olympia, also, Hera received a sacred robe* in the Heraeum, where her seated 
statue was placed beside a standing image of Zeus. The colossal head of Hera, which 
was found near the temple and which probably belonged to her cult statue, has 
traces of a bridal veil. Thus this statue resembled the Samian in that both repre- 
sented Hera as a bride. 

At Cnossus in Crete the worship of Zeus and Hera reénacted their marriage, and 
this rite, according to Diodorus, had continued unchanged from the beginning.‘ It is 
thus evident that from a very early period Hera was worshipped as the bride of 
Zeus. Further evidence of the antiquity of the cult of Hera in Greece is her very firm 
hold on the very early sites of civilization there. Homer makes the goddess say that 
Argos, Sparta and Mycenae are very dear to her.’ At Tiryns the temple of Hera 
stood on the ruins of the palace, and an archaic terracotta found there® shows the 
goddess wearing the same kind of headdress as the colossal head of Hera at Olympia. 
At Argos the Heraeum rose on the ruins of a Mycenaean stronghold. At Tiryns, at 
least, the cult of the goddess seems to have owed its location to the fact that she was 
the heiress of the goddess of the Mycenaean palace. Such heredity would readily ex- 
plain the resemblance of the plan of the Doric temple to that of the Mycenaean 
megaron. Nilsson seems certainly correct in his conclusion that Hera should be of 
Mycenaean origin.” At Cnossus the only Greek remains on the site of the great palace 
of Minos are those of a temple near the central sanctuary.* It was known to Diodo- 
rus, apparently, as the house of Rhea, of which he saw the ruins.* This traditional 
sanctity of the site of the Minoan palace reminds one of the fact that in the time of 
Pausanias the site of the palace of Cadmus on the acropolis at Thebes was an 
abaton and remained inviolate until a late Byzantine period.'! One may suspect that 
the Cnossian Rhea is simply the equivalent of Hera, whose marriage to Zeus had 

1 Farnell, Cults I, p. 208. 2 Michel, Recueil d’ Inscriptions Grecques, p. 678, no. 832. 

’ Pausanias V, 16, 2-4, 6. * Diodorus Siculus V, 72; cf. Cook, Zeus I, p. 523. 

6 Iliad IV, 50-52. 6 Tiryns I, pl. III, no. 9. 

7 Minoan-Mycenaean Religion, p. 431. 8 Evans, Palace of Minos II, p. 7; p. 809. 

°V, 66. 10 TX, 12, 3-4. 1 Keramopoulos, Eph. Arch. 1909, pp. 112-113. 
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been reénacted at Cnossus from time immemorial. Their marriage was a close paral- 
lel to that of Cronus and Rhea. 

If, as seems very probable, Hera is of Mycenaean origin, then the question arises: 
did she come into Greek religion as the bride of Zeus and did she bring with her from 
Mycenaean religion the votive chiton? The prototype of her sacred marriage in 
Greek literature is found in book XIV of the Iliad.! Hera came to Phrygian Mt. Ida, 
which the poet calls the mother of wild beasts. There Zeus beheld her on the highest 
crest and was straightway seized with a love for her which surpassed his love for the 
daughter of Phoenix, who bore Minos. So soon as he embraced Hera the divine earth 
beneath them sent forth the hyacinth, the lotus and the crocus.? This marriage has 
been interpreted as a personification of natural phenomena.’ Zeus the sky father and 
the god of rain fertilizes the earth goddess and brings forth vegetation. That such 
personification is far older than Homer is shown by the Hittite version of the divine 
marriage which was represented on the walls of the rock-sanctuary at Iasili Kaya.‘ 

If the marriage of Zeus and Hera at Cnossus was a very ancient rite, as Diodorus 
affirms, then the miniature votive robes of terracotta from the temple repositories of 
the palace of Minos admit of easy explanation (Fig. 1). They are the prototype of 

the robes which were dedicated to Hera in histori- 
cal times. Just as a certain Diogenes dedicated a 
Lydian chiton to the Hera of Samos, so a wor- 
shipper at Cnossus placed a robe in the sanctuary 


Fic. 1.—VotitveE Rose From Fig. 2.— Minoan SEAL IMpREssION 
CNossus 

of the goddess in the palace of Minos. The only difference was that the Samian dedi- 
cator offered a robe of real cloth, while the Cnossian offered one of terracotta about 
nine inches high. How small the Samian «dwvicxos was we have no means of know- 
ing. The presence of these little imitation robes in the Minoan sanctuary is sufficient 
to establish their sacred character. They have sleeves, and are long enough to reach 
to the feet, like the Ionic chitons, and perhaps like the Lydian, which were dedicated 

1292 ff. 2 Ihad XIV, 348. 

3 Farnell, Cults I, pp. 180 ff. argues against the theory that Hera was in origin an earth goddess. See 
especially p. 186. 4 Garstang, The Hittite Empire, p. 116 and pl. XXIV. 

> Evans, P.M. I, p. 506, fig. 364; I, 2,-p. 731, fig. 457b. 
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at Samos. The sleeves reach only to the elbow as did those of the garment of the 
statue of Hera at Argos, for Maximus Tyrius' says that “Polyclitus revealed Hera 
to the Argives as a goddess of the white elbow and forearm of ivory . . . clad in 
noble raiment.” The lower part of the Minoan 

terracotta robe is conspicuously decorated with 

flowers which are surrounded by two _ broad, 

undulating lines. To ascertain the significance of 

this decoration it will be necessary to cite a seal- 

impression, which, like the little robe, was discov- 

ered in the sanctuary of the palace of Minos (Fig. 

2).2 In this a goddess stands upon a mountain 

which is represented as a series of superimposed 
double-edged peaks. The flanking lions seem to 

identify the goddess as a Minoan Cybele. The 

artist clearly indicated that the goddess was a 

deity of the mountains by placing her upon a 

ot mountain. The same picture language was used by 
A the Hittite sculptor who carved the reliefs at Iasili 
L Kaya (Fig. 3). Of the two representations, the 
Fic. 3.—Hirtite Priest-Kine oN sgeal-impression is the earlier, since the Hittite 
Momnenaas Eas sanctuary is generally dated in the thirteenth 
century B.c.’ The resemblance between the two lies not only in the idea of a figure 


| 


Fig. 4.— DEITIES OF THE FRIEZE oF JAsiLiI Kaya 


standing upon a mountain-top, but in the representation of the mountain as a series 

of double-edged peaks rising one behind and above another. The ultimate source of 

the motif seems to be eastern, since it is found on a Sumerian relief of the first dy- 
1 Diss. 14, 6; Farnell, Cults I, p. 214. 


2 Evans, P.M. III, p. 463, fig. 323; II, pp. 808-9 where the goddess is called the Minoan Rhea, and 
the peak Juktas. 3 Cavaignac, Le Probléme Hittite, 1936, p. 168. 
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nasty of Ur.' In any case, Minoan Crete shared with Hittite Iasili Kaya the idea of 
a deity whose cult was localized upon a mountain-top.? The seal-impression differs 
from the Hittite relief in that it shows a goddess standing on her sacred mountain, 
while the relief has a king in that position. The difference is not, however, important, 
because the king as priest would naturally appear on the summit where his deity 
was enshrined. At another place in the Hittite reliefs deities appear upon peaks of 
roughly rectangular shape (Fig. 4). 

The peak-pattern was destined to enjoy a considerable vogue in Minoan-Mycen- 

aean art. It occurs, for example, on a fragment of a silver rhyton from the fourth 
shaft-grave at Mycenae (Fig. 5), where, however, it has been misinterpreted as a 
representation of the sea in which nude men are swimming ashore to escape a dog- 
headed monster.* The scene is rather an encounter 
with a wild beast, probably a lion, the head of 
which survives at the left side of the fragment. 
The peak pattern has again the double edge as in 
the Minoan seal-impression and the Hittite relief. 
There were apparently two scenes on the rhyton, 
one of hunting and the other of fighting, which 
were wrought in separate registers as on the stone 
rhyton of Hagia Triada. 

Turning again to the terracotta votive robe 
from Cnossus (Fig. 1) we see that the double- 
edged peak is painted upon it. Since the artist 
could not use the simple device of indicating 
mountainous environment by placing the robe 
upon a miniature mountain he transferred the 
peak to the robe, just as an earlier Egyptian artist, '%- > a oF A MYCENAEAN 
wishing to indicate the habitat of a hippopotamus, aren 
painted lotus-stalks upon its sides.t The peak on the votive robe shows that the 
divine recipient was a goddess of a mountain. Can that mountain be identified and 
what is the meaning of the clump of crocus painted upon it? These questions are 
answered by the Homeric description of the marriage of Zeus and Hera upon the 
summit of Mt. Ida, to which reference has already been made. The divine earth 
beneath the embracing pair sent forth the hyacinth, the lotus and the crocus. The 
peak on the robe is the crest of Mt. Ida, the crocus painted upon it is the crocus 
which the divine earth sent forth on that mountain. The Mt. Ida of the Homeric 
story is the Phrygian, but Crete also had a Mt. Ida. The terracotta commemorates 
this marriage of the Minoan Zeus and Hera, and is an imitation bridal garment, 


1 Woolley, Development of Sumerian Art, pl. 47b; Contenau, Monuments Mésopotamiens, pl. V. Cf. 
Evans, P.M. I, p. 313 and fig. 232. 

2 On the Hittite character of the sphinx of Hagia Triada, see Evans, P.M. III, p. 424. 

3 Evans, P.M. III, p. 96. The net-pattern, as the peak pattern is erroneously called, was not used to 
represent water. The vase from Pseira (P.M. IV, p. 269, fig. 199a) shows dolphins near a rocky shore. 
They are surrounded by the peak pattern but are not on it, as are the figures of the silver vase. Evans’ 
interpretation is accepted by Karo, Schachtgrdber, p. 108. 

‘In the Metropolitan Museum of New York. 
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which, could it have been put on a figure of the goddess, would have revealed 
her elbow and her forearm as Polyclitus revealed them in his cult image at Argos. 
The tradition of Diodorus that the divine marriage, reénacted in his day at Cnossus, 
was a very ancient rite, seems to be confirmed, and further evidence secured of the 
correspondence of Homeric description with Mycenaean representation. The ap- 
pearance of the peak and flower pattern on a fragment of a robe from a processional 
figure of the ““Cup-Bearer”’ class! may mean that the procession depicted in fresco 
was in honor of the Minoan Hera as the bride of Zeus. As a dress-pattern it appears 
again in the painting of the “ Ladies in Blue’’, where the flower has been reduced to a 
curved line with a few dots above it.? 

In the representation of the divine marriage at Iasili Kaya, which has been men- 
tioned previously, a goddess, who has been called the future Cybele,’ appears (Fig. 
4). Behind her stands a god, who holds in one hand a double ax‘ and in the other a 
staff surmounted by a bird-like form. Its head has been described erroneously as a 
divided oval and as part of the name of a god. If so, all the other occurrences of the 
same oval in the frieze must be interpreted in the same way, but that is impossible. 
The so-called oval is rather a bird’s head, which may stand for the bird, just as on the 
coins of Croesus the head of a bull and of a lion represents the entire animal. The 
significance of the bird on the staff may be inferred from the statue of the Argive 
Hera as described by Pausanias.° Her sceptre was surmounted by a cuckoo, the form 
of which Zeus assumed when he approached Hera the Parthenos. The bird in the 
Hittite relief is not a cuckoo, but certainly an owl, which, because of the conspicuous- 
ness of its eyes, is represented with a front view of the face, just as on the early coins 
of Athens. It seems reasonable to believe that the Hittite goddess of the relief is the 
divine parthenos of Asia Minor who gave the_.early name Parthenia to Samos, an 
ancient seat of Hera, and who appeared at Argos as the goddess Hera, annually re- 
newing her virginity,’ and at Athens as the goddess Athena, who retained it. That 
Hera was identified with Cybele in antiquity is shown by the fact that Mt. Ida was 
an important center of the cult of Cybele, who was known as the Idaean mother.’ 
The god attending the Hittite “Parthenos” may be equated with Hephaestus, who, 
though unsuccessful in his attempt upon Athena, was placed beside her in the east 
frieze of the Parthenon in a position corresponding to that of the consort of Zeus in 
the same frieze. The strange title of Athena at Elis—Myjrnp—may be more significant 
than is commonly supposed.* A further indication that Zeus plays some part in the 
scene is the double-headed eagle below and behind the “ Hephaestus.” He is perhaps 
the principal god who faces the “Parthenos” and holds out toward her a symbol, 
consisting possibly of an altar-base with horns of consecration, surmounted by the 
owl’s head. She herself seems to hold a similar symbol. The tradition that Hephaes- 
tus was a son of Hera and Zeus, and that Athena was the daughter of Zeus may 
mean that Zeus and Hera displaced them. The owl of the Hittite Parthenos is the 
same as that of the Athenian Parthenos. 


1 Evans, P.M. III, p. 297, fig. 194. 

2 Ihid., I, p. 545, fig. 397; II, p. 731, fig. 457. Cf. Furtwingler-Loeschcke, Myk. Vasen, pl. XXXII, 
no. 309. 3 Cavaignac, op. cit., p. 168. ‘Ts it the cé8nds of Hesychius? 

5 TI, 17, 4. For the sceptre of Cybele, see Graillot, Le Culte de Cybéle, pp. 194-195. 

6 Pausanias, IT, 38, 2. 7 Cook, Zeus II, p. 950. _ 8 Farnell, Cults I, p. 302. 
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The statue of Hera at Argos held not only a sceptre surmounted by a cuckoo in 
reference to her marriage, but also a pomegranate, the significance of which Pau- 
sanias declined to reveal. It must therefore have been mystic. At Sparta, where 
Hera bore the title “Argive,” the earliest grave stele represents a divine pair, the 
goddess of which draws aside her veil with one hand and holds a pomegranate with 
the other.! The motif of the divine marriage seems here to be brought into some rela- 
tion to the dead, who appear as diminutive forms in the scene. The turned-up toe of 
the shoe of the goddess is a Hittite detail, indicating a tie of some sort with art in 
Asia Minor, which is confirmed by comparison of the Spartan relief with those on the 
Harpy monument at Xanthus in Lycia. The symbolism of these reliefs is closely re- 
lated. The Lycian, in turn, has one motif which may certainly be regarded as a 
Minoan survival, especially since the Lycians came from Crete.? Over the entrance to 
the tomb-chamber is represented a cow giving suck to a calf, exactly the subject of a 
plaque of faience which was found in the temple repositories at Cnossus.* It is pos- 
sible that the Minoan Zeus and Hera, whose marriage on Mt. Ida was attended by 
the regeneration of plant-life, presided over the fecundity of animal nature as well, 
and that by an easy transfer they became deities of the dead, assuring them of re- 
birth, just as at Eleusis the nature goddess Demeter assured her votaries of a happy 
destiny in the other world. Akin to this idea is the Greek aspiration to marriage with 
the deities of the underworld, the belief that a man would enter the bridal chamber 
of Persephone, and a woman the chamber of Hades.‘ Minos, who was either Zeus or 
the son of Zeus,® was a judge of the dead in Hades. 

The interpretation of the pattern on the votive robe in the sanctuary of the palace 
at Cnossus as the peak of Mt. Ida in miniature, with the flowers which sprang up 
beneath the divine pair, explains the form of the throne of Minos in the same palace.* 
The back of it has the same double undulating contour line as the peak on the 
votive robe. The throne was represented as the summit of the mountain where was 
the throne of Zeus. The priest-king Minos could sit on the mountain throne of Zeus, 
just as the Hittite priest-king could stand upon the sacred summit (Fig. 3) of a corre- 
sponding god. The scene of the dalliance of Zeus with the Parthenos Hera, in which 
he changed himself into a cuckoo to gain his desires, was Mt. Kokkygion or Cuckoo 
Mt., near Hermione. The older name of this mountain was Thronax, which means 
“Throne.” Hence this mountain was regarded as the throne of Zeus. He had a 
sanctuary on the top of it, while Hera had one on the summit of adjacent Mt. Pron.’ 
A kingly priest of both Hera and Zeus might be represented as standing on two 
peaks as the priest-king of the Hittite relief.* 

It was a widely spread tradition in historical times that Zeus had a throne upon a 
mountain-top.* Most of the rock-cut thrones which survive on mountain-peaks were 
assigned to Zeus, but that on Mt. Sipylos was known as the throne of Pelops.'° Cook 
believes that some of the thrones in Asia Minor were carved by the Hittites." Many 

1 Gardner, Greek Sculpture, p. 149, fig. 22. * Pausanias VII, 3, 7. 

3 P.M.I, p. 511, fig. 367; cf. Perrot et Chipiez, H.A. VIII, p. 323, fig. 145. 

* Cook, Zeus II, p. 1164. 5 Ibid., I, pp. 944-945. 

° P.M. IV, p. 916, fig. 890. 7 Pausanias IT, 36, 1. 8 Cf. Garstang, op. cit., pp. 106-107. 

® For a detailed discussion of the mountain-top as the throne of Zeus, see Cook, Zeus I, pp. 124-148; 
IT, pp. 868-987. 10 Pausanias V, 13, 7. 1 Cook, I, p. 136. 
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thrones have been noted in Phrygia. If the dalliance of Zeus with Hera on Mt. 
Thronax was accompanied by an outburst of flowers there, as on Mt. Ida, then the 
plants painted on the wall against which the throne of Minos was placed become 
highly appropriate. They reproduce the vegetation which sprang up about the 
throne of Zeus on the peak where he took Hera in his arms. The griffins which guard 
the mountain throne of Minos share that function with the lions on a Minoan seal- 
impression, where they flank a deity upon a summit (Fig. 2).! In Homeric days Zeus 
had a precinct and altar on Gargaron, the peak of Mt. Ida. The altar was served by 
those who claimed to be the kin of Zeus. Onetor the priest of this Idaean Zeus was 
honored as a god.? He was icdéeos like Minos. 

That the peak and crocus which are significant on the votive robe of terracotta 
should tend to become decoration on other objects is to be expected. The double ax 
occurs on vases where it may be decorative.’ There is a possibility, however, that the 
peak and plant on Helladic craters on which it seems to occur by preference, had a 
special purpose. A late Helladic crater from Korakou is an example (Fig. 6).4 The 
upper half of its exterior surface is covered 
with three registers of double-edged peaks, 
which, for the most part, have a conventional- 
ized flower. In classical Greek literature there 
are several references to a crater as the crater of 
Zeus Soter, who was also called Zeus Teleios.° 
It was Zeus Teleios and Hera Teleia who were 
supreme in Crete in the time of Diodorus. 
Hera bore the title Teleia as the bride of Zeus, 
and was so called on Mt. Kokkygion or Thro- 
nax.* Custom in Greece prescribed that at a 
banquet a libation should be poured from the 
first crater to Zeus Olympios, from the second 
to the Heroes, and from the third to Zeus Soter or Teleios. This sequence led 
A. B. Cook to the conclusion that the libation from the third crater was drink for the 
soul of a dead man.’ Did this Zeus Soter or Teleios inherit his crater from Cretan re- 
ligion? A scene on the Minoan sarcophagus of Hagia Triada seems to answer in the 
affirmative (Fig. 7). On the right stands the dead man, whose arms are wrapped 
within his garment. For him a priestess on the left pours a libation into a crater 
which is set between two tree-trunks. Each of these is surmounted by the double ax 
of Zeus and by a cuckoo, the latter being the form which Zeus assumed when he ap- 
proached Hera on Mt. Kokkygion. The same bird surmounted the sceptre of the 
Argive Hera, who held the mystic pomegranate. In the painting on the other side of 
the sarcophagus there is a basket of pomegranates.* The reasonable inference from 
this evidence is that the double ax, the cuckoo and the crater in one scene, and the 


Fic. 6.—A CRATER FROM Korakou 


1 For griffins guarding a pillar-deity, see a Mycenaean gem (J.H.S. 1901, p. 58). 

* Iliad XVI, 604. Cf. Cook, Zeus II, p. 950. 

3 P.M. IV, pp. 290-292, figs. 226-227. 4 Blegen, Korakou, p. 60, fig. 84. 
5 Cook, Zeus II, pp. 1123-1125, note 7. 6 Cf. Cook, Zeus II, p. 893, n. 2. 
7 Ibid., II, pp. 1124-1125. 8 Mon. Ant. XIX, pl. II. 
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pomegranates in the other, are indices of a cult of Zeus Soter and Hera Teleia, the 
bride, as chthonic deities who confer blessings upon the dead, like the wedded deities 
of the archaic Spartan grave stele. The Minoan libation to the dead was bull’s blood; 


Fic. 7.—ScENE ON A SARCOPHAGUS FROM Hagia TRIADA 


the Spartan, to judge from the cantharus, was wine and probably red wine. One re- 
calls that the women of Elis worshipped Dionysus in the form of a bull. Zeus and 
Hera in their chthonic functions approximate Dionysus and his consort as deities of 
chthonic character. 

Two other fairly complete examples of what may be called the Helladic crater of 
Zeus Soter come from Ialysus and Nauplia. On that from Ialysus (Fig. 8)' the peaks 
have a double contour with a delicate tendril which suggests those in the late Tiryn- 
thian fresco of the boar-hunt.? The Helladic crater from Nauplia* is decorated with a 
single register of peaks and tendrils (Fig. 9), which might be called “Lesbian” from 
its resemblance to the later moulding of that name. The three Helladic craters cited, 
in view of the crater of Zeus in the Minoan sepulchral scene on the sarcophagus of 
Hagia Triada, may derive their peak and tendril decoration from representations of 
the peak of Mt. Ida and the vegetation upon it. The union of Zeus and Hera of which 
that vegetation was the consequence gave promise not alone of regeneration for 
plants, but for human kind as well. 

Modifications of the peak and plant as the symbol of the divine marriage were 


1 Furtwingler-Loeschcke, Myk. Vasen, pl. VI, 32. 
2 Tiryns II, pl. 13. * Furtwiingler-Loeschcke, M.V., XV, 93. 
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natural enough.’ A stirrup vase of L.M. II turns the motif sideways.? The “ring of 
Minos,” which does likewise, but uses the pattern to represent water, is very prob- 


Fic. 8.—A CRATER FROM IALysus Fig. 9.— Late Hetiapic CRATER FROM 
NAUPLIA 


ably a forgery.’ A fragment of a vase from Mycenae (Fig. 10) shows the double- 
edged peak inverted and the flower of solid color. The pattern appears on the floor 
of the palace of Tiryns, where the flower is conventionalized as on the dress of the 
“Ladies in Blue.” To call this pattern scale, wave or net, is to leave unexplained the 
flower. The symbol was used appropriately even without the flower, as on the gar- 
ment of the leader of the procession on the Harvester Vase, and on the dress of the 
goddess seated beneath a tree on a gold signet ring from Mycenae.' From Mycen- 
ean garments the pattern seems to have passed to archaic Greek art, where it ap- 
pears on the bodice of figures which may represent deities. Illustrations are the stat- 
uette from Auxerre in the Louvre (Fig. 11), the Artemis (?) on the bronze cuirass 
from Olympia, and a terracotta figurine from Cyprus (Fig. 12).* Another figure, defi- 
nitely Artemis, on a Melian amphora, has the pattern upside down.’ Each peak of 
the pattern on the Melian figure has a centrally placed solid circle which is to be 
compared with that on a vase from Ialysus (Fig. 13). That the peak should lose its 
original significance of environment and become mere decoration was to be expected. 
Woven on robes, it could easily have been copied on vases in the archaic period. 
Vase-painters have been suspected of deriving some of their patterns from textiles. 
Once the Minoan-Mycenaean painters of vases had used the peak and flower pattern, 
it could be transferred to other objects of terracotta. The ‘Lesbian moulding” on 
the Helladic crater (Fig. 9), transferred to architectural terracottas, may have been 


‘ Petrie, Decorative Designs of the Ancient World, pl. XX VII, B3; Furtwiingler-Loeschcke, M.V., pls. 
XI, 70; XXXII. 2 Evans, P.M. II, p. 413, fig. 239. 

8 Ibid., IV, fig. 917. The story of the discovery and disappearance of this ring is incredible. 

* Cf. the pattern on the silver rhyton (fig. 5 above). The inverted peaks with double edge occur on a 
gem from Vaphio (Evans, P.M. IV, p. 573, fig. 551). 

> Cook, Zeus II, p. 47, fig. 18. 

€ R. Arch. XI, 1908, p. 159, fig. 4. Cf. Mon. Piot XX, p. 16, n. 3. 

7 Conze, Melische Thongefésse, pl. IV. Cf. Evans, P.M. IV, p. 573, fig. 551. 

8 Furtwingler-Loeschcke, M.V., pl. X, 62. 
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the origin of the Lesbian moulding. The egg and dart moulding may likewise derive 
from the double-edged peak and tendril. It is interesting to compare the so-called 
Doric leaf pattern! with the rock pattern of a faience plaque, from the temple reposi- 
tories at Cnossus.? It may be assumed that in some instances those who painted 
vases of terracotta were employed to paint the terracotta revetments of early tem- 
ples, and these patterns were copied in relief on stone temples of later date, just as 
the painted metopes of clay in wooden temples were succeeded by marble metopes 
with figures carved in relief. The double-edged pattern, which is called “‘scale,”’ is 
much more likely to be the peak pattern. It is found not only on vases’ but also on 
disc-acroteria.‘ 

The representation of a mountain as a series of peaks rising one above another 
was not the only one in Hittite art. The central group of deities in the frieze of Iasili 
Kaya (Fig. 4) is characterized as of the mountains by the flattened masses of rock 
upon which they or their animals stand. This “pictograph”’ seems also to have sur- 
vived into the archaic art of Hellenic Crete. In the seventh century, when poly- 
chrome ware appeared in the island, coming certainly from the east and probably 
from Cyprus, an orientalizing artist working at or near Cnossus painted upon a 
vase of apparently sepulchral character an enigmatic group of a male and female 
figure (Fig. 14). They stand upon squared bases, the man possibly upon two, which 
cannot be pedestals of statues, because at the time when this vase was painted free 
figures were not represented in such animated postures as the two here take. The 
drawing is so simple that the bases must be a detail of some significance. The male 
figure wears a crested helmet of a type actually discovered at Praesus.* The woman 
wears a flat low hat. Both figures raise and bend their arms, a hand of the woman 
seeming to touch the chin of the man. Payne mentions, only to reject, an identifica- 
tion of the pair as Helen and Menelaus.’ They are more likely a Cretan version of the 
deities in the relief at Iasili Kaya, who stand upon flat masses of rock in indication of 
their habitat. The male figure is Zeus, who wears the helmet with the same right as 
the Zeus whose statue stood beside that of Hera in the Heraeum at Olympia.* The 
helmeted Zeus was a rare type. The flat low hat of Hera looks like a version of the 
kalathos (?) on the large head of Hera discovered west of the Heraeum at Olympia, 
which is regarded as a fragment of her cult image.® This so-called crown is low and 
divided vertically by a series of lines. The flat headgear of the Cretan and the Olym- 
pian Hera may be also the kalathos of the Hittite goddess, for it, too, is marked by 
vertical lines (Fig. 4). The suggestion of a relationship of the Cretan figures to the 
Hittite should be considered in the light of Payne’s theory that Crete transmitted to 
Protocorinthian vase-painting a lion of the Hittite type,’® and again of Miiller’s 
theory that there is a close connection between the wing of the sphinx on a vase from 
Cretan Arcadia and that of the eagle in the frieze at Iasili Kaya." The importance of 

1 Marquand, Greek Architecture, p. 156, fig. 181. * Evans, P.M. I, p. 510, fig. 366. 

3 Payne, Necrocorinthia, pl. 11 bis. 4 Dawkins, Sanctuary of Artemis Orthia, pls. 22-24. 

5 Payne, B.S.A. VIII, pl. 12, pp. 224, 286-88. The vase was found in a tomb about a mile from 
Cnossus. 6 B.S.A. VIII, pl. 10; ef. Ath. Mitt. 1930, p. 161, fig. 2 (from Olympia). 
7 Cf. an archaic vase-painting from Cretan Arcadia (Jb. Arch. I. 1925, p. 342). 


8 Pausanias V, 17, 1. ® Olympia, Die Ergebnisse III, pl. I; cf. Frazer, Pausanias III, p. 595. 
10 Necrocorinthia, pp. 67-69. _ 1 Ath, Mitt. 1925, p. 56. 
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Zeus Teleios and Hera Teleia in Cretan worship, whose marriage was commemo- 
rated at Cnossus without change in the rite from the earliest times, favors the con- 
jecture that the pair on the vase are the participants in that hieros gamos. Since the 
vase was recovered from a tomb it is possible that the pair has mystic significance as 
in the archaic Spartan grave stele. 
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THE SHIELD OF ARGOS 


“*Constrained are my lips to recount the full story of the blessings that the holy land of Argos shares: 
And there is the satiety of men that is grievous 
to encounter. 
Nevertheless, awaken the well-strung lyre and 
take thought of wrestling feats. 
Lo! the bronze contest urges on the people 
to the sacrifice of oxen in honor of Hera and 
to the judgment of the contests. . . .”’! 


Prnpakr refers again to the bronze contest in the Olympic Ode to Diagoras: * 


‘Four times he won at far-famed Isthmus, 
And again and again at Nemea and in rocky 
Athens. 
The bronze in Argos knew him, 
And the fair-wrought tripods in Arcadia and Thebes . . .” 


We learn more of this unusual contest from the scholiasts’ comments on the passages. 
The expression Bronze in Argos, or Bronze Contest was used for the bronze shield 
given as prize in the festival of Hera at Argos, and the celebration was called the 
Heraea or Hecatombaea.’ The scholiasts’ comments are supplemented by the in- 
scriptions, which record the games from the fifth century B.c. to the third a.p.‘ In 
these records the festival is called variously Hecatombaea, Heraea, Shield of Argos, 
and is frequently classed with the great Panhellenic celebrations. The Hecatombaea, 
named from the sacrifice connected with the festival, appears to have been the 
earlier name—the Heraea and Shield occur later.’ The sacrifice was presided over 
by a priestess of Hera, who arrived at the temple in a chariot drawn by white oxen.® 
It is apparently this part of the Heraea that has been immortalized in the story of 
Cleobis and Biton.’? An elaborate procession, in which the worshippers appear to 
have been armed,® followed the sacrifice. 

The games, however, were the important part of the celebration, and included 
chariot-racing,* wrestling,!° boxing," pancration, and in almost every instance, some 


1 Nem. X, 20 (41) ff. 2 Ol. VII, 152 ff.; cf. Ol. TX, 132 ff.; XIII, 151 f., and Bacchyl. IX, 30 ff. 

3 Scholia to Pindar (Boeckh), Ol. VII, 152. 

4 (Fifth century B.c.) Syll. 36 and 82, the records of Theogenes of Thasos and of Dorieus of Rhodes; 
(Third century a.p.) Z.G. III, 1, 129. 

5 Klee (Zur Geschichte der Gym. Agon. an Gr. Feste, pp. 64 ff.) considers that the Heraea and Heca- 
tombaea were two different festivals, the Hecat. a quadrennial celebration held at the beginning of the 
second Ol. year after the Nemean celebration and later disappearing about 200 B.c., the Heraea a bien- 
nial festival occurring toward the end of the first and third Ol. year. But cf. I.G. XIV, 746, 747, inscrip- 
tions of the first century a.D., which mention the Shield of Argos among other quadrennial celebrations. 
In the imperial period the Heraea alternated with the Sebastea (I.G. IV, 586, 1. 3; 584, 1. 2; 590, 1. 10; 
602, 1. 8; 606, 1. 4). 6 Herod. I, 31. 7 Ibid. 

8 Aeneas, Tact. Poliorc. 17; cf. armed procession at Aegina, Elis, Samos (Pr. Robert, Gr. Myth. I, 
168; Decharme, Mythol., p. 68). 

°7.G. IV, 611, épyare XI, 4, 1164 and 1165, apyare rerelw. 

10 XIV, 739, radaorns, and 746, 747, raidwr, dyevelwy, dvipdv radas; B.C.H. XXXI, 1907, 
434, avipas 1 7.G. VIL, 48. rbyunv. 

12 Syll.3, 82, Dorieus, son of Diagoras, and great Rhodian pancratiast (cf. Paus. VI, 7, 1) wins the 
pancration at the Hecatombaea; XIV, 746, rayxparwv; 747, raldwy, ayevelwv, avipav rayxparia. 
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type of foot-race. The dolichos and hippios are recorded several times,' and an old 
inscription from Argos celebrates the victories of one Aeschyllus who won the 
stadion four times rots da[ulociow & &é@\o1s, and the race in armor three times, for 
which success he dedicated a slab to the Dioscuri.? The games were important at all 
periods of their history and such personages as Demetrius Poliorcetes and Philip V 
of Macedon presided at the festival.* In later times a musical program was added,‘ 
but the important part of the celebration seems at all times to have been the gym- 
nastic agon. 

The important facts we gather from this description are that the shield was given 
as prize; ® that there was a warlike note in the procession and in some features of the 
festival, and that some type of race was invariably a part of the celebration. The 
bronze as prize is explained in the Pindar scholia* as a custom introduced by 
Archinus, king of the Argives, who first instituted the festival. Hyginus ’ claims that 
the shield as prize can be traced to Lynceus, who gave to Abas upon the death of 
Danaus the shield which Danaus had worn in his youth. The prize is also referred 
to in an inscription of the fifth century B.c., in which Nicocreon, king of Salamis, is 
honored for having supplied bronze for the prize at the games of Hera . . . “Hpac dv els 
épérw On an inscription of later date (ca. third century B.c.) the 
names of various festivals are decorated each with its own prize, and the title, 
aonis “Apyou appears inscribed on a shield. 

About the race which apparently was the central feature of the celebration ! we 
are not so well informed, but I consider that the shield held a prominent place in 
this part of the celebration also. The race was probably some form of armed race, 
either the heavy-armed race, or some type of armed race in chariots.'! At Samos, 


where we know that the Heraea was modelled upon the games at Argos, the wor- 
shippers approach the festival as iracridvr rodeviora.” In a third-century inscription 
from Delphi ® a certain Argive Eudoxus is honored for giving ten bronze shields 


1 Syll.3 36 and 82 xov; 1064, ratdas trmov; I.G. V, 2, 142, ll. 23, 35, 56\cxov tr mor. 

2 7.G. IV, 561. 3 Plut., Demet., 25; Livy XXVII, 30, 9. 

4Tn the second century B.c. a list of victories of the Arcadian actor Apollogenes includes a victory at 
the Heraea with the Heracles and Archelaus of Euripides (I.G. V, 2, 118). The other references to musi- 
cal contests are later—a contest of heralds and rhetoricians (J.G. III, 1, 129 and 116, third century 
A.D.), a contest of xixAvor abdAnrai and citharodes (C.I.G. 2810, 3208, age of Septimius Severus). 

5 Other prizes were also given, a myrtle wreath and bronze vase. Cf. scholia to Pindar, Ol. VII, l.c.; 
J.H.S. XLVI, 1926, pp. 253 ff. The inscription on a bronze vase of the fifth century has been restored: 
“T am one of the prizes of the Argive Hera.” In later times the wreath seemed to be the regular prize 
of victory (Cf. C.1.G. 2810, 3208, where the Heraea is included among the agones oredavira as op- 
posed to the Oeuarcxol). 6 Schol. Pind. Ol. VII, l.c. Cf. Cook, Zeus, I, 446, n. 8. 

7 Fab. 170, 273, pp. 34, 146 (Schmidt). 8 7.G. IV, 583. 9 7.G.2, 3145; cf. I.G. III, 1, 127. 

10 Welcker (Alte Denkmédler III, p. 512) considers that the central feature of the celebration was a 
contest in javelin throwing from horseback with a shield as target. A contest of this type is depicted on 
a vase in the Louvre, and Welcker sees in it a representation of the main contest of the Heraea. The 
theory is refuted by P. Wolters (Zu griechischen Agonen) and by L. Ziehen in his review of Wolters’ 
work (Bursian, Jahresbericht 1915, Bd. 172, p. 58). As Ziehen notes, the strongest argument against 
Welcker’s view is that if there bad been such a contest at the games, the ancients themselves would 
not have looked for such a remote explanation of the festival prize as that given in the Pindar scholia 
and in Hyginus. 11 Cf. above, pp. 436, n. 9. 

2 Athen. XII, 525 e-f. For an account of the Heraea at Samos, cf. J.H.S. VII, 1886, p. 147. 

13 Syll.3, 419. 
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described as évépouidas, and for promising perpetual care for the shields on the part 
of his descendants. This record, to be sure, is of a later date, when the heavy-armed 
race had become established as a regular part of the program at the Pythia, but it is 
significant that the dozidas . . . &dpouidas were the gift of an Argive citizen. The 
original race at the Heraea at Argos was probably not unlike the armed race cele- 
brated at Plataea, another early and important site of Hera worship.' This race at 
Plataea is described by Philostratus as the most difficult of all races, because of the 
length of the course and the awkwardness of the armor, which reached to the ankles 
of the runner.? It is probably this emphasis on racing in the games of Hera that is 
implied in the epithets of the goddess in various other localities, Hera Prodromia at 
Sikyon, Hera Dromaia at Thera, Hera Pedion in Sicily.* 

Why was the shield so prominent in this Argive festival to Hera? We know that 
the shield had always been prominent in Argive tradition, and the clipeus Argolicus 
was explained in various ways. Apollodorus‘ says that shields were first invented 
by Proetus and Acrisius in their rivalry for the kingdom of Argos. Pausanias * tells 
of a pyramid-like structure on the way from Argos to Epidaurus, on which were 
sculptured in relief shields of the Argolic shape. It was on this spot, he declares, that 
the fight for the kingdom took place between Proetus and Acrisius. Pausanias also 
records the legend that Menelaus dedicated the shield of Euphorbus in the Argive 
Heraeum.‘ It was there Pythagoras, who claimed that the soul of the hero breathed 
in him, proved his claim by recognizing the shield Euphorbus had once carried.’ 
Callimachus relates * that at Argos the image of Athena was taken down to the 
stream of Inachus to be washed, along with an ancient shield reputed to be that of 
Diomedes. Hyginus, in attempting to explain the origin of the shield as prize, repeats 
the legend of Abas inheriting the shield of Danaus, a sacred shield which had been 
dedicated in the temple of Hera.* The tradition is very confused, but it contains two 
constant notes, the sacredness of the shield and the localizing of the tradition near 
Argos, frequently in connection with Hera. I consider that the importance attached 
to the shield in Argive history and tradition may have had deeper roots in the local 
cult worship of Hera. Is it not possible that the shield was actually an object of cult, 
a sacred object in the worship of the Argive goddess? That there was a cult of the 
shield in the Greek world in Mycenean times and later is known from various sources. 
A portion of a scene on a Vaphio signet ring has been interpreted as depicting a 
female votary lying prostrate over a shield in an ecstatic trance.'® In a scene on a 
Dipylon vase fragment, according to Jane Harrison’s interpretation," a worshipper 
is shaking what appear to be rattles before a large shield, in an endeavor to produce 

1 The race at Plataea, however, was not dedicated to Hera, but to Zeus Eleutherios, at the festival 
of the Eleutheria. 

2 Gymn. 8, 64 re riv TodHpN odcay Kal Tdv GOAATHY. 

3 Paus. IT, 11, 2; 2.G. XII, 3, 513; 7.G. XIV, 595-96, 643. 

4 Bibl. II, 2, 1; cf. Pliny, Hist. Nat. VII, 57, 9. 5 IT, 25, 6. ‘TT, 17,8. 

7 Cf. Hor., Odes I, 28, 11. Cf. also Diog. Laert. VIII, 1, 4 ff.; Max. Tyrius, Dissert. XVI, 2; Iamblichus, 
Vit. Pyth. 63; Porphyry, Vit. Pyth. 26, 27, 45. Diogenes says the shield was dedicated in the temple 
of Apollo at Branchidae. Iamblichus and Porphyry located it at Mycenae. 

8V, 11, 35 ff. ® Cf. above, p. 437. 


10 Evans, P.M. III, pp. 140 ff. Evans elsewhere recognizes in the prostrate object a version of the 
sacred knot (I, p. 432). 1 Themis, pp._76 ff., fig. 10 b. 
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rain. That this ancient cult of the shield had special connections with Argos and its 
vicinity is indicated by other archaeological remains. On a votive tablet from 
Mycenae a shield with an altar in front appears between two female votaries.' Be- 
hind the shield a deity, of whom we can see only the white arm, is apparently 
“brought down” by incantation to the scene of worship. The motif of the descending 
war divinity, holding spear and figure-eight body shield, appears again in the field 
of the well-known signet ring from Mycenae.? Finally there may be a much later 
indication of a cult of the shield at Argos, this time definitely in connection with the 
worship of Hera, in the record of one of the oldest Argive inscriptions that has come 
down to us.* The stone records the names of hieromnemones of the Argive Hera, and 
some metallic object had apparently been inserted in the stone below the record of 
the names. There is no trace of the object left, but the impression left on the stone 
is shield-like in form.‘ Just what the significance of the shield may have been in the 
cult of the Argive Hera is difficult to determine. Jane Harrison’s interpretation of 
the shield in connection with the making of rain would be supported by Pausanias’ 
reference to an altar on Mt. Arachnaeus, on the road from Argos to Epidaurus, 
where men held rites to Zeus and Hera to produce rain.* A simpler explanation and 
one that is better suited to the warlike nature of the procession and festival in Argos 
and other localities, is that the shield was a war fetish in the cult of the local war 
goddess. 

If the shield as prize at Argos can be traced in this way to cult practices, it is 
probable also that the armed race, the central feature of the Argive festival, and a 
race that became so familiar a part of later gymnastic festivals, had its beginning 
also in the Argive ritual of Hera. The significance of the armed race was debated 
even in antiquity. Philostratus * rejects the general interpretation that the runner 
in heavy armor represented a warrior running with tidings of victory, and suggests 
rather that the armed race, which usually occurred at the end of the program, was 
introduced to end the truce which had been declared during the festival. E. Norman 
Gardiner, in a detailed discussion of the armed race,’ considers that it had its origin 
in popular athletics, and was never intended for specialists. The arguments which 
he uses for the popular or even comic character of the sport, could be used with equal 
force in support of its ritualistic origin. He emphasizes its place at the end of the 
program, and notes that the last event, like the satyr drama at the end of a trilogy, 
is often introduced for comic relief.’ Certainly the analogy with satyr drama would 
support equally well the theory of ritual origin. The other points that Gardiner.urges 
in support of the popular nature of the event, i.e. the number of representations on 
vases and the many varieties of the race depicted there, can, it seems to me, be as 
reasonably explained on the basis of its ritual character. I would suggest that the 
race with armor, starting in the cult of Hera of Argos, spread to other important 
sites of Hera worship, notably to Plataea, where the race at the Eleutheria became 
so significant, and was finally introduced in the great Panhellenic games, where 


1 Evans, op. cit., III, pp. 135 ff. 2 J.H.S. XXI, 1901, p. 108. *7.G. IV, 517. 

* Richardson, who originally published the inscription, is at a loss to explain the nature of the in- 
serted object. A.J.A. XI, 1896, pp. 42 ff. 5 TT, 25, 9. 6 Gyman., l.c. 

’ J.H.S. XXIII, 1903, pp. 280 ff. 


8 Gardiner also classes as comic, lampadromia, oscophoria races, 
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according to Philostratus ! it appeared first at Nemea, then at Olympia in 520, and 
five years later at the Pythia at Delphi. It is interesting to note that the first victor 
at Olympia in this type of race was Damaratus of Heraea, a locality in Arcadia, 
where the worship of Argive Hera was firmly established. 

This interpretation of shield and race as having their origin in ritual would explain 
some of the peculiarities of the celebration of Argos. It would explain in the first 
place the persistence of the title aomis é& “Apyous, which is unparalleled in the history 
of the agones, and also the persistence of the shield as a decorative motif on agonistic 
inscriptions into very late times.* It would give more meaning to the proverb 
quoted in Zenobius, “Apye domidos*, and to the title dpioros 
bestowed upon the winner of the armed race at Plataea.* 

The warlike note in the cult of the Argive Hera that this explanation implies is 
not without parallel in other parts of the Greek world. At Samos an armed procession 
preceded the celebration of the Heraea.* At Sikyon Hera was called Alexandros,’ 
and at Elis she was ‘Om\ocuia.* Hera Lacinia had a warlike cult near Croton, and a 
doubtful Hera Areia was worshipped near Paestum.!® The martial aspect of Hera 
has been for the most part disregarded, or made of little account in the histories of 
Greek cults," but I consider it one of the earliest, and certainly, for the locality of 
Argos, one of the most important aspects of her worship. In any event, it is better 
suited to the character of the Hera we know best, the impetuous, warlike Hera of 
the Iliad, and explains the mythological aspect of Hera, not as the usual queen of 
heaven, wife of Zeus, but as the less frequent inciter of wars, mother of Ares. 


TRENE RiInGwoop ARNOLD 
VassaR COLLEGE 


1 Gymn., 7. 2 Paus., VI, 10, 4. 

3 Cf. I.G. III, 1, 127, belonging to the age of Hadrian. 4 Paroem., II 3, VI, 52. 

5T accept L. Robert’s explanation of the term as applying to the victor of the Eleutheria. Cf. his 
article in Rev. Et. Anc. XXXIJ, 1929, pp. 13 ff. and 225 ff. 

6 Athen., l.c. *Paus., 1%, 1. 8 Lycoph., 858. 

* Serv., Aen. III, 552; cf. Schol. Theoc., IV, 32 f. 10 Farnell, Cults of the Greek States I, 197. 

11 Roscher (p. 2098) and Pr.-Robert (I, p. 168) admit some significance of the warlike cult of Hera, 
and suggest some connection with the games at Argos. 
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In his very interesting article published under this title in the JouRNAL, of 1934, pp. 
555-583, Mr. Richardson declares: 

“There is no warrant for either bronze or iron in the Orient until after their ap- 
pearance in Europe, where . . . the Bronze Age begins about 2000 B.c. and the 
Iron Age opens one thousand years later.”” And he adds: “Obviously such a chronol- 
ogy is concerned only with palpable evidence of industrial usage and it rejects as 
sporadic and therefore meaningless the occurrence of the following antiquities.” 
There follows a list of bronze and iron objects, mostly found in Egypt, from which, 
evidently for the sake of his thesis, Mr. Richardson has carefully omitted the bronze 
implements from the great Royal Necroplis of Ur and from the older strata of Kish.' 
As even Mr. Weidner and Professor Christian do not place the Royal Necropolis of 
Ur later than 2600 B.c., I find it absolutely impossible to admit that the knowledge 
of bronze passed from Europe to Asia and not in the reverse direction. 

As to iron in the East, Mr. Richardson is perfectly right in regard to the fact that 
large quantities of worked iron are not found there before the seventh century B.c. 
But these finds exist, and sporadic or not, they are not meaningless, as they prove 
irrefutably that the process of melting iron from its ores was already invented, 
otherwise these objects could not have been executed at all. And in the invention of a 
new technical process, not in its more or less intense application, lies the progress of 
humanity. Furthermore, after the introduction of a new metal, much time is needed 
before its properties are sufficiently known to allow its free use. At first its application 
would be limited, and this would only spread with time. This is true in our period 
of quick technical progress, but it was even more so in remote times in the Ancient 
East. We must also take into consideration how much archaeological finds de- 
pend upon chance and how much we must therefore search for other sources of 
knowledge, especially for texts, which Mr. Richardson seems to regard as super- 
fluous and not trustworthy. Certainly some of them are misleading, but it is the task 
of the historian to find out the truth, using archaeological finds to complete and 
confirm the texts. Where there is agreement between text and archaeological find, 
we can be absolutely sure of our material. ' 

I pass now to the use of iron in the Ancient East as presented in an article pub- 
lished by me ten years ago.” 

Hittite texts show from the beginning of the second millennium B.c. objects of 
worship and ceremonial utensils of iron. The metal seems at this time to be valued 
less than silver but more than bronze. All the worked iron was presented to temples 
by the kings. It could not be otherwise, for the kings were the sole proprietors of the 
mines, as we see from the letter of Hattusil III, of which I shall speak later. We have 

1 Published by Mr. Peake, Antiquity 1928, pp. 425 ff.; Hardware Trade Journal, April 1, 1932, p. 9 ff. 


* Am. Hertz, “‘L’histoire de l’outil en fer d’aprés les documents égyptiens et assyro-babyloniens,” 
L’ Anthropologie 1925, p. 75 et suiv. 
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not the slightest cause to mistrust these texts, which are simply inventory lists of 
temples. Being responsible for the objects enumerated, the priests evidently were 
forced to tell the truth. 

As long as the king was sole proprietor of the mines, the iron could not easily pass 
the frontier, and if it did, only in the form of tribute or voluntary gifts to other kings. 
So we find some objects of iron in the lists of presents sent by TuSratta of Mittanni, 
one of the Hittite states, to Amenophis III of Egypt (1411-1375 B.c.), e.g., gilded 
iron bracelets and a dagger with a thickly gilded iron blade and a gold handle studded 
with precious stones, very like the dagger deposited about fifty years later in the 
grave of Tutankhamen. As we see in this case, the evidence of the texts is confirmed 
by the archaeological finds. The iron dagger, however, is less “‘sporadic”’ in the texts 
than in the grave. Beside it, three other iron objects and an indefinite number of 
bracelets are enumerated. Here, also, we can be sure that the list was not written to 
mislead scholars of the twentieth century A.p. The list accompanied the presents and 
could not contain what was not really sent. 

In the weil-known letter of Hattusil III to Ramses II, the gift of an iron dagger- 
blade is also spoken of. Mr. Richardson thinks that Hattusil was sending abroad for 
iron, because he speaks of writing for it and “with his own subjects such a matter 
would scarcely take the form of official correspondence.’ Mr. Richardson may per- 
haps see in the letters of Hammurapi to Sinidinna what trivial matters were treated 
in official correspondence. On the other hand, a letter abroad would have to be di- 
rected to an independent king, in which case we do not understand why Ramses II 
needed the Hittite as mediator. There is not the slightest doubt, however, that 
Kiswadna lay in Asia Minor and was in those times part of the Hittite Empire. Be- 
sides, Hattusil speaks of “‘his closed storeroom”’ in Kiswadna and he was, evidently 
like his predecessors, proprietor of the mines. 

We see from the Hittite texts that iron was first used for making sacred objects 
and ceremonial utensils; later, and more sparingly, for ornaments and state weapons, 
especially for daggers used by kings and possibly by great dignitaries. In this stage, 
the metal was produced only by the Hittite kings for the benefit of their temples, for 
their friends and for their own use. There is no industrial use and sporadic finds in 
graves correspond very well to the very limited exploitation of the mines. Still, the 
process of melting iron from its ores and of working the more or less pure metal was 
already known. As to the quality of the ores or even of the iron itself, I do not see 
that it should have had the slightest significance for the Hittite kings or for the mat- 
ter in hand. The invention of the process must have taken place before mankind was 
capable of discriminating between superior and inferior ores of iron, and for the few 
objects made of this metal, which for the most part were not destined for any practi- 
cal use, any sort of iron available would have been used. 

The more intense use of iron was not the result, as Mr. Richardson thinks, of the 
destruction of the Hittite Empire by European peoples, which proves clearly that 
they had no knowledge of the iron technique, but the consequence of the Assyrian 
conquests. The kings of this belligerent nation amassed as booty and tribute rela- 
tively great quantities of iron, which they used more extensively than the Hittite 
kings, the latter being probably hampered by religious scruples. Tukulti Ninurta II 
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(890-884) gets sometimes as much as a talent of tribute (30, 3 kg.), another time one 
hundred daggers. He distributes iron to his dignitaries and already uses iron picks, 
the first tools of this metal mentioned in the texts. His successor, Assurnasirpal IT 
(883-859), boasts of one hundred talents of iron paid to him by vanquished Hittite 
kings, but only in the next century does the use of iron become general and the metal 
cheap. This shows that the Assyrians themselves have began to work it. From the 
texts, we see that Assyria possessed large quantities of iron in the ninth century, but 
we have been able to find only objects which the victorious Medes left in Assyrian 
palaces and storehouses after the complete destruction of the land in 606 B.c. Before 
this time weapons and tools were used and worked over, passing from hand to hand. 
If thrown away, they grew rusty, became corroded, and disappeared. Thus, they 
have not come down to us. 

We have stated that iron was first employed for the production of sacred objects, 
ceremonial utensils, ornaments, and state weapons, above all for daggers. Consider- 
ably later, weapons for real use and, still later, tools were made from this metal.' 

In the older phase, only the Hittites knew how to melt and work iron; in the later, 
the chief producers of worked iron were the Assyrians in the East. The Egyptian iron 
industry was probably still later than the Assyrian and of very small importance. 

There can be no doubt that about 1000 B.c. iron was more freely used in Central 
Europe than in the East. This was perhaps due to the fact that there were richer 
mines and better ores than in Asia. We have, however, not the slightest proof that 
the Kelts or other European peoples worked iron before this date. On the contrary, 
the fact that the iron weapons of Hallstatt imitate copper and bronze implements 
shows little familiarity with the new metal, which when used a longer time would 
lead to the elaboration of peculiar forms. Besides, the European races which de- 
stroyed the Hittite Empire about 1200 B.c. certainly did not work iron, for, as I have 
already said, their invasion had not the slightest influence on the increase of the pro- 
duction and use of iron. It would be of interest to find out if Ramses III got much 
iron as booty after his victory over the so-called Sea peoples. This might decide the 
question. Having no material at hand, however, I cannot investigate this problem 
myself. 

But Mr. Richardson might rightly object that all that has been said up to now is 
no proof against the thesis of the European origin of iron working. According to Pro- 
fessor Hrozny, the Hittites came from South Russia and were, at least partly, Indo- 
Europeans.’ It is not important where the iron industry was practiced later, but 
where they first began to work iron. In my opinion, Mr. Richardson’s thesis is not ac- 
ceptable, not only because it does not explain the presence of iron objects in Egypt in 
times preceding the invasion of the Hittites, as, for instance, the lump found by 
Maspero in the pyramid of Unas from about 2650 B.c., but also because all historical 
experience teaches us that all technical progress, and therefore the introduction of a 
new metal as well, is the contribution of nations at the head of the civilized world in 
their time. 

Very instructive and characteristic is the history of platinum. This metal was 


1 The same order was followed in the case of the newly introduced bronze. (Cf. my article in R. 
Arch. 1927, p. 48 et suiv.) 2 Archiv Orientalni, 1931, p. 295. 
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first described by Scaliger in the sixteenth century and was known to Spanish metal- 
lurgists in Middle and South America, who, however, attached no importance to it. 
It began to be known from the description of Antonio de Ulloa (1748), who accom- 
panied a French geographical expedition to Peru. From this time platinum was 
studied by scholars and metallurgists, most of them, English, French and German, 
one of them a Swede. Still, before the end of the eighteenth century it was put to sci- 
entific use, just as the newly discovered iron, employed at first for the production of 
ceremonial utensils, later was used for industrial purposes. The sole European state 
which had platinum in its territory, Russia, was not in the least interested in the 
metal, and its mines began to be exploited only in 1819, about a hundred years later 
than the Spanish ones in America (1735). The Russians used their platinum for 
coins, though in Europe the metal in these times already had the most varied appli- 
cations. All this reveals the inferiority of the Russian civilization in those days com- 
pared to that of the rest of Europe, a difference rather slight and certainly not more 
important than that which we observe between Egypt and Babylonia on the one 
hand and the Hittites on the other. 

The influence of the great Eastern states on Asia Minor during the second mil- 
lennium B.c. is far too clear not to show the Hittites distinctly inferior to the Egyp- 
tians and Assyrians. How could it be otherwise in the field of metallurgy? This tanta- 
lizing enigma was solved for me only by the discoveries of Mr. Woolley and other 
archaeologists in Iraq and Elam. Here, at last, was the high civilization which could 
have achieved the great progress of melting iron and imparting this knowledge to 
others. This consideration induced me to ascribe the introduction of worked iron to 
prehistoric Iraq and Elam, and not to the iron find of Ur, which could very well be of 
meteoric origin.! From the use the Hittites made of iron at the beginning of their 
Empire in Asia Minor we could conclude that in prehistoric times on the shores of 
the Persian Gulf only ceremonial utensils were made from this metal, perhaps state 
daggers used in rites. And, indeed, a dagger with iron blade was found there. 

From where did the ancient Sumerians, and we can safely add the inhabitants of 
prehistoric Susa II, bring their iron ores? Evidently, from outside their territory, as 
the Spaniards did their platinum and the Egyptians their copper and gold. Being 
civilized men, they discovered the mines and invented the melting process which 
they probably imparted to the natives. 

Were those mines in the Caucasus? I think rather in South Russia, where very 
good iron ores are found (Kamenskoje, Kriwij Rog), besides traces of a strong in- 
fluence of the old civilizations. There, Hittites and Kelts alike could learn to work 
and use iron. 

As many features of Hittite civilization, namely, headgear, pottery,” seals, objects 
of art, e.g., animals on rein rings, show the influence of oldest Hither Asia, there must 
have been in the past some direct or indirect contact which could easily explain the 
imparting of iron metallurgy. 

There remains still one difficulty : how was it possible that worked iron should have 
been known in Mesopotamia in prehistoric, and not in historic times? But a con- 


1 Am. Hertz, Die Kultur um den Persischen Golf, pp. 30, 76, 86. 
2 Pottier, L’ Art Hittite, pp. 15 ff. 
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siderable number of crafts and much knowledge was lost between the fourth and 
third millennia B.c. I will enumerate some of them. 

1. The bronzes from the great royal necropolis at Ur and the lower strata of Kish 
are exceedingly beautiful, sometimes even composed of chemically pure metals, as is 
shown, e.g., by the following analysis published by Mr. Peake in Antiquity 1928, 
pp. 425 ff. 

Cu—85.01%; Sn.— 14.52%; Pb.—0.47%; Ni.—traces. 
I do not think that later such alloys could have been obtained before the nineteenth 
century A.D. 

2. From prehistoric times we know tools and weapons, principally socketed axes, 
beautifully cast in gold, electrum, silver, bronze and copper. From the First Dynasty 
of Ur onward, we observe a slow but marked decadence, ending under the Dynasty 
of Akkad in a complete disappearance of cast axes, which are replaced by rather 
badly hammered ones. The rare cast objects are clumsy, as is stated by Mr. Woolley. 
The explanation of Prof. Gordon Childe that the Sumerians ceased to cast copper, 
because they had no bronze, is for me incomprehensible. 

3. In Mussian II were found forked top pieces for arrow shafts, unknown in the 
historical period and evidently destined to protect the shaft from splitting against 
the bent string. In the royal necropolis of Ur these top pieces are sometimes of such 
dimensions that they clearly could be used only for spears. As no man was strong 
enough to shoot spears from a bow, it is clear that there must have existed machines, 
in which the string was bent with the aid of some mechanism—in a word, the bal- 
lista, regarded till now as a Roman invention, was probably known in prehistoric 
Sumeria. 

4. The representation of a horse came from a stratum between Susa I bis and 
Susa IIa. The rein rings of Queen Shubad are surmounted by the statuette of a mule. 
In the Djemdet Nasr texts, the horse is mentioned, but in the historical period we 
find no horses or mules mentioned in the texts or represented on monuments before 
Cassite times (1746-1171 B.c.). It seems that the Cassites brought back to Mesopo- 
tamia the domesticated horse, as the Hittites brought back worked iron. 

5. The mound Y at Kish and the great royal necropolis of Ur contained vaults in 
which the dead king was buried, sometimes with a great number of human victims. 
Nothing in historical Sumerian graves reminds us of those rites. We do not even find 
in them dolls or statuettes destined like the Egyptian ushabti to replace wives and 
servitors. The current explanation for this rather strange phenomenon, viz., that the 
vaults do not contain dead kings or queens and their retinue, but the victims of 
spring sacrifices, does not seem to me a satisfactory one. A stone vault in the middle 
of a necropolis, containing every commodity needed for a regal life, including wives 
and servitors, can be nothing else than the tomb of a king. As to the victims of the 
spring sacrifice, they were destined for the Earth goddess and sometimes, presumably 
torn to pieces, were buried in the fields, where their bodies were to become one with 
the soil, in order to insure its fertility. 

I could expand this list considerably, because, in reality, very little of the ancient 
civilization survived in Sumerian historical times. How Orientalists can reconcile 
this fact with an uninterrupted development is rather difficult to understand. Quite 
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evidently, there is a slow decadence and a very incomplete return to old crafts and 
arts, a condition resembling greatly the changes at the beginning of the European 
Middle Ages and the so-called Carolingian Renaissance. I assume, therefore, that in 
the first case, also, the cause of all these strange phenomena was an invasion of 
barbarians. I think this conception not only explains satisfactorily all the facts but 
allows us to put some order into the hopeless muddle of the chronology of the early 
historical Sumerian period. We are no longer obliged to regard Eannatum of Lagash 
as the contemporary of the kings buried in the great royal necropolis, if we remember 
that Charlemagne is no contemporary of Hadrian though his beautiful sarcophagus 
in Aix-la Chapelle could have very well belonged to a Roman Emperor of the second 
century A.D. 


Am. HERTz 
Warsaw, PoLAnpD 
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A Repty To MADAME HERTz 


I aM grateful to Madame Hertz for her comments. And I welcome the opportunity 
which her “Answer” affords to expand my own views through informal discussion. 

When I first began to collect my material several years ago, my ultimate ob- 
jective was also the absolute. I believed then, as Madame Hertz does now, that 
“it is not important where the iron industry was practiced later, but where they 
first began to work iron.” 

As everyone knows, there is a voluminous literature on the subject. Some of it is 
merely opinion; some, scientific; but the greater proportion is deductive speculation 
based on thin layers of fact. 

Gradually, if reluctantly, I reached the conclusion that to search for a true 
beginning was to seek for the unknowable. I recognized then, for the first time I 
believe, that confusion also existed regarding the advent of iron as a solid historical 
fact. At the time, I recall, it seemed fairly simple to establish this fact beyond 
reasonable doubt. But the problem is still unsolved. I can claim only to have 
cleared out some of the more obvious deadwood. And that is prerequisite, in my 
opinion, to a new, and a more accurate, speculation on the absolute. 

I would be last to admit that the texts are “superfluous.” But for precise metal- 
lurgical distinctions they are vague and untrustworthy. How could it be otherwise 
where the metal-workers themselves were empiricists? 

It is impossible to ignore, or to critically appraise, those broad generalizations 
upon which Madame Hertz appears willing to rest her case. Many, indeed, fall 
with their own weight. Thus: 


** All historical experience teaches us that all technical progress, and therefore the introduction of a 
new metal as well, is the contribution of nations at the head of the civilized world in their time,” 


and: 


‘Being civilized men, they (the Sumerians) discovered the mines and invented the melting process, 
which they probably imparted to the natives.” 

I challenge the statement that, “Hittite texts show from the beginning of the 
second millennium B.c. objects . . . of iron.” The earliest datable Hittite text is 
that of Telibinus,! who, according to Forrer,? reigned from 1650 to 1600 B.c. Texts 
which refer to earlier kings are considered, I believe, the collected chronicles of a 
somewhat legendary period compiled at a later date.’ 

The only references to iron which I have found occur in the Teshub temple 
texts. These are not datable prior to the New Empire (1380-1200 B.c.), and there 
is some reason for believing that they may be as late as the reign of Hattusil III 
(1283-1260 B.c.).4 

1F. Hrozny, ‘‘Hethitische Keilschrifttexte aus Boghazkii,” Boghazkéi Studien 1919, p. xi. 


* Emil Forrer, Die Boghazkéi-Texte in Umschrift, 1932. 
’ John Garstang, The Hittite Empire, 1929, p. 93. 4 John Garstang, op. cit., p. 118. 
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Altogether there are sixteen references to iron in the Teshub texts. One of these 
speaks vaguely of iron utensils, while the others refer to statues or statuettes. 
Whether the latter were figures in the round or reliefs is not clear. Nor is it possible 
to do more than hazard a guess as to their dimensions or weights. 

In any event, and quite irrespective of the high or low date, I most emphatically 
question an iron hypothesis built up from these texts. The probabilities are that in 
either case, the objects would have been meteoric. We can no longer doubt that 
it was the iron of celestial origin which led to a use of that metal for ritualistic 
purposes. It is significant of this that the word-name for iron in most ancient 
tongues connotes heaven-sent.? 

Mitanni was not a “Hittite state” until after TuSratta’s death. The gifts sent to 
Amenophis III by that monarch have therefore no direct bearing on iron among 
the Hittites. 

If, as Madame Hertz implies, the TuSratta gifts and the Teshub texts are ac- 
ceptable evidence of an Anatolian origin, how then can we ignore the Egyptian 
texts and still earlier objects? And why not a Cretan origin based on Greek texts 
and the iron of Knossos? Or, to state the problem in another way, what could be 
more explicit, textually, than the ubi ferrum nascitur of the Doliche plaque? * 

It is quite impossible, in my opinion, to draw absolute conclusions from any of 
these earlier texts or objects. I agree that they are significant. They are the articu- 
late heralds of a coming era. But I, for one, cannot accept them as evidence of 
invention, or the deliberate intentional making of iron by man. Size and the cere- 
monial purposes to which such objects are usually dedicated attest quite the 
contrary. 


To assume, as Madame Hertz does, from the Hattusil letter that there were iron 
mines at Kizzuwada is an unwarrantable stretching of the factual statement. 


ee 


The king’s mention of a “storehouse”’ does not mean necessarily that there were 
mines at that point any more than the hoard of Sargon implies that iron was mined 
at Nineveh. No one believes the latter to be a fact, so why assume it for Kizzu- 
wada? 

“Why Ramses IT needed the Hittite as mediator” involves one’s conception of 
the Hittite State. Dominant in Asia Minor from Taurus to the Aegean, it is quite 
obvious to me that Hittite influence could reach remote areas inaccessible to 
Egypt. The Caucasus, the Black Sea littoral and the Balkans are conspicuous 
examples. That an Indo-European infiltration had been going on for centuries is 
beyond question. It is equally certain too, that this movement was increasing 
rather than diminishing during the years of the New Empire. Sayce is probably 
correct in saying that “The power of the Hittite kings rested on the support of an 
army composed largely of men . . . who had come from Thrace and the Danube 
valley . . . ancestors of the people subsequently known as Phrygians.” ‘ We know 
now that these Indo-European intruders left their mark on the language; and we 
can be equally sure that they exerted a powerful influence on Hittite craft and 

1F, Hrozny, op. cit. 


* Axel W. Persson, “Eisen und Eisenbereitung in iltester Zeit.” Arsberattelse, Upsala, 1933-1934, 
pp. 111 ff. 3 Franz Cumont, Etudes Syriennes, 1917. 4A. H. Sayce, The Hittites, 1925, p. 213. 
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industry. I see nothing fantastic in a suggestion that the Hittite king might have 
mediated for Egypt in procuring iron from abroad. 

The paragraph next following is a veritable barrage of a priori conclusions, with 
never a qualifying perhaps or doubt. I protest particularly the sweeping deduction 
that, “the process of melting (the italics are mine) iron from its ores . . . was 
already known.” This is sheer dynamite; and Madame Hertz knows better. In any 
event, it is a complete reversal of her former dictum, “Quant a la technique du fer 
chez les Hittites, elle ne comprenait pas nullement la fonte, impossible sans haut 
fourneau. Ils produisaient donc seulement du fer forgé.”’! I concur that for the 
purposes cited, “the quality of the ore’’ would be immaterial. I am willing to go 
even farther than Madame Hertz does and admit that either meteoric iron or 
chipped and ground hematite ? would serve equally well for votive statuettes and 
ceremonial daggers. 

As an integral entity the Hittite Empire had been dead three hundred years 
when the Assyrian conquerers began to collect iron “booty,” or to assess it as 
“tribute.” Rather than diminishing this enlarges the problem. I have never yet 
met with a solidly workable hypothesis to account for the Sargonid iron at Nineveh. 
Readers of my paper will have observed that I leave this door open.* And now 
Madame Hertz implies that the Nineveh iron is not Assyrian at all, but was left 
in situ by the Medes. This is intensely interesting to me and I shall welcome a 
citation of her supporting authority. 

It is gratifying to find that Madame Hertz and I are in substantial agreement on 
the iron of Central Europe. Nor is it necessary to my thesis to have even the “slight- 
est proof” that iron was made there prior to 1000 B.c. I think it is only fair to wad 
the gun and tell Madame Hertz that Aberg dates Hallstatt at 650 B.c.4 This would 
be disconcerting as an isolated treatment. But Aberg, it seems, is a thoroughgoing 
deflationist; Minoan, Mycenaean, Trojan, Cycladic and Helladic civilizations are 
brought down correspondingly. Furthermore, Childe,’ McIver * and Mahr ’ are of 
the unanimous opinion that Aberg’s Hallstatt dating is altogether too low. 

It is true that many of the earlier iron weapons from Hallstatt imitate bronze 
weapon types, and that, comparing the one with the other, there is no “elaboration 
of form.” But to stop there is to miss the significance of Hallstatt. Compared with 
the then contemporaneous weapons of Europe or Asia the Hallstatt swords, both 
iron and bronze, reveal an amazing technical advance. Obviously those highly 
developed forms are not spontaneous creations but type-representatives of a long 
evolutionary process. 

Whether the European invaders of 1200 B.c. carried iron to Asia Minor is ad- 
mittedly a debatable point. The testimony of the texts that the Phrygians were 


1 Am. Hertz, “L’histoire de l’outil en fer d’aprés les documents égyptiens et assyro-babyloniens.” 
L’ Anthropologie 1925, p. 84. 

2 Objects of unreduced hematite are quite common among prehistoric remains. In the Alishar 
excavations, for example, a hematite macehead was found in the Hittite layer. Cf., ‘‘ Anatolia Through 
the Ages,” Erich F. Schmidt, Oriental Institute Communications, No. 11, 1931. 

* Iron, Prehistoric and Ancient, A.J.A. 1934, pp. 558, 581. 

4 Nils Aberg, Bronzezeitliche und friiheisenzeitliche Chronologie, Teil II, Hallstattzeit, 1931. 

5 Antiquity V, 1931, pp. 385-6. 6 Antiquity V, 1931, pp. 125 ff. 7 A personal communication. 
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discoverers of iron means something —or nothing — depending entirely upon one’s 
interpretation of the collateral evidence. I happen to believe, for the reasons ad- 
vanced in my paper,’ that iron was first used industrially by European peoples; 
therefore, for me, these particular texts hold the germ of truth. 

Recent excavations of the Oriental Institute at Alishar mark the first actual, if 
slight, contribution toward a solution of this problem. In Strata IV and V, which 
Dr. von der Osten identifies as post-Hittite and Phrygian, respectively, approxi- 
mately three times as much iron was found as in the preceding Hittite layer.’ 

I am not aware that any record exists of the booty taken by Ramses III from the 
Sea-peoples in the north. Nor is iron mentioned in the Merneptah list ‘ of plunder 
from the vanquished Libyans on the western front. 

Madame Hertz bears down rather hard in rejecting my thesis “because it does not 
explain the presence of iron objects in Egypt.” I thought I had made it clear that 
accounting for sporadic iron in Egypt, or elsewhere, was no part of my task. But 
now that the issue is raised I will go on record with the only acceptable hypothesis I 
have met in a considerable amount of research. The suggestion is made by Axel 
W. Persson * that any non-meteoric iron from Egypt may have been a by-product, 
due to the presence of magnetite grains in the gold sands of Nubia. Gold melts at 
approximately 2000° F.; iron at 2800° F. Gold being the more fusible, whatever iron 
was in the charge would remain an inert, partially reduced residue in the solidified 
mass. As a theory this holds very well with the size, and the infrequency, of the 
Egyptian sporadics; it might also be extended to account for the presence of iron in 
early Macedonian slags, and those from Boz Euyuk.* Obviously the ultimate sound- 
ness of any such theory is dependent upon proof that Nubian gold was an alluvial 
deposit with free magnetite sand as a probable concomitant. 

If I felt it necessary (which, most emphatically, I do not) to postulate an iron ore 
supply for the Sumerians, I should not go as far afield as the Kriwig Rog. The ores 
from Kertch are equally good; and from there most of the haul could have been 
made by water. Furthermore, Kertch is the fabled homeland of the Scythian- 
Chalybe, whence, as foretold by Prometheus, Io is to begin her journey.’ 

I have had several criticisms of my Bronze Age chronology, but Madame Hertz is 
unique in her implication that, “‘for the sake of my thesis (I) carefully omitted the 
bronze implements of .. . Ur and Kish.” I was not aware of Peake’s preliminary 
report® when my manuscript was sent to the publishers. And had it been otherwise, 
I doubt very much that I should have used the material. The official report,® con- 
taining Plenderlieth’s splendid chapter on the metals of Ur, was released after my 
paper was published. Nor is the subject yet closed, as I infer from the fact that a 
selected committee is still trying to reconcile bronze at Ur with the known absence 
of tin deposits. 

I wish that the discoveries at Ur could be as magically convincing for me as they 

1 Strabo, X, 3, 22. 2 Op. cit., pp. 556, 559, 561, 576. 

3 Oriental Institute Publication, Vol. VI, p. 234. 

4 James H. Breasted, Ancient Records, Egypt, III, 589. 5 Op. cit. 

6 Q. Davies, B.S.A. XXVIII, pp. 197--199. 7 Aeschylus, Prometheus Bound, 707-735. 


8 Antiquity II, 1928, pp. 452 ff. 
®C. Leonard Woolley, Ur Excavations— The Royal Cemetery, II, 1934. 
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appear to Madame Hertz. But Ur, Alishar, Tell Asmar, Gerar, Torre Galli, to men- 
tion only a few of the more modern sites, merely enlarge the problem. It is my own 
conviction that a great deal of painstaking research still remains to be done; that, 
cooper-wise, we must continue pounding the hoops for a long time before up- 
ending the barrel to drive in the heads. 


Harry Craig RicHarDson 
920 CLEVELAND, OHIO 


ADDENDUM 


It appears now that most of us have been far too credulous in the matter of the so-called Hattusil- 
Ramses letter. The authorship of that letter is by no means an established fact; moreover, in the 
opinion of Dr. E. A. Speiser, Riamati[sa] (K. Bo. 1, 14, Vs., line 25) is not the Hittite for Ramses as 
Meissner, Z.D.M.G. 72, 1918, p. 44, suggests. Thus once again we are thrown back on conjecture. All 
that we actually know is that somebody was writing someone regarding iron, sometime around 1200 
B.c. It is even possible that the letter itself is a reply to the request of a Hittite king for “‘pure iron.” 
(Cf., E. F. Weidner, Archiv fiir Orientforschung VI, 1930, pp. 299-300.) 

To those of us who are interested primarily in the origin of iron, the authorship of this letter is 
vitally important. Luckenbill, A.J.S.L.L., 37, 1921, Wainwright, J.E.A. 18, 1932, and, more 
recently, Contenau, ‘‘ Za Civilisation des Hittites et des Mitanniens,”’ 1934, p. 162, had intimated that 
the Hattusil-Ramses hypothesis was questionable. But it remained for Weidner, Goetze and Speiser 
to point out specifically the source of error. We are deeply indebted to them for that. 

For recent discussions of this subject, see further, R. Arch. TX, 1937, pp. 174-175 (G. Contenau); 
24/25 Bericht der Rém.—Germ. Kommission, 1934/35, Berlin, 1937, pp. 103, 109 f., ete. (F. Tompa). 
— Eprror. 


A NEW CLEOPATRA TETRADRACHM OF ASCALON 
Puate IX 


OsvERSE — Bust of Cleopatra r., draped, wearing broad diadem with ends, earring 
and necklace; border of dots. 

Reverse — ASKAAQNITQN IEPAS AZYAOY beginning above on r., mostly off flan. 
Eagle standing |. on thunderbolt, palm branch over r. shoulder; on lower 1., dove 1. 
with closed wings on ground line, above which, monogram A; in r. field, Greek letter- 
date LEC. 

AR tetradrachm 29 mm. 13.52 grm., V. Adda Coll., Alexandria, Egypt (formerly 
S. H. Chapman, U. 8S. A.;) Cat. Naville, XVI, 1933, Pl. 49, 1473; Pl. TX 2. 

In the British Museum Catalogue, Palestine, the tetradrachm with Cleopatra’s 
portrait (Pl. XII, 3) and the date LN€, “year fifty-five” is assigned to 30/29 B.c., 
being reckoned on an era assumed by Svoronos! to have begun in 84 B.c. Clearly, the 
known letter-dates on this coinage, LN (B?)? and LN€ could not be interpreted as 
indicating regnal years of the queen as her rule covered only twenty-one years, 51 to 
30 B.c. Svoronos, following Feuardent,* thought that these dates must be based 
upon an era in the eighties, since the coins would then be contemporary with 
Cleopatra’s supposed control of the city, and thus the appearance on the coinage 
of Ptolemaic portraits, those of the queen, and of one or both of her younger brothers 
would be explained. The coins with Cleopatra’s head would, therefore, date around 
30 B.c. when the queen, born in 69, would be about forty years old, a period con- 
sidered appropriate by Svoronos, who regarded the portrait as representing a 
woman nearing middle age. This conception is quite understandable, for, on the 
British Museum specimen, Cleopatra so resembles an aged woman —children would 
call her a witch or a hag, with her beak of a nose and deeply wrinkled neck —that it 
is amusing to see this coin illustrated in connection with the sentimental verses 
beginning: “‘Eclair d’amour qui blesse et de haine qui tue.’ 

The beautiful, new specimen here published with date L = C, “year 66,” effectively 
disposes of Svoronos’ hypothetical era of 84 B.c. If the coin were dated from this era, 
it would have been struck in 19 B.c. or ten years after Cleopatra’s death. Reckoned 
from the year of autonomy of the city,’ 104 or 103 B.c., ““year 66” of Ascalon is the 
equivalent of 39 or 38 B.c. when the queen was about thirty years of age. Conse- 
quently this coin, with as youthful a portrait as occurs on any of the tetradrachms, is 
eleven years later than the British Museum specimen with the “elderly”’ head of 
“vear 55.”’ Obviously, the London coin is merely an instance of very poor style. 
Cleopatra was not intentionally represented as past her youth. Also the correspond- 
ing coins (Fig. 1; B.M.C., Pl. XII, 1) with heads of Ptolemaic kings, when correctly 
reckoned, fall within the reigns of Ptolemy X and XIII. Hence it is their portraits 


1 Svoronos, Ta Noyuicuara I, p. vod’. 2? Pl. IX, 1; Svoronos, op. cit., pl. LXIII, 10. 

3 Rev. Num. 1874-77, pp. 184-194. 4 Bevan-Mahaffy, History of Egypt, p. 358. 

5’ Chron. Paschale, Ed. Dindorf, 1832, I, p. 346. ’"Acxadwvira: xpdvous Ol. 
169, 1. 
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which appear on the coins and not those of Ptolemy XIV and XV “as boys, but with 
the features of the early Ptolemies,”’ as Feuardent and Svoronos conjectured. 

Neither of the two points of departure suggested respectively by Feuardent and 
Svoronos for the beginning of a special new era for the dating of the silver issues of 
Ascalon was well founded, or otherwise known. Feuardent’s year 81 B.c., the acces- 
sion of Ptolemy Auletes, had little point, although it might explain the appearance 
of his portrait on the coinage. But Svoronos’ era of 84 B.c. when the Jewish king, 
Jannai, Alexander Jannaeus, was defeated by Aretas III of Nabataea, has no con- 
nection with the Ptolemies. 

These considerations, however, were obscured by Svoronos’ vigorously expressed 
idea as to the aged portrait of Cleopatra, and de Saulcy’s sober reasoning ! that the 
philo-Ptolemaic silver coins were dated, like the bronze issues? from the era of 
Ascalon’s independence, 104-103, was com- 
pletely forgotten. A contributory cause for 
the perpetuation of Svoronos’ error was the 
natural assumption that the coins were royal 
issues from a mint under Cleopatra’s control.’ 
The only period when this could be, it was 
argued, was after the territorial gifts of M. 
Antonius to the queen on the occasion of their 
open union (or marriage) in 37 B.c. when many 
of the former overseas possessions of Ptolemy II Philadelphus were restored to the 
Egyptian throne. These included the kingdom of Chalcis with its surrounding country, 
i.e., Coele-Syria; most of the Phoenician and Palestinian coast towns, except Tyre 
and Sidon; Cyprus; parts of Cilicia, etc. Svoronos realized that Ascalon never formed 
part of Cleopatra’s realm, but he assumed that it might have been within her sphere 
of influence. The city certainly was never subject to Egypt, as was Berytus, which 
issued coinage with the heads of Antonius and Cleopatra. It was always free from 
the time of the declaration of autonomy. Herod the Great never possessed it, for 
after the Roman conquest of Syria and the territorial settlements of Pompey in 63 
B.c., Ascalon is not listed among the coast cities liberated from Jewish rule and 
annexed to the province of Syria.‘ In 47 B.c., after the battle of Pharsalus and the 
conquest of Egypt, Caesar reversed the arrangement of Pompey in so far as Jewish 
rule in Judaea was concerned. He restored to the Jews, Ioppa, the port of Jerusalem, 
which had been theirs from 147 B.c. when Jonathan Maccabaeus seized it; until 
Pompey took it away.’ When, later, Herod received from Augustus “the territory 
which had been appropriated (lit. “‘cut off,” ““detached”) by Cleopatra— and the 
maritime towns of Gaza, Anthedon, Ioppa and Straton’s Tower,’’' there is no mention 
of Ascalon, which lay close to and just north of Gaza. Its continued freedom from 
Jewish domination is further implied by its inclusion among the cities outside Her- 

1 Rev. Num. 1874-1877, p. 124 f. 

2 Except some small and AM of the second century B.c., dated by the Seleucid era. 
3 Head, Hist. Num., p. 859; Hill, B.M.C., Palestine, p. lvi. 

4 Josephus, Bell. Iud. I, 156 (Loeb Classics). 


5 Emil Schiirer, History of the Jewish People, 1889, I, p. 81. 
* Josephus, op. cit., I, 396. 
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od’s realm which he adorned with porticoes, temples and baths during the period 
25-13 B.c.! 

Since, according to the revised datings given below, Ptolemaic portraits were used 
on the coinage of Ascalon long before the gifts of land by Antonius in 37 B.c., they 
cannot be explained as royal Egyptian issues at an outlying mint of the empire. 
It therefore becomes our task to discover why they were employed in general, and 
then so far as possible, why they occur at these precise dates. First, let us determine 
the true dates of the coins. 


TETRADRACHMS OF ASCALON WITH PTOLEMAIC PORTRAITS 
Dated from the Year of Autonomy, 103 B.c. 


Types: Obverse — Bust to right, draped, with diadem; border of dots. 

Reverse — Eagle standing to left on a thunderbolt, palm branch over right wing; 
dove 1. in left field; date with or without L, sign for “‘year”’; inscription and mono- 
gram: border of dots. 


Pro.temy X Sorer II (Latuyrus), 116-80 B.c. 

1. Year of Ascalon 20 = 84 8B.c.; Examples: (a) date LK inr. field; M between eagle’s 
legs; ASK[AAQNITQN] IEPAS A= AYTO (véuov) ; 13.47 grm., Newell Coll. Plate IX, 10; 
purchased by the writer in Amman, Transjordan, 1936; (b) date LK in r. field; 
between eagle’s legs; A[EKAAQNITQN I|EPAS AZ AYTO; 13.21 grm., London, B.M.C., 
Palestine, lacking; Zeit. f. Num. X XTX, 1912, Pl. V, 12, published as a Seleucid issue 
of Antiochus VIII. 


Protemy XIII Neos Dionysos (AULETEs), 80-51 B.c. 


2. Year of Ascalon 34=70 B.c.; date LA‘A in r. field; monogram 6 in I. field; 
[ASK]AAQNITQN [AZYAOY AYTO]; 12.88 grm., Athens; Svoronos II, No. 1878, PI. 
LXIII, 9. Plate IX, 11. 

3. Year of Ascalon 38=66 B.c.; date HA in r. field; magistrate’s initials A= in I. 
field; [ASKAAQNITQN] IEPAS [AYTO], or ASYA[OY AYTO]; 12.20 grm., Athens, Svoronos, 
IV, No. 1778 (a), Pl. A, 24, “‘gift from Jerusalem,” Athens, 1906/7, AT 108. 

4. Year of Ascalon 40=64 B.c.; date LM in I. field; magistrate’s letters Ml, or 
MH, above which, A, in r. field; ASKAAQNITQN ASYAOY AYTONO; 13.62 grm., Newell, 
acquired from a Damascus dealer, 1936. Plate IX, 12. 

5. Year of Ascalon 41 =63 B.c. Examples: (a) date LM A in |. field; monogram Oo 
between the eagle’s legs; [ASKAIAQNITQN ASYAOY [AYTO]; 12.59 grm., London, 
B.M.C., Palestine, Pl. XII, 1 =Svoronos, 1879, Pl. LXIII, 11, here, Fig. 1; (b) date, 
AM in r. field; same monogram and inscription; 13.50 grm., Paris, Babelon, Rois de 
Syrie, 1403, Pl. XXIV, 18=Svoronos, 1880, and IV, Pl. A, 25. This coin (b), here, 
Plate IX, 13, was attributed to Antiochus VIII of Syria, but is easily recognizable 
as Ascalonian.? It came from the same find as all of the previously known specimens. 

6. Year of Ascalon 50=54 B.c.; date LN in r. field; monogram }P in l. field; 
ASKAAQ(NITON ASYAOY; 12.18 grm., London, B.M.C., Palestine, Pl. X11, 2= 
Svoronos, 1881, Pl. LXIIT, 12. 


1 Josephus, op. cit., I, 422. 2 Hill, B.M.C., Palestine, p. xlviii, note 3. 
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CLeopaTRA VII, 51-30 B.c. 


Types: Obverse — Bust to right, draped, wearing broad diadem, earring and neck- 
lace; border of dots. 

Reverse — Eagle standing to |. on thunderbolt; palm and dove as before; date 
always with L; inscription and monogram; border of dots. 

7. Year of Ascalon 55 = 49 B.c. Examples: (a) date L N € inr. field; monogram KY 
inl. field; AEKAA[QNITOQN AZYAOY; 13.04 grm., London, B.M.C., Palestine, P|. 
XII, 3=Svoronos, 1885, Pl. LXIII, 13; (b) similar types; 13.35 grm., Svoronos, 
1884, Hoffman 91. 

Feuardent read the letter-date on the London example as L N, the € being mis- 
taken for an omega, shaped thus, @, forming part of the ethnic inscription around 
the coin. This date suited very nicely his preconceived idea that the coin repre- 
sented Cleopatra as forty years old, since “‘year 50” of Ascalon based on 81 B.c. 
gives 32 B.c. as the date. Svoronos read the date correctly as LN€, “‘year 55,” 
and, consequently, adopted a slightly earlier era, 84 B.c., thus obtaining 30 B.c. as the 
date of issue. Since the battle of Actium took place on September 2, 31 B.c., and 
Octavian entered Alexandria on August 1, 30 B.c., the striking of an honorary coin 
with Cleopatra’s head at Ascalon in the year 30 B.c. is extremely unlikely. The 
Hoffman coin (b), Svoronos read as bearing the letters L N B, the same date which he 
discerned on the Athens specimen, next following. “‘ Year 52,” reckoned from the 
supposed era of 84 B.c., gives 33 B.c., but calculated correctly, from 103, the date of 
issue would be 52 B.c., which does not fall within Cleopatra’s reign. The reading 
cannot, therefore, be admitted. The coin was not illustrated but was described by 
Svoronos as similar to the London example. The date remains uncertain. 

8. Year 56 (?) of Ascalon = 48 B.c.; date LNC (?) in r. field; same monogram and 
inscription; Athens Museum; 12.48 grm., Svoronos, 1883, Pl. LXIIT, 10. Pl. LX, 1. 

Although the second numeral is illegible, owing to the worn and damaged state 
of the reverse, we would hazard a guess that C is the third letter, since part of the up- 
right stroke is visible. The obverse and reverse dies are different from those of the 
London example, No. 7, of “‘year 55,”’ but the monogram and probably the inscrip- 
tion are identical, so that a “‘year 56” issue of Ascalon is probable. The crucial 
letter is certainly not to be read as €, though a straight E is possible. Another read- 
ing LNT is an allowable alternative, as this would place the coin in 51 B.c., the first 
year of Cleopatra’s rule. : 

9. Year of Ascalon 66=38 B.c.; date LEC in r. field; monogram A in 1. field; 
same inscription; 13.52 grm.; Cat. Naville, XVI, 1933, No. 1473, Pl. 49. Pl. TX, 2. 

This coin, the finest of all the Cleopatra tetradrachms of Ascalon, was formerly 
in the possession of Mrs. S. H. Chapman, having been secured by her late husband 
in Palestine a few years ago. Its date proves that the Ascalonian year of autonomy 
is the era from which these silver coins were dated. 

From the above list we see that the extant coins include: one issue for Ptolemy X 
in 84 B.c.; five for Ptolemy XIII in 70, 66, 64, 63 and 54 B.c., and two with certain 
years for Cleopatra, Nos. 7 and 9, in 49 and 38; and a third issue, No. 8, possibly in 
48. The surviving coins are so exceedingly rare that one must conclude that they 
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were only occasional issues. They are also the only large silver coins ever struck at 
this mint. All of those in the British Museum, with L M A and LN for Ptolemy 
XIII, and LN € for Cleopatra, came from a find said to have been made at Safed 
in Galilee and are the coins recorded by de Saulcy. The coin in the Athens Museum, 
LA A for Ptolemy XIII and No. 7 (b) with uncertain date for Cleopatra are of the 
same origin. It may be concluded, therefore, that No. 8 in the Athens Museum 
is also from the hoard. 

A particular reason must have existed for the homage rendered to the Egyptian 
rulers on these coins, which comprise an extraordinary issue of large silver pieces 
that contrast conspicuously with the modest and not very abundant currency in 
bronze. In 103 B.c., Ptolemy X Lathyrus went to the aid of the Palestinian and 
Phoenician cities on the coast, which were threatened by Alexander Jannaeus who 
had conquered most of Palestine, and at Asophon, in the Jordan valley, he defeated 
the Jewish king. Saved from Jewish domination, Ascalon declared its independence. 
That this is the origin of the friendly attitude of the city towards Egypt is confirmed 
by a numismatic record. In the same year, Tyre issued a remarkable gold coin,! a 
double shekel or octadrachm (PI. IX, 14): Bust of Tyche, r., veiled and turreted, 
with stephane; border of dots. Reverse— Double cornucopiae filled with fruits and 
hung with a fillet or diadem, TY POY IEPA KAI ASYAOY, “Tyre sacred and inviolable”’; 
in left field F K “‘(year) 23.”" The type of the city goddess, employed now for the 
first time at Tyre,? emphasizes anew her autonomy, achieved originally in 125 B.c. 
The occasion for the striking of this medallion-like piece, the only gold issue of the 
free city, is clear from its date, “‘ year 23” = 103 B.c., and from the reverse type which 
is similar to that of the Arsinée gold octadrachms of Egypt the denomination of 
which it also follows. The coin commemorates the preservation of the freedom of 
Tyre by the assistance of Ptolemy Lathyrus. In support of this it may be recalled 
that Ptolemy landed near the Phoenician city, Ptolemais-Ace, which had first ap- 
pealed for aid. Tyre, too, the most powerful of the coast cities, surely gave support 
to and received military aid from Ptolemy in this crisis. 

Incidentally, it may be noted that Tyche here wears a stephane as well as the mural 
crown, and this detail indicates even closer affinity to the Arsinoé type. The immedi- 
ate prototype, however, was the silver tetradrachm of Cleopatra Thea of Syria,* 
daughter of Ptolemy VI Philometor, issued in 125 B.c. (Fig. 2), which itself was 
adapted from the Arsinoé type. Now, since Tyre in 103 B.c. modelled its coin com- 
memorating the retention of freedom upon the Syrian coin of 125 B.c., the first year 
of its autonomy, and since Demetrius II, the rival of the Syrian queen for the 
throne, was killed in Tyre in 125, doubtless at the command of Cleopatra Thea, it is 
reasonable to conjecture that it was Cleopatra who granted autonomy to the city. 
The murder of Demetrius would have been the price which she exacted from Tyre for 
its liberty. 

At first glance there seems to be a discrepancy of one year in our dates relating to 


1 B.M.C., Phoenicia, pl. XLIV, 4, Berlin Cabinet. 

* Derived from the earlier autonomous coinage of Aradus where the veiled and turreted type began 
in 137-6 B.c. 

3 B.M.C., Syria, pl. XXIII, 1; Babelon, Rois de Syrie, p_clii; Head, Hist. Num.*, p. 769, fig. 339. 
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these events, the era of Ascalon being always given as 104 B.c. The explanation of 
this is very simple. Our source is the Chronicon Paschale and the date is expressed 
in Olympiads. Under Olympiad 169, 1, which was 650 A.U.C., Ascalon began its 
own independent era. But the period covered by Olympiad 169, 1, tallies exactly ! 
with June 22, 104 to June 11, 103 s.c. As 103 B.c. is established from other sources 
as the date of Alexander Jannaeus’ accession, and the foregoing analysis proves 
that Tyre celebrated her retention of autonomy by Ptolemaic aid in 103 = “‘year 23” 
calculated from 125 (death of Demetrius), it follows that Ascalon’s autonomy was 
won in 103 B.c. In calculating the years of the Ascalonian coins, 103 B.c. has conse- 
quently been taken as the true date. It is interesting to observe that before the exact 
date of Ascalon’s autonomy had been determined, the writer found that if the coin- 
dates were calculated from 104, several of 

the issues were just one year too early for 

the events which would furnish reasonable 

explanations of their issue. 

Assuming, as the extant coins would sug- 
gest, that they were struck only on par- 
ticular occasions, to what special circum- 
stances can we assign the issue of L K, year 
20 = 84 B.c., with the portrait of Lathyrus? Fic. 2.— TETRADRACHM. CLEOPATRA THEA 
In this year Ascalon may well have felt vatbarnass 
her position extremely precarious, having just witnessed the collapse of Seleucid rule 
and the paralysis of sea-trade due to unrestrained piracy following Sulla’s with- 
drawal from the East. Of all the free Greek cities on the coast Ascalon alone went 
unscathed when Jannaeus pillaged their territories or laid them in ruins, because of 
the immunity she had previously purchased from the Jewish king. It was a fitting 
moment for the clients of Egypt to affirm their loyalty to the protector, who twenty 
years earlier had enabled them to resist Jannaeus and achieve autonomy. 

When the coin of year 34, AA =70 B.c., was issued, Tigranes, ruler of Syria since 
83, was engaged in warring against Rome on behalf of his father-in-law, Mithradates 
the Great, and had already advanced along the Phoenician coast, and was besieging 
Ptolemais-Ace where Cleopatra Selene, former wife of Lathyrus, was opposing him. 
That the southward extension of his conquests appeared as a menace to the people 
of Judaea is evident from the appeal sent him by Salome Alexandra, the queen, 
offering treaties and gifts.2 The following year Tigranes, hearing of Lucullus’ inva- 
sion of Armenia, retired thither after capturing Ptolemais, taking Cleopatra, whom 
he put to death. Under these circumstances Ascalon might naturally stamp on her 
coinage types proclaiming her fealty to the ruling Ptolemy, Auletes, and asserting 
her “‘inviolability and autonomy.” 

Ptolemaic types appear again on the Ascalonian coinage in 66 B.c. when danger 
again threatened Ascalon’s security. For some years the two sons of Jannaeus, 
\ristobulus II and Hyrcanus II, had been quarreling over the succession. In 65 B.c., 
Pompey’s lieutenants, Gabinius and Scaurus, made a patch work settlement of the 


1 E. Mahler, Chronologische Vergleichungs-Tabellen, 1889, I, p. 66. 
2 Josephus, Bell. Iud., Loeb Classics, I, 5, 3. 
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dispute, but not until the capture of Jerusalem by Pompey in 63 was the controversy 
decided. It would be only natural that Ascalon, always bitterly anti-Jewish,! 
should have been alarmed by this factional strife, and have given expression to its 
continued reliance upon Egypt in 66, 64 and 63 by complimentary issues bearing 
Auletes’ portrait, Nos. 3-5. As a matter of record, Auletes sent to Pompey a cavalry 
force of 8000 in 63, and the third issue may well have been struck in special recogni- 
tion of this aid. 

About ten years later, in 55 B.c., Gabinius performed the task avoided by Pompey 
of restoring Auletes to his throne lost for three years. In the following year, 54, 
Ascalon renewed its gesture of subordination to Egypt’s supremacy by placing the 
head of Auletes on its coinage, No. 6. 

On this coin, and on the following pieces struck after Syria had been incorpo- 
rated as a province of Rome in 63 B.c., Ascalon no longer employed the title 
abrévouos in the coin-formula, using only iepés xai aovdos. This probably indicates a 
slight change of status under Roman sovereignty. But Ascalon was still a “‘free” 
town. 

The two issues bearing Cleopatra’s head, No. 7 (a), with certain date, and Nos. 
7 (b) and 8, with uncertain dates, will be considered together. The latter piece is the 
coin in the Athens Museum, the date of which is perhaps to be read as LNC, “‘year 
56” =48 B.c. To judge from the style of the eagle, this coin might be earlier than 
the British Museum specimen, No. 7 (a) with LN €, “year 55” =49 B.c. In that case, 
the date would have to be LNT, “‘year 53”°=51 B.c., and would then have been 
issued in Cleopatra’s first regnal year. If so, there would be no political or military 
event, merely her accession, to account for the issue. If, however, the date is LNC, 
““vear 56”’ =48 B.c., as seems more probable, this coin follows the British Museum 
coin with LN €, the two belonging to 49 and 48. Or, with greater probability from the 
point of view of interpretation, the date may be LNE, the same as that of No. 7 (a). 
There is no apparent reason for the repetition of the homage in 48, whereas the sec- 
ond of the two successive issues for Auletes may have had a particular motive, as we 
have shown. 

In 49 B.c., the outbreak of the Civil War between Pompey and Caesar would most 
decidedly have caused repercussions in distant Ascalon. Although the city doubtless 
favored Pompey, whose lieutenant, Gabinius, had restored its protector, Auletes, to 
his throne, we can hardly construe the expression of homage to Egypt at this junc- 
ture as openly directed against Caesar. At any rate, we know that when in 49 Cn. 
Pompey, son of the commander, visited Alexandria, Cleopatra met him and con- 
tributed fifty ships, supplies of corn and 500 men from the army of occupation left 
in Egypt by Gabinius. Ascalon would naturally be afraid that Pompey’s arrange- 
ment of Jewish affairs, whereby Hyrcanus II was made High Priest in Jerusalem, 
without the title of King, might be upset. That such a fear would have been justified 
is proved by subsequent events. Caesar freed Aristobulus whom Pompey had taken 
to Rome as a prisoner of war. He sent him back to Jerusalem, and on the route 
thither Aristobulus was murdered by the Pompeians. 


1 Philon of Alexandria, Legatio ad Caium: “‘les Ascalonites, et les Juifs de la Terre Sainte, leurs 
voisins, ont entre eux une haine ancienne, indestructible,” trans. F. Delaunay. 
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The last coin, No. 9, was struck in 38 B.c. after the recognition by Rome through 
the Treaty of Brundisium in October, 40 B.c., that the eastern provinces belonged to 
Antonius. Here, it seems, we are on particularly firm ground in attributing the issue 
to the current political situation. Early in 40, the whole of Syria had fallen into the 
hands of the Parthians. Under Pacorus, son of King Orodes, and of Q. Labienus, 
renegade Roman general, Syria was invaded and all of Phoenicia (Tyre excepted) 
and Palestine were conquered. In Judaea, Antigonus Mattathias, who was the son 
of the murdered Aristobulus and the Hasmonaean rival of Herod the Great, bribed 
Pacorus to seat him on his throne. Herod fled late in this year to Alexandria, where 
he was cordially received by Cleopatra, from whom he obtained a ship in which to 
sail to Rome. There he was formally declared King of Judaea by Antonius and the 
Roman Senate. The next year, 39 B.c., the Parthians and Antigonus being still 
supreme in the East, Ventidius was sent by Antonius to drive them out. He was 
successful, but did not put Antigonus off his throne, having received large sums of 
money as a bribe, ws éverdqo6n xpnuatwr,' says Josephus. It was not until the following 
year that the Parthians were routed decisively, and Herod did not gain the throne 
until 37 B.c. 

Under the condition of changing rulers in Palestine, Ascalon must have felt very 
uneasy. A renewal of Ascalon’s expression of loyalty to Cleopatra would seem 
highly appropriate under these circumstances, when Judaea was torn by violent 
strife, and the throne was occupied up to 37 by Antigonus, whose sentiments were 
strongly anti-Roman as well as pro-Parthian. 

The portrait of Cleopatra at Ascalon is so similar to that on her Alexandrian 
bronze coins, Plate IX, 3—5, that it was probably copied from the latter. Since the 
earliest tetradrachm was struck in 49 B.c., the bronze issues must belong early in 
her reign. This invalidates the assumption of W. Giesecke,? who thought that since 
their weight is reduced to one quarter of that of Auletes’ bronze coins, they must 
have been issued at the end of her reign, when she was obliged through economic 
necessity to reduce the standard. But this change may equally well have taken place 
at the beginning of her rule. There are some examples (Pl. [X, 4) of a rather youthful 
portrait on these bronze pieces, which go well with the famous drachm in the British 
Museum (PI. IX, 6) of her sixth regnal year, LC, “year 6” =47/6 B.c. (Egyptian 
Year).? This unique specimen is generally considered to bear her finest portrait. 
There is an expression of force and vitality in this head, and, as the heavy chignon 
which gives the Ascalonian heads a more matronly look is nearly obliterated'in the 
striking, we seem to catch in this portrait more of the youthful Cleopatra of our 
imagination. On another drachm of her eleventh regnal year, 1A, ““year 11” =42/1 
B.c. (Egyptian Year), in the Boston Museum (PI. IX, 9), the portrait is that of the 
“elderly” type. Yet it antedates the new tetradrachm of Ascalon of 38 B.c. One 
cannot judge the age from the coin-portraits, and allowance must certainly be made 
for the coiffure with the drooping “‘bun,”’ which to modern eyes detracts from the 
youthful appearance of the head. 


1 Josephus, op. cit., I, 279. 2 Das Ptolemdergeld, p. 71. 
3 B.M.C., Ptolemies, pl. XXX, 5; Svoronos, Nou. Mrod., no. 1853. 
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In order to show the strong resemblance which Cleopatra bore to her father, an 
example of one of his rare drachms! with authentic portrait (Fig. 3 and Pl. TX, 7), 
struck in his twenty-eighth regnal year, LKH, “year 28” =54/3 B.c. (Egyptian 
Year) is placed alongside the British Museum drachm (Fig. 4 and Plate IX, 6), both 
enlarged.? Especially to be remarked is the pronounced hooked nose of both. Perhaps 
as youthful a portrait as any is the head on the unique bronze coin of Berytus (PI. 
IX, 8) in the Athens Museum.’ Here the chignon is relatively smaller, the head is 
tilted upwards, giving an appearance of alertness and youth. The style is vastly 
superior to that of the other Berytian bronze issues with heads of Cleopatra and 
Antonius.‘ All of these coins of Berytus are dated in Cleopatra’s twenty-first regnal 


Fig. 3.—Dracum. PTotemy AULETEs. Fig. 4.—Dracum. CLEOPATRA. Brit- 
NEWELL COLLECTION. ENLARGED isH Museum. ENLARGED 


year, those with the two heads having the inscription ETOVC KA TOV KAI C OEAC 
NEWTEPAC, “‘of the year 21 which is also 6 of the New Goddess,” while the Athens 
coin has ie “‘vear 6, year 21.” This latter piece has as reverse type the local 
Poseidon of Berytus and the ethnic B H in the left field. It should, therefore, be re- 
garded as a civic issue in contrast to those with the two portraits which form a 
purely royal coinage.’ The coin bears on the obverse another letter-date LN, “year 
50,” which we believe to be most intimately connected with Cleopatra. 

All of the Berytian coins with double dating, “year 21=6,” belong to an era based 
upon the Egyptian year, starting in the autumn of 37 B.c. This era was inaugurated 
in 35/34 B.c. (An.Aeg.), more precisely in August 34 B.c. (Julian Calendar), which 
was still 35 according to the Egyptian calendar, which lagged eight months behind 
the Julian. Of this era the following double numerations on Egyptian papyri, stelae, 
ete., are known: 18=3, P. Rylands II, No. 69; 19=4, OGIS, 195; 20=5, OGIS, 
196 and Greek Ostracon, Bodleian Library, Tait, No. 222; 22=7, P. Oxyrhyncus 


1 Svoronos, op. cit., no. 1838; specimen from the Newell Coll. 

2 Photographs by A. Genthe, for permission to use which the writer is indebted to the publishers, 
Boni and Liveright. 3 B.M.C., Phoenicia, pl. XL, 2. 4 Ibid., pl. VII, 10. 

5 In the C.A.H. X, p. 100 and note 4, Kahrstedt’s view, Klio 1910, pp. 276 ff., that the civic coin- 
age preceded the royal, since the reverse order would imply a rebellion against Cleopatra, an impos- 
sible assumption in view of the retention of her portrait, is completely misunderstood. 
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III, 1453. These datings confirm the statement of Porphyrius that Cleopatra’s six- 
teenth vear was called also her first, 16 5’ éxxadéxarov 7d kai rpSrov. Porphyrius ! 
thought that these double datings referred, respectively, to Cleopatra’s regnal year 
in Egypt and her new regnal year as queen in the East. Svoronos and Regling ? 
accepted this explanation, but it has long been realized that since they occur on 
Egyptian documents they could not relate to a local era of Cleopatra in the East.* 
Hill ¢ recognized that the second numeral must refer either to Ptolemy Caesar, 
“‘Caesarion,” or to M. Antonius. It remained for Tarn * to point out that the era 
was obviously created for Antonius, who was thereby designated as overlord with 
Cleopatra of Rome and the whole East. This is entirely consistent with the royal 
issues of Berytus which have Cleopatra’s portrait on the obverse, while that of 
Antonius takes a subordinate position on the reverse. These two declared them- 
selves supreme sovereigns, but Antonius did not have the title of King. The queen is 
the mint authority. Her name and title, Bacvdicons, are inscribed around her por- 
trait on the obverse, and her regnal year precedes in the inscription around the head 
of Antonius on the reverse. 

When the Berytian coins were struck, probably in 31 B.c., Antonius had com- 
pleted the assembly of a vast fleet, and we find very attractive the suggestion of 
Kahrstedt * that Berytus was the naval base for some of his ships. This city, Beirut, 
with an excellent harbor, centrally located, lying north of Tyre and Sidon which 
were not under Antonius’ control, would have been a most convenient port for his 
forces recruited in Syria. 

As stated, the coin with BH bears on the obverse the letter-date LN, “year 50,” 


which has been thought to be based upon 80 B.c., an otherwise unknown era of Bery- 


‘ 


tus, difficult to explain. But “‘year 21=6” of the reverse, equal to “‘year 50” of the’ 
obverse, is not precisely equivalent to 31 B.c. It represents the Egyptian year 32/31, 
and hence “‘year 50” is to be equated with 81/80 B.c. which is the accession year of 
Auletes. In whatever part of the Egyptian year Ptolemy acceded (summer of 80 
B.C. is the accepted date), his accession was reckoned from Thoth 1, New Year’s 
Day, September 1, 81 B.c. Therefore, “year 50” on this coin dated in Cleopatra’s 
twenty-first year, is the year of Ptolemy’s accession, autumn of 81 to autumn 
of 80 B.c. If, as we believe, L N does not relate to a local era of Berytus (for which no 
satisfactory explanation has been proposed) then “year 50” probably represents an 
era created by Cleopatra at this supreme moment of her life when she and Antonius 
were preparing to contend with Octavianus for the mastery of the world. In adding 
this new era to the one she had already created for Antonius, Cleopatra com- 
memorated Auletes’ accession, thinking perhaps in this way to legitimize her family 
in the eyes of the Eastern world. She was establishing a record of her dynasty by 
documenting it on a coin. This reference to her father’s accession may be interpreted 
as a gesture of defiance to Rome, which for many years had disputed the succession 
of this son of a concubine of Ptolemy XII, and also to the generation which had 
called him Nothos. 


1In Eusebius, Chronicon, ed. Schoene, I, 170. 2 Zeit. f. Num. 25, 1906, p. 396. 
3 C.A.H. X, p. 81. 4 B.M.C., Phoenicia, p. li. 5C.A.H., ibid. Op. cit., p. 277. 
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TABLE OF REGNAL YEARS OF PTOLEMY XIII AND CLEOPATRA 
(According to the Egyptian Calendar) 
Ptolemy XIII =1-30 Cleopatra = 1-22 


30 52-51 B.C. 
51-50 
50-49 
49-48 
48-47 
47-46 
46-45 
45-44 
44-43 
43-42 
42-41 
41-40 
40-39 
39-38 
38-37 
37-36 
36-35 
35-34 
34-33 
33-32 
32-31 
31-30 


81-80 B.C. 


= 


Sr 


Exile, no coins 


According to Porphyrius, in Eusebius’ Chronicon, I, 168, and other evidence, Cleo- 
patra reigned in: 


Years 1-4 with Ptolemy XIV 

8-15 alone 

16-22 with Antonius 


Plutarch’s description of her years ! assigns 39 years of life, 22 of rule and more than 
14 to her reign with Antonius. Her 14 years as queen with Antonius.is just double 
the correct number. Plutarch seems to have reckoned these 14 years from the death 
of Caesar, which is incorrect. Her regular coin-issues with the head of Ptolemy I bear 
the letter-dates A to KB. Thus she counted 22 regnal years, though her actual reign 
was only a few months over 21 years, her accession beginning in May or June, 51 
B.c., and her rule ending on August 1, 30 B.c., when Octavianus took Alexandria. 
Her death took place probably in September of that year. 

The only sculptured portrait which has any claim to represent Cleopatra is the 


1 Antonius, 86. 
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80-79 

79-78 

78-77 

77-76 

76-75 

m-74 

74-73 

73-72 

72-71 

71-70 IA 11 ( IA ll 

70-69 IB 12 ( IB 12 

69-68 Ir 13 ( IT 13 

68-67 IA 14 ( IA 14 

67-66 IE 15 ( IE 15 F 

66-65 IL 16 ( IL 16=1 

65-64 IZ 17 ( IZ 17=2 

64-63 IH 18 ( IH 18=3 

63-62 Io 19 ( Io 19=4 

62-61 K 20 ( K 20=5 
61-60 KA 21 ( KA 21=6 

60-59 KB 22 KB 22=7 

59-58 kT 23 

58-57 | KA 24 

57-56 KE 

56-55 | KL 26 : 

55-54 KI Q7 

54-53 KH 28 

53-52 KO 29 
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Parian marble head in the Vatican Museum,' which has been set upon a statue in 
Italian marble of a standing draped female with attributes of Ceres, although it 
does not belong to it. The identification, made by L. Curtius,? has much in its favor. 
As regards the coiffure and the diadem, the marble head corresponds in minute de- 
tail to the coin-portraits, but the nose is unfortunately modern, and thus the most 
characteristic feature of Cleopatra is missing. Even when we attempt to restore it in 
our imagination, there seems to be 
something lacking. The mouth and 
the chin lack that pronounced strength 
which we associate with Cleopatra, 
both because of the coin-portraits * 
and because of what we know of her 
character. The question then arises, 
whom else could it represent? Cleo- 
patra Selene, her daughter, who lived 
for many years in Rome, was accus- 
tomed to wear her hair in a similar 
style. But there is no denying that the 
coiffure of the coins of Cleopatra VII 
is identical with that of the Vatican 
head, while from the coins of Selene 
we cannot be certain that she dressed 
her hair in exactly the same style as 
her mother. 

The chief objection to considering the portrait that of Cleopatra is the conviction 
that an artist of the period of Julius Caesar would have produced a more vivid and 
faithful likeness of one of the great figures in the Roman society of his day. 


Fig. 5.— Pl. IX, 2. ENLARGED PuoroGcraPu 
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1 Sala di Croce Greca, 567. 2 Rim. Mitt. 48, 1933, pls. 25-27. 3 Pl. IX, 2, 5, 6 and fig. 5. 
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GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Naive Geometry in the Psychology of Art. — 
This is the title of an article by R. M. OepEN in 
The American Journal of Psychology xlix, April 
1937, pp. 198-216. The article is much too techni- 
cal, and the arguments too involved to summarize. 
Beauty in a picture is chiefly due to the perfection 
of the geometric arrangement, the spatial rela- 
tionship of its parts. Naive geometry is concerned 
with “those favored forms, which, in perception, 
are outstanding and self-evident, because they 
are conditional upon a geometric system.” Self- 
evident things are apprehended as wholes. They 
are in vision chiefly points, lines, surfaces and 
solids. These simple forms are the basis of design. 
The author goes on to discuss the difference be- 
tween naive and reasoned geometry, and the re- 
sults of their combination in art. “Whenever 
naive geometry has been discarded, or overlaid 


1 The Department of Archaeological News and 
Discussions and of Bibliography of Archaeologi- 
cal Books is conducted by Professor Davin M. 
Rosinson, Editor-in-charge, assisted by Pro- 
fessor CarroLtt N. Brown, Miss Mary H. 
BuckinGHaM, Professor SipNEY N. DEANE, Pro- 
fessor Ropert E. DENGLER, VLADIMIR J. FEWKEs, 
Professor Joun W. Fiicut, Professor N. 
Fow.er, Dr. Saran E. Professor 
Henry S. Geuman, Mr. E. Bioren GeErze, 
BaTTISCOMBE GuNN, Professor FRANKLIN P. 
JouNSON, Professor RoLaAND G. Kent, Professor 
F. B. Krauss, Dr. StepHen B. Luce, Professor 
CLARENCE Manninec, Professor Grorce E. 
Mytonas, Professor Rosert S. Rogers, Pro- 
fessor KENNETH Scott, Professor JoHN SHAPLEY, 
Proressor EpuraiM SPEIsEr, Professor FRANcIs 
J. TscHan, Professor SHrrLEY H. WeseEr, Louis 
C. West, Professor Frep V. WINNETT, and the 
Editors. 

For an explanation of the abbreviations see 
Vol. xxxiv, p. 124, Vol. xxix, pp. 115-116. 
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with rational geometry, the result has been a 
marked deterioration of artistic design. Such a 
deterioration is evident when we compare the 
temples of ancient Greece with their Roman coun- 
terparts.”” He points out that Vitruvius did not 
understand the geometry on which Greek archi- 
tecture was based. ““The proportions of Greek 
temples are those of geometric progression which 
“With 


the development of linear means of measurement, 


cannot be reduced to arithmetical units.” 


these proportions were approximated to unit- 
lengths, or modules, in the sense in which Vitruvius 
writes. The resulting structure lost the integrity 
of wholes, the geo- 
metrically disposed parts, and became aggrega- 


members of which were 
tions of some arbitrary unit.” 

Ogden is chiefly interested “in distinguishing 
the psychological effects of two principles of de- 
sign, proportional and enumerative.”’ The former 
is concerned with progressions, the latter with the 
recognition of units. In designs based on geometri- 
cal progressions we find dynamic symmetry; in 
those in which there is a linear unit, the symmetry 
is static. He discusses the Parthenon, at some 
length, as an example of dynamic symmetry. 

Papyri.—The annual Bulletin Papyrologique 
of R. Et. Gr. appears in the issue, xlix, 1936, pp. 
501-535, and is the work of P. Cotuart. This 
bulletin forms a very full, perhaps a complete 
digest of material published in, and in connection 
with, papyrological studies during 1935. 


EGYPT 


Hermopolis. —In Jil. L. N., June 12, 1937, pp. 
1088-1089, there is a brief report by Professor 
Sami Gabra on the most recent finds made during 
the excavation, conducted under the auspices of 
the Egyptian University, at Hermopolis. Research 
has been continued around a limestone colonnade, 
which was thought to bound a sacred area. This 
has now been completely cleared in as far as it is 
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preserved. In the middle of the colonnade was a 
park. In the mounds of loam were found roots of 
the sacred tree and various unidentified plants. 
The mounds were arranged around a well, which 
dates from the Roman period. According to in- 
scriptions and literary references to the park, 
ibises, birds sacred to Thoth, were bred and kept 
there. Beneath the park were subterranean gal- 
leries covering an area of about ten acres, already 
excavated. The galleries are reached by monu- 
mental staircases. In front of each entrance was a 
chapel. The galleries are like streets. Large rooms 
on each side were found full of mummified ibises 
and monkeys. This subterranean complex is really 
a city erected in honor of Thoth. 


INDIA 


Recent Discoveries in the Indus Valley. — 
In Iraq iv, 1937, part 1, pp. 1-10, Simone Corsiau 
reports on recent archaeological investigations in 
the upper part of the Indus Valley: chiefly at a 
mound called Sari-Dheri on the road from Char- 
sadda to Mardan, in the district of Peshawar. The 
villagers had been selling objects said to have been 
found in this mound. Some were purchased and 
published a few years ago by Major D. H. Gordon. 
He thought all the objects were to be assigned to 
the Graeco-Buddhist culture. The author sus- 
pected, however, that some were earlier, remains 
of the Indus chalcolithic civilization, traces of 
which had not heretofore been discovered in the 
north. 

The site is composed of two mounds. The west- 
ern mound, close to the village, has’ been two- 
thirds destroyed, and the natives would not per- 
mit excavation of the rest, owing to the fact that 
the harems were visible from it, and also to their 
refusal to violate tombs located there, even though 
they were over two thousand years old. The east- 
ern mound was supposed to be sterile, but proved 
upon investigation to conceal as many remains as 
the western. Trial pits and trenches were dug. 


Hellenistic material was found near the top; more 
archaic objects lower down. Other mounds in the 


neighborhood showed the 
cultures. 

Among the objects found were very character- 
istic terracotta figurines of a nude woman, prob- 
ably the goddess of fertility. They are similar to 
one in the Boston Museum, dated by Coomara- 
swamy ca.3000 B.c. The very individual rendering 
of the eye, “made of pellets of clay separately 
affixed and afterwards slit in the middle in order 


Same sequence of 
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to simulate the aperture,” is also found in figur- 
ines from Mohenjo-Daro, Kish, and Khafaje, in the 
Jemdet Nasr level. Saucer-like jar-covers and 
spindle-whorls are also similar to types found at 
these other sites. Similar spindle-whorls have also 
been found at Knossos and in Anau III strata. 
Those now found at Sari-Dheri confirm the con- 
nection between the Indus, Anau and the Aegean. 

Several kinds of pottery were found: deep-red 
polished ware, and gray polished ware which has 
Mesopotamian affinities. A barbotine ware, in 
which “the surface is studded all over with pellets 
of clay,” is duplicated in Susa IT, Crete and else- 
where. 

The article concludes with the plea that this 
area, the “‘Gates of India,”’ be excavated without 
delay, since it certainly holds the solution to many 
archaeological and ethnological problems. 

A supplementary note mentions the discovery 
of a cylinder seal at Mohenjo-Daro, proving once 
again connections between this and contemporary 
Mesopotamian culture. 


PALESTINE AND SYRIA 


A Gaming Board from Tell Halaf.In Jraq 
iv, 1937, part 1, pp. 11-15, E. Dovetas 
Buren publishes an object from Tell Halaf, 
which has been variously explained as an incense 
burner, throne-altar, or the handle of a cere 
monial fan. Of white marble, it is 14.5 cm. in 
height and has a maximum width of 7.7 cm. “One 
half is almost square in shape, the other half is a 
narrower prolongation with a rounded end.” A 
double moulding, different on each side, marks the 
transition. There is a hollow about 5 cm. deep 
in the square end. On the smooth back and sides 
is scratched a hunting scene. On the front face 
are twenty sunken rectangles. 

The author identifies it as a gaming-board and 
explains that “‘the sunken rectangles were origin- 
ally filled with coloured incrustations designed 
to indicate the value of the moves in the game.” 
A number of gaming-boards of various types have 
been found in other excavations. C. J. Gadd dis- 
cussed the Assyrian examples in Iraq i, 1935, pp. 
45-50. All but one of these are of stone. Holes were 
punched in the front face, and a peg must have 
been used to keep the score. Dice, which were 
probably used in playing the game, have been 
found at Tell Beit Mirsim, Tepe Gawra, and 
Mohenjo-Daro. The game may have originated 
in Central Asia. 

Gaming-boards discovered at Ur are different. 
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There were twenty sunken squares on the front 
face, and counters were used. These were square, 
round or conical in shape, and some elaborately 
decorated with gold and lapis lazuli have been 
found. The top of the board was hollowed out to 
form a box for the counters; the set was found in 
place in one example. 

The new Tell Halaf board is important in that 
it forms a hitherto unsuspected link between 
those from Ur and the Assyrian type. The material 
and shape connect it with the Assyrian, the layout 
of the upper surface with twenty sunken fields, 
and the use of counters instead of pegs is typical 
of Ur, as is also the box in the top for the pieces. 

Hittites in Palestine.—E. O. Forrer con- 
tinues his discussion of the Hittites in Palestine. 
In the days of Saul, Ahimelech, and at the time of 
David, Uriah are called “the Hittites.” We may 
infer that they belonged to the Hittite population 
of Palestine. The Hittite wives of Solomon ap- 
parently were foreigners and not from Palestine. 
The Hittite tradition continued in the Philistine 
kingdom of Ashdod as late as 711 B.c. 

Among the forty-four references to Hatti in the 
Amarna letters, all refer to the Hittite Empire of 
Asia Minor. The Hittites of Palestine are not 
aboriginal, but must be immigrants who entered 
the land after the Tell el-Amarna period. In 1351 
B.c., Shubbiluliuma invaded Mizri, Egyptian 
territory in Syria, and deported many prisoners, 
among whom arose a pestilence which devastated 
the Hittite Empire for twenty years. It is im- 
probable that he reached Northern Palestine or 
the hill country of Judah. There are, accordingly, 
no grounds for assuming Hittite domination in 
Palestine. On the other hand, there is no doubt 
about the existence of Palestinian Hittites in the 
hill country of Judah, but they did not owe their 
existence to the political strength of the Empire 
in Syria. 

There was a city, Kurustamma, in the territory 
of the Gasga-people, i.e., in the western part of 
the Roman province of Pontus. When Shubbilu- 
liuma subjugated this land, many people from 
Kurustamma fled, in 1353, to Egyptian territory 
in Palestine. In the following year, a treaty con- 
cerning them was concluded between the Hit- 
tites and the Egyptians. The influx of a few thou- 
sand newcomers from Kurustamma would not 
make any marked difference in the ethnical char- 
acter of the population of Palestine. From this we 
may trace the presence of Hittites in the hill 
country of Judah and the cities of Beersheba, 
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Hebron and Jerusalem. This origin may be 
preserved in the designation of Ahimelech and 
Uriah. (Palestine Exploration Quarterly, April, 
1937.) 

Nabataea. —The number of Nabataean settle- 
ments listed by Dr. Glueck’s expeditions runs into 
the hundreds in the areas of southern Transjordan. 
The entire development and great wealth of the 
Nabataean kingdom can no longer be ascribed 
exclusively to the caravan trade. The Nabataeans 
also engaged in industry and carried on an 
extensive and intensive agriculture (cf. Arch. 
Notes, pp. 361 ff.). 

In all the Moabite fortresses of southeastern 
Moab visited by Dr. Glueck, there were found 
Nabataean-Roman sherds in addition to Iron 
I-II sherds. From these latter sherds it may be 
deduced that the main sedentary occupation of 
Moab can be dated from the thirteenth century to 
the eighth century B.c. To judge from the pottery 
found after the latter date, it may be inferred that 
there was a rapid decline of Moab after the eighth 
century. 

Kh. el-Muk4wer has been identified with the 
Machaerus first fortified by Alexander Jannaeus 
and later rebuilt and fortified by Herod the Great 
after its destruction by Gabinius. Subsequently 
it was again occupied by the Romans, who with- 
drew in 66 A.p., at the beginning of the Revolt, and 
reoc¢upied two years after the fall of Jerusalem. 
It was finally destroyed by L. Bassus. Opposite 
Mukaéwer, to the west, is el-Meshneqeh, on the 
top of which were found two coins. One of them 
could very well belong to the time of Alexander 
Jannaeus; on the reverse side are visible two cor- 
nucopias, with a poppy head between them. The 
other coin is well preserved and its lettering is very 
legible; it reads “in the second year of the freedom 
of Zion.” In other words, these two coins span 
the history of this site which had been made 
famous by the Herods. 

Nabataean Sigillata.—It is becoming in- 
creasingly more evident that much of the so-called 
‘““Pergamene” type of red-glazed sigillata with 
creamy core, found on hundreds of Nabataean 
sites, was made by Nabataean potters and was not 
imported from Asia Minor or elsewhere. The type 
of rouletting found on Nabataean ware is indis- 
tinguishable from the rouletting found on sigillata 
at Nabataean sites. Indeed Iliffe would have 
Nabataean ware considered as an offspring of the 
general sigillata family. Whether imported or not, 
the sigillata found on Nabataean sites represents 
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only a small proportion of the total amount of 
pottery found and must always have been a lux- 
ury article. The date for the widest diffusion of 
Nabataean pottery, namely from early in the 
first century B.c. to well into the second a.p., 
would also apply to the sigillata found on Naba- 
taean sites. Iliffe’s suggestion that “Pergamene” 
may possibly have been made at Antioch is a 
happy one. Dr. Nelson Glueck would add that 
‘““Pergamene” could also have been made at 
Petra and elsewhere in the Nabataean kingdom. 
Hellenistic influences abounded there, and Naba- 
taean potters who spoke Greek may early have 
learned to produce sigillata ware which at present 
cannot be differentiated from imported “ Perga- 
mene” ware. 

On the whole, it is probable that Nabataean 
pottery in Palestine was restricted to the Negeb, 
in connection with the trade-route which led to 
Gaza. Palestine proper was really out of the orbit 
of the interests of the Nabataean 
kingdom, much of whose rapid growth and great 
wealth is to be explained by the position it 
occupied between Syria, Arabia, and Egypt. The 
Hellenistic and Parthian influences reflected in 
Nabataean wares probably came via Syria along 
the trade-routes leading from Damascus to 
Arabia. (B.A.S.0.R., February, 1937.) 

The Semitic Alphabet. — Archaeological mater- 
ials bearing upon the problem of the origin and de- 
velopment of the Semitic alphabet have been mul- 
tiplying rapidly during the past decade. With each 
new find some readjustments have been necessary 
in the attempts to frame a hypothesis which would 
fit all the known facts and materials. 

Since the epoch-making initial decipherment 
(1916) by A. H. Gardiner of the Serabit discover- 
ies brought forth the Protosinaitic theory of 
origin for the Phoenician alphabet, some scholars 
have felt that this theory was inadequate in the 
light of further researches and discoveries, though 
it still remains popular with a majority of scholars. 

Thus J. Leibovitch in his Les Inscriptions 
Sinaitiques (Cairo, 1934) argues for a Meroitic 
(Cushite) authorship of the Serabit inscriptions, 
thinking that the Serabit characters were taken 
up and altered by Semites later when also the 
acrophonic principle and changes in phonetic 
values were introduced. Although Leibovitch has 
not yet given a full interpretation of the Serabit 
materials according to his new theory, his view 
has not found acceptance with many scholars. 

A wholly different theory is held by Dunand, 
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who first reported the discovery of an inscription 
from Byblos (Syria xi, 1930, pp. 1-10) written in 
a hieroglyphic script and dating perhaps from the 
end of the third millennium, 8.c. Later more ex- 
amples of the same writing were found, and in 
1935 an early alphabetic inscription turned up at 
Byblos, dated ca. 1400 B.c. The latter, Dunand 
thinks, gives the connecting link between the 
Byblian hieroglyphic and the later Phoenician 
alphabet. Thus he would claim a Byblian and not 
a Protosinaitic descent for the Semitic alphabet. 
This theory also has found little favor among 
scholars. 

In the light of these conflicting interpretations 
of the available evidence, the subject will continue 
to intrigue students, and either a confirmation of 
one or another of the above theories will follow 
further discoveries, or a new hypothesis will 
emerge. No one can say what the final verdict 
will be, if indeed materials still undiscovered will 
ever give us the right to claim finality in this com- 
plex field. 

Shekels of the First Jewish Revolt.—The 
question of the date of the Jewish shekels which 
bear the type of a chalice on the obverse and a 
stem with three flowers on the reverse seems to 
have been definitely settled by the discovery of a 
new hoard of coins. Two of the coins are tetra- 
drachms of Ptolemy II, twenty-three are shekels, 
of Tyre dated from 40-39 B.c. to 19-20 a.p. One 
of these shekels is an imitation and most probably 
dates shortly after the time when the originals 
were no longer being issued and were difficult to 
procure, i.e., after 65-66 a.p. Sixty-four coins 
of the hoard are Jewish shekels, all dated in the 
year 3 and in an absolutely unworn condition. 
They must have been secreted almost immediately 
after they were issued. Their association with the 
worn Tyrian shekels shows that they are not 
of Maccabaean date, as some have maintained, 
but must be later than 20 a.p. In fact, the presence 
of the Tyrian imitation suggests a date shortly 
after 65-66 a.p. They cannot belong to the Second 
Revolt, for its coinage is well-known. The only 
other occasion for a new coinage in this period is 
the First Revolt, which broke out in 65-66 a.p. 
Thus these shekels dated in the year 3 come from 
68-69 a.p. As they are in an absolutely unworn 
condition they provide evidence that the maxi- 
mum weight of the shekel was 14.27 grm., and 
not 14.30, as given in the B. M. Catalogue of 
Palestine. (Grorce Hii in Q.D.A.P. vi, pp. 
78-83.) 
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GREECE 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Apollo Dyvbebs.—In Arch. Rel. xxxiii, 1936, 
pp. 40-56, A. H. Krappe collects evidence to 
prove that a close connection between mice and 
plague was early recognized by many peoples, al- 
though they never discovered the exact nature of 
the relationship between the two. It was natural, 
then, that they should give the god or daemon 
held responsible for the plague the form of a 
mouse or rat. In Greece, when divine anthropo- 
morphism became all powerful, the old mouse 
daemon sloughed off his animal shape and became 
identified with Apollo, being known as Apollo 
DyvOebs. He was revered especially in the Troad. 
At Hamaxitos the image of a mouse stood beside 
his tripod and tame white mice lived under his 
altar. At Chrysa, another Troad town, he was rep- 
resented standing on a mouse. From the Troad 
some of the legends connected with this god passed 
north to the Scandinavian countries, probably 
carried by Thracians along the trade route lead- 
ing from the Propontis and Black Sea to the Bal- 
tic. For example, the enigmatical Mysing, who 
appears in the prose version of the Song of Grotti, 
preserved by Snorri Sturluson as the destroyer 
of the kingdom of Froti, is simply the Teutonic 
equivalent of ZyvGebs, the god of mice and the 
plague. Again, the annual Mysian festival of 
mourning for king Kyzikos (really a fertility 
daemon), when women took hand-mills and 
ground while they sang doleful dirges, made its 
influence felt in the legend of king Froti, where 
the two giantesses, Menja and Fenja, work their 
hand-mills and sing a lament on the death of the 
king (who is also a humanization of a fertility 
god). Other parallels between the legends of 
Scandinavia and Asia Minor may be found in the 
myths of Balder and Attis, and in the story of 
the king or prince who fell into the vat of mead or 
wine and was drowned. We should note too that 
the name of the great Norse god of fertility, Frey, 
means “Lord,” as does the name of the Syrian 
Adonis, and that the boar is closely associated 
with both. 

Mycenaean and Homeric Religion. —In a lec- 
ture delivered by special invitation in the Uni- 
versities of Cambridge and Manchester in Janu- 
ary, 1936, Professor M. P. Nitsson attempts to 
work out somewhat more fully than he has done 
hitherto the value of Homer for the reconstruction 
of Mycenaean religion (Arch. Rel. xxxiii, 1936, pp. 


84-99). As he emphasized in his Mycenaean Origin 
of Greek Mythology, the Homeric pantheon must 
be a creation of Mycenaean times. No other so- 
ciety forms such a natural and fitting prototype 
of it. “‘The Homeric picture of the State of the 
Gods represents the ideas of the ruling classes of 
the Mycenaean age, not those of the republican 
Greeks of the classical period.’’ Furthermore, the 
belief in Destiny which we find in Homer is ex- 
cellently suited to the warlike conditions of the 
Mycenaean age. All warlike peoples are fatalists. 
If the man with a pair of scales depicted on the 
Mycenaean chariot-vase from Enkomi be really 
Zeus with the scales of destiny, as Nilsson main- 
tains, then we have archaeological evidence for the 
prevalence of this belief in Mycenaean times. The 
belief in Hades with its powerless shadows, which 
is the only conception of the after-life that we 
find in Homer, must also be an inheritance from 
Mycenaean times. To those who would deny to 
Homer the right to witness to conditions in the 
Mycenaean period, on the ground that we have 
evidence of a complete break between the two 
periods as shown by differences in tomb construc- 
tion and in methods of disposing of the dead, Pro- 
fessor Nilsson has this to say: (1) The Homeric 
practice of erecting a stone above the grave of the 
deceased finds an earlier parallel in the stone 
erected over the Mycenaean beehive tombs. (2) It 
is true that the Minoans and Mycenaeans buried 
their dead, whereas in Homer the dead are always 
cremated. But the Homeric practice probably 
represents the original Greek practice, which, 
abandoned for a while under the influence of 
Minoan civilization, was later revived. (3) It is 
also true that there is no trace of the Mycenaean 
practice of ancestor-worship in Homer. But this is 
because the scene of the Iliad is laid in a foreign 
country; the Greeks are cut off from the tombs of 
their ancestors and could not have worshipped 
them even if they had wished to do so. 

The Phaistos Disk.—A summary of recent 
research on the problem of the famous Phaistos 
Disk is presented by A. Gutu in Arch. Rel. xxxiii, 
1936, pp. 282-293. The following points he re- 
gards as now definitely established: the disk be- 
longs to the seventeenth century B.c.; the in- 
scription is to be read from the margin inwards 
and not from the centre outwards, as Evans and 
others at first thought; the panels contain words; 
the use of forty-five signs shows that the script is 
not alphabetic but probably syllabic, plus a few 
determinatives; the Feathered-Head sign followed 
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by a Shield, which appears at the beginning of 
thirteen words, is probably a determinative in- 
dicating persons; in the six cases where the sign 
appears without the following Shield it probably 
indicates that the following word is a pronoun. 
Guth then proceeds to draw attention to elements 
in the disk which suggest its relation to the cult 
of a sun-god rather than to that of the Anatolian 
Mother-Goddess, e.g., the disk-form of the object, 
which makes us think of the disks associated with 
sun-worship; the rosette, which Guth regards as a 
representation of the shining sun; the Ship sign 
which reminds us of the sun barque; etc. The re- 
viewer feels that while the creators of the script 
may have adopted symbols evolved by the Sun- 
cult as well as by the Mother-Goddess cult, these 
symbols are no clue to the content of the inscrip- 
tion. With regard to the so-called determinative, 
it is inherently improbable that such would be 
used before a pronoun. May it not be a genuine 
article composed of two elements, one of which 
was assimilated to words beginning with certain 
sounds? This is a phenomenon which appears in 
several of the Semitic languages. 

The Walls of Byzantium. — In various parts of 
the sea-wall of Constantinople, from Tschadlady- 
kapu around to the Golden Horn, are preserved 
stones of an earlier wall or walls; in some places 
considerable parts seem still to exist, though mostly 
concealed. The Greek wall of Byzantium was 
famous in antiquity. The existing parts probably 
belong to the fourth century, but could go back to 
the fifth. The length of the land wall is stated by 
Dionysios of Byzantium as five stades. Its course 
probably was that of the streets of Bab i Ali, 
Dschadessi and Mahmudie, to the axis of the 
Hippodrome. Septimius Severus destroyed this 
wall, and built a new one farther west; its course 
is probably given roughly by three mosques, Jeni 
Walide, Mahmud Pasha, Mehmed Pasha. Archi- 
tectural fragments, from archaic Greek to Roman, 
are discernible in the Byzantine wall. (H. von 
ScHONEBECK, Arch. Anz. 1936, cols. 36-52.) 

Excavations on the Island of Skyros.—J. 
PAPADIMITRIU reports, in Arch. Anz. 1936, cols. 
228-234, on a two-day excavation in this island. 
Near a hill called Themis (doubtless from an 
ancient sanctuary) four pillaged graves were 
found, and a fifth undisturbed. It measured 1.80 
by 0.80 m., and was made of six stone slabs. Just 
outside were a dozen Protogeometric vases, re- 
sembling some previously found in Skyros and in 
Thessaly. Among the objects inside the slab grave 
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were hundreds of blue glass beads, bronze vessels, 
bronze fibulae of geometric type, and ten gold 
discs, much like those of a shaft grave at My- 
cenae, but with ornament largely in punched dots. 
The grave belongs to the transition from Sub- 
Mycenaean to Protogeometric. 


SCULPTURE 


Aphrodite.—In Jil. L. N., June 26, 1937, p. 
1215, are two photographs of a marble staiue, 
which was found by a farmer while ploughing at 
Estrat, near St. Etienne, France. The piece is the 
upper part of a female figure, probably an Aphro- 
dite. In the brief description it is suggested that it 
may be a Greek original from the time of Phidias. 
There was probably a Roman villa on the site, 
where the statue originally stood. 

Borgia Stele.—This stele, which is in Naples 
and resembles the Alxenor stele, was said by 
Finati to have been one of a pair decorating the 
facade of a tomb in Asia Minor. This has not 
been believed, but is confirmed by the type of 
tomb found in Sardis. The stele is then eastern 
Ionic, as the style would indicate, and an evidence 
of Greek artistic activity in Lydia at the time of 
the Persian Wars. (E. Prunn, Arch. Anz. 1936, 
col. 65.) 

Samian Terracotta.—H. discusses a 
terracotta lyre-player in the University Collection 
in Berlin, in Arch. Anz. 1936, cols. 282-285. It’ 
had been discussed previously (ibid., 1925, cols. 
222 ff.) by V. Miiller; a recent cleaning permits 
some corrections. In style there are relations to 
stone sculptures found in Samos, and a Samian 
statue of ca. 525 B.c. may be imitated. 

The Stele of Ampharete.—In Ath. Mitt. lix, 
1934, pp. 25-34, Kari Ktsuer describes and 
discusses the “Stele of Ampharete,” a grave- 
relief found by the Germans in the course of their 
excavations of the Kerameikos carried on in the 
vicinity of the Sacred Way in 1932. It represents 
a woman in sleeved chiton and mantle, seatell on a 
high-backed chair, with its right side turned 
squarely toward the front, holding in her left arm 
a little child. The mantle passes over her right 
shoulder and head, and sloping toward the baby, 
is cast around her, thus defining the two figures 
against the background of the stele and uniting 
them. This firmness and stability of the group is 
enhanced below by the fixed position of the wom- 
an’s left leg and the way in which her right arm is 
supported by the firm back of the chair. In con- 
trast with all this is the liveliness of the fore- 
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ground. The right leg is forced against the drapery 
which surrounds it; the folds of the mantle rise 
restlessly from the woman’s lap to her right arm. 
In her right hand a bird, tightly held, is offered to 
the child, who looks at it eagerly, with outstretched 
hand. The woman’s head is inclined toward the in- 
fant. A spirit of tender grace and dignity is imma- 
nent in the whole scene. Comparison with other 
reliefs such as those of Phaenarete, Diodora, Phil- 
ostrate and others (the author compares the pose 
of Demos in the Treasury-list relief of 410-9 B.c. 
in the Louvre) and of various figures in the Nike 
balustrade, lead Kiibler to regard this as one of 
the very last relief: of the fifth century. He goes 
into a detailed study of the relations of the figures 
to their architectural background, comparing 
many earlier and later reliefs and sculpture and 
concludes that the work of the artist is repre- 
sentative of a transitional stage between the fifth 
and fourth centuries, with rather limited artistic 
skill, as manifested, for example, in the faulty pro- 
portions of the woman and her chair, but forward- 
looking in his effort to give the child a living real- 
ity and personality. That the woman is the child’s 
grandmother is shown by the inscription on the 
architrave. Evidences of the use of color are very 
apparent in many parts of the relief and its back- 
ground. 

Tarentine Sculpture.—In Mélanges liii, 1936, 
pp. 125-129, M. Wu1LLEeumiEr, through the cour- 
tesy of a private collector, is permitted to discuss 
the type and authenticity of three statues of 
Tarentum, heretofore unpublished. The first 
represents a young girl in a walking position, with 
the left leg forward. She wears a long chiton with- 
out sleeves, girded above the waist. Her hair is 
bound up on her neck and her head is raised. The 
right arm is bent across the breast; the left hangs 
more freely. The body, in limestone, is coarse, 
but the marble head is well executed and shows 
individuality. This statue probably represents 
a servant from a funerary group. Unlike the Greek 
stele, with its low relief, Tarentine sepulture al- 
lowed the use of statues in the round. Most of 
the originals have disappeared, but Apulian ceram- 
ics show hundreds of them, usually painted’ in 
white. The other two statues are a pair of carya- 
tids also in limestone, originally colored. They 
support the entablature, with their elbows bent 
symmetrically at right angles, as well as with their 
heads. The hair hangs in two curls over each 
breast, and the archaistic drapery is more decora- 
tive than natural, following the principle of 
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frontality to obtain an architectural effect. M. 
Wuilleumier concludes that these three statues 
are Greek types developed in Italy, which will 
serve to enrich our knowledge of Tarentine sculp- 
ture and civilization at the end of the fourth 
century. 


VASES 


Amasis.—In Ath. Mitt. lix, 1934, pp. 19-24, 
WILHELM KRalkEr discusses alekythos of Amasis, 
which he regards as the most important find in the 
recent excavations of the pit-graves of the sixth 
century in the Kerameikos, carried on by Karl 
Kiibler. Four lekythoi by Amasis are now known, 
two of the round-bellied (schlauchartig) type, and 
two, including the new vase, somewhat more 
closely approaching the fifth-century red-figured 
type with clearly marked shoulder. In the center 
of the scene depicted is a bearded and richly 
clothed, ivy-crowned Dionysos, who holds a 
kantharos in his left hand and is two-thirds 
turned toward the spectator’s right. On either 
side are two nude dancers (the latest appearance 
of komasts, who henceforth appear as Sileni), one 
of whom holds on his shoulder a half-emptied 
wine-skin. At the right and the left of this central 
group are two figures with richly ornamented 
robes (Kraiker, following Beazley, calls them 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern), holding spears 
(or-wands) in the hand nearest to the dancers. 
Owing to the fact that the vase, when held by the 
handle in the right hand, was to be seen from the 
left, the painted scene extends farther to the 
right, nearly reaching the handle, while it covers 
only about half of the other side of the vase. The 
Dionysos is of the type found on the Lydos 
krater of the Acropolis, dating back to the intro- 
duction of the Greater Dionysia by Peisistratos 
and the inclusion of the divinity among the 
greater Olympian gods. A very sympathetic 
description of the graceful shape and outline of 
the vase is given, with technical details of coloring 
and glazing. Kraiker regards it as a masterpiece 
of the potter’s art. 

Gnathia Vases.—C. W. LunsincH ScHEuR- 
LEER, Arch. Anz. 1936, cols. 285-297, joins several 
recent investigators in the conclusion that these 
vases belong largely to the fourth century B.c. 
The earlier history of decoration technically 
similar, in Athens and Italy, is briefly traced. A 
krater in Naples has a red-figured picture in the 
style of about 350, its cover a picture in developed 
Gnathia style; there are other such cases. Gnathia 
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shapes are compared with those of Attic vases, 
as dated in Schefold’s work, and with red-figured 
vases in Italy. By these analogies, lekythos, 
epichysis, pelike, amphora, kalyx-krater, and bell- 
krater all indicate that the production belongs 
largely to the fourth century. The Gnathia 
skyphoi seem to be earlier than the skyphoi of 
Sciatbi, which are late fourth century and early 
third; the garlands and grapes on the Gnathia 
skyphoi do not indicate a late date, since they are 
paralleled on Kabeiric vases and in red-figure. 
Decoration in white alone, figures of children, and 
vases unpainted in their lower parts are late, 
mostly of the third century. The chief early 
centre of manufacture was Tarentum; there were 
others in South Italy. A large red cross on the 
bottom of some vases probably identifies a par- 
ticular shop. 

Prothesis Scene on an Attic Kylix.—In Ath. 
Mitt. lix, 1934, pp. 1-18, WitHeLM Krarker dis- 
cusses a black-figured Attic kylix, of the usual red 
color, found in the Kerameikos in 1932, on which 
is represented a prothesis scene, something en- 
tirely unique on vases of this kind. It covers the 
entire exterior of the vase, with the exception of 
a band of erect buds with white calyx leaves, 
which formed the transition to the now missing 
base. The vase is one of the so-called “ Knob- 
kylikes,”’ to judge by the single fragment of the 
handle which remains. The body of the deceased 
lies on a bier in his own house, to receive the last 
farewells of relatives and friends, his head sup- 
ported by a red pillow and his shoulders raised on 
a similar cushion. In front a naked boy looks up 
at his mother, who stands at the left of the corpse 
tearing her hair. Her garment, as well as that of 
her husband, is covered with scattered crosses, 
scratched on the surface of the clay. Behind her 
stand three women; the dress of the third is 
ornamented with tassels. Still further to the left 
is to be seen a hand raised in the same gesture 
as that of the gray-bearded man who forms the 
central figure of a group of three at the right of 
the bier, the other two being women, one reas- 
suring him, the other tearing her hair. On the op- 
posite side of the vase is a chorus of singing men. 
They stand mostly in pairs, with right hands up- 
raised, the left hidden beneath their robes, five 
pairs and a single man to the left, meeting two 
pairs and three separate men coming from the 
right. Hair is red in color and beards alternately 
red or marked by incised lines. 

In order to fix the date of the vase Kraiker 
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reviews the history of Attic vase-painting from 
Sophilos to Exekias, touching on the Reveller 
vases, the Symposium kylixes and the Siana cups. 
He gives a complete list of these and also one of 
all the known knob-handled vases. Kleitias, 
Phrynos, Amasis, Ergotimos, and finally Lydos 
are discussed and the conclusion is reached that 
it is perhaps not too bold a conjecture that the 
prothesis vase may be the work of Lydos. 
Pottery from Samos. —In Ath. Mitt. lix, 1934, 
pp. 81-122, Emi Kunzg, in an article entitled 
“‘Tonische Kleinmeister,”’ writes of a number of 
fragments of sixth-century black-figured kylixes 
of Samian manufacture, from the Heraeum of 
Samos and from Naucratis; of a similar cup from 
Aegina; and of the so-called Attic kylix, found in 
an Etruscan grave and now in the Louvre (F 68), 
on the inside of which is depicted, in what has 
been called a false perspective but is really a three- 
dimensional reduction to a plane, two widely 
branching trees, which extend horizontally in op- 
posite directions with a running man between 
them. This vase, to whose Ionic origin Rhomaios, 
Payne and E. R. Price testify, is, according to 
Kunze, one of the few perfect specimens of these 
Ionian Kleinmeister kylixes, for most of the 
others exist only in fragments, which, when the 
vases were broken and thrown into rubbish-heaps, 
had been used as “filling.” Ionian origin is also, 
claimed by the author for another well-known 
“*Attic”’ vase, the Vienna kylix (Oesterr. Museum 
279), which has an ivy-leaf border on the outer 
lip, with a horseman pursuing a wounded deer 
between the handles below, and inside a beautiful 


medallion of a horseman holding a vertical spear. 
As to a third (Civitavecchia 1290), to which 
Beazley ascribes eastern origin, Kunze is more 
uncertain. 


These Samian sherds, which are closely akin to 
vases of the Fikellura type, are subsequent to the 
period of Corinthian importation (seventh cen- 
tury B.c.) and contemporary with that of the 
imported Attic and Lacedaemonian vases of the 
sixth century, in the time of Rhoecus and Theo- 
dorus. They are of native workmanship and of 
genuine oriental inspiration. The finely washed 
clay is hardly distinguishable from that of 
Athenian potteries; the surface is pale yellow or 
brown, not reddish as in the Attic vases. The 
interior drawing of the figures is obtained partly 
by leaving the original color free from the black 
glaze and partly by a very skillful use of a scratch- 
ing implement; red and white pigment is also used 
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sparingly; lions, dogs, deer, rams, dolphins, ser- 
pents, geese and other waterfowl, griffins, Sileni 
and horsemen are depicted with a vitality and 
animation that is extremely rare in decorative art. 
These “‘randschale”’ in their grace, their beautiful 
ivy, vine, myrtle and pomegranate decoration, 
their dentate or leaf-and-dart ornamentation, vie 
with the finest products of Athenian potteries. 
Kunze characterizes them as surpassing all hith- 
erto known Ionic black-figured vases in technical 
perfection and artistic mastery. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


Inscriptions.—In Ath. Mitt. lix, 1934, pp. 
35-80, WERNER PEEK gives transcriptions of a 
large number of short and long inscriptions from 
the various places named below. Many of these 
are in the Epigraphical Museum in Athens. De- 
tails can naturally not be given here but the re- 
viewer notes a fact or two about some of them. 

Attica: 1. A fragmentary decree concerning the 
harbor of Sunium, giving us our first epigraphical 
authority for its importance in the early fifth 
century. 2. Trachones-Halimus: A lengthened 
(seven feet) hexameter line: [Hép]axAet: 
Xapis [rlais; accom- 
panying a statue set up by an erastes. 3. 
Rhamnus: An honorary decree of the local gar- 
rison for a certain Telesippus. 4. Herakleion: a 
boundary-stone inscription, unique in naming the 
sureties. The word cuveyyunr7s is new. 

Aegina: 5. Oades we 
<a>yaxor. 6. Avds Ilacio | [klai Lorépos. Zeus 
Pasios is known elsewhere only in Arcadia and 
Cos. 7. Krommyon: Ilarpoxdéos éui, with two 
kinds of Corinthian epsilons B and = (sixth cen- 
tury). This perhaps supports Strabo’s statement 
that Krommyon formerly belonged to Megara. 

Hermione: 8. Two anathemata to Demeter 
are mentioned with the artists’ names engraved 
in a different hand. 9. Long bounaary inscription 
of Hermione and Epidauros. The form ‘Epyuiwr, 
for also occurs in C.J.G. 102. Five 
fragments of the Epidauros duplicate exist and 
this also includes a decision in re by Milesian and 
Rhodian arbitrators. Peek refers to Tod, Greek 
International Arbitration, pp. 97 ff. The territory 
under dispute is defined as rns kata Leddavra 
kai ’Aypious Atuwévas &xpt Tov 

Megara: 10. An inscription in Megarian char- 
acters like that in Ath. Mitt. xxxi, 1906, p. 89 f.: 
Navarodo | Neopidos | | | 
| Evpuado. 11. Oeovixo. 
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Noteworthy is © for ®. 12. Nine marble slabs, 
“‘to be set into poros blocks’’ (so Lolling): (a) 
"Auagcos: a new name. (b) 
The name Arxarw only in C.I.G. IX, 156. (c) 
EvkAr[a] Ilaciwv. (d) Oé€uvacros. (e) Oorviwr. 
(f) “Opruyos. (g) Pidrokevas. (h) Xpvodmorts 
TAavxiov. 13. ‘HpaxXei[a] Aopxido[u]; on reverse, 
. . . . vols]. 

Thessaly: 14. A short proxenia inscription by 
the Pheraeans. 15. A short proxenia inscription 
by the Thessalians. Iler@adoi for as 
in C.I.G. TX, 258, 1; 461, 14; 517, 14. The form 
éd@karev is strange, perhaps a uniting of the 
known endings -aev and -avv. 

Ios: 16. A decree in honor of a certain 

appointed to an important office 
by Ptolemy II, Philadelphos. 

Sikinos: 17. "ExéBios | Acovuciov | 
*ExéB.os is a new name. 

Paros: 18. Opalalbéevos Opacwvos | 
This Opaciéevos Opaowvos is also known 
in C.I.G. XII, 222. Peek knows of no other in- 
stance of such a sacrifice. 

Ceos: 19. An oath of fidelity, listing the names 
of upward of eighty faithful and loyal citizens. 
The month-name ‘Epyawy is known for Hali- 
karnassos, Magnesia in Thessaly and Ceos. 
20. List of officers in charge of the export of grain. 

Syros: 21. An archaic rock inscription to be 
connected perhaps with the ayvrpov Pepexidous 
(ef. Diogenes Laert., Life of Pherecydes, I, 119), 
5é(rov Pepexidous) Ev Lipw 
Tn vnow and the scholium of Homer’s Odyssey, 
Q 403 f: 0a gaciv evar Hriov od 
Tas TOU TpOT as. 

Andros: 22. Aids Kapzogépov (hitherto un- 
known). 23. A most interesting inscription in 
honor of a most devoted public physician (6ny60- 
tos tarpds) ‘Hpwidns Néwvos. The word mpoo- 
KapTeépnots is new, though the verb is common. 
24. A decree of the people of Peparethos in honor 
of Andrian judges, similar to the decree in C.I.G. 
XII, 640. 

Skyros: 25. “Opos | xwpio | | évo Emi | 
dvoer. A boundary stone from the first half of the 
fourth century. 26. Kparnovoy | Zupiac 
the name Kparjovov appears also in C.I.G. VII, 
303, 96. On the Syrian goddess (Atargatis) see 
Cumont, Die orient. Relig. in griech.-rém. Heid- 
entum, pp. 95 ff.; 255 ff. 

Euboea: Eretria: 27. A proxeny decree, men- 
tioning at the end the proxenos’ sister. Chalcis: 28. 
An athlete inscription mentioning many officials 
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in the contests. Games such as ‘Exarngdpra (cf. 
and ‘lepagdpia), Qperdvia and Boapora 
are mentioned. 

A Decree from the Town of Mesembria. — 
In R. Arch., series 6, ix, 1937, pp. 14-25, A. SAL- 
atcH studies the relation between the imago 
clipeata and the eixav vor os as indicated by a 
decree from the town of Mesembria. The decree, 
which is reproduced by Mr. Salatch, honors 
Glaucias, a physician. The stone is described in 
detail, and the text is examined critically. The 
inscription mentions the statue erected in Glau- 
cias’ honor, and speaks of it twice as an eixwy 
évordos. Mr. Salatch cites Liddell and Scott as 
giving as equivalent to eixwy “imago 
clipeata, portrait-statue in armour.” A passage 
from Macrobius (Sat. II, 3, 4) indicates that the 
imago clipeata was a figure in relief or painted on 
a surface having the form of a shield. Mr. Salatch 
is certain that the expression eixwy évoT)os in 
the inscription under consideration does not in- 
dicate the same type of statue as the imago clip- 
eata. He cites as proof several inscriptions which 
seem to confirm his conclusion. His opinion is that 
the eixwy évo7)\os was a statue of a man in mil- 
itary costume. He mentions the expression ypat7?) 
eixwy év 67w found on two Athenian inscriptions 
of the end of the second century and the be- 
ginning of the first. Comparison with other in- 
scriptions indicates that while eixav évordos 
designates a statue in military dress, eixay 
év indicates imago picta in clipeo 
ponenda (Boeckh). The singular év 67dw is equiv- 
alent to in clipeo, but the plural -é édous 
(€mtxpvcots), found in some inscriptions, means: 
in (gilded) military costume, if there is but one 
figure; if it refers to more than one, it can mean: 
in clipeis (inauratis). Mr. Salatch next discusses 
the material of which the statue was made, stating 
that bronze is not necessarily to be supposed. 
There follows a study of the information supplied 
by the inscription, namely: the authority desig- 
nated to cover the expense of erecting the statue, 
the honors, privileges and exemptions accorded 
to Glaucias, and the like. The study concludes 
with a few remarks on the dialect (Dorian) in 
which the inscription is written. 


ITALY 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Recent Archaeological Discoveries in Italy. — 
Not. Scav. xii, 1936. Regio I: Latium and Cam- 
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pania: Pompeii.—A long article by M. DELia 
Corte provides epigraphical texts and _ brief 
comment for newly found inscriptions to the 
number of 331. The majority are election posters, 
and obscenities. Several contain mention of the 
Paridiani, devotees of the actor Paris; a number 
refer to the Veneriosi, i.e., the Juvenes Pompeiani 
under Venus’ protection; one names the Urbul- 
anense, the inhabitants of the pagus Urbulanus 
(pp. 299-352). Caserta. —G. Q. GiGLio.i publishes 
the pottery finds of three Oscan tombs excavated 
in 1912 at S. Nicola la Strada (pp. 353-359). 

Regio III: Lucania and Bruttium: San Luca 
d’Aspromonte. — Remains of a Byzantine basilica 
of the ninth to the tenth centuries, with a pave- 
ment of opus sectile, excavated here, are described 
by GrnnarO PeEsce, together with some few 
sporadic finds on the site (pp. 360-365). 

Regio VII: Etruria: Chiusi.—The furniture 
of a grave found in 1931 is described by Doro 
Levi. It comprises an alabastron, various bronze 
vessels, plates and fragments, and a number of 
clay vases both Etruscan and Attic, including a 
red-figured kylix in the manner of Euphronios 
and Brygos, of which fuller publication is prom- 
ised elsewhere. All the material can be dated to 
the end of the sixth century and the first years of 
the fifth (pp. 233-240). Montepulciano. —The 
same writer reports burial furniture found at this 
site, consisting of several small stone urns with 
incised inscriptions, containing names of the 
Ancarini family, and three pieces of terracotta, 
one an inscribed cinerary urn, one a kelebe ofthe 
type attributed to Volterra and dated in the 
third century, before 217 B.c. (pp. 240-245). 
Norchia.— Reported by Auausto GARGANA are 
investigations in the necropolis of Norchia. The 
finds were not considerable—sarcophagi, urns, 
amphorae and other utensils, a peperino female 
head with diadem, a semis of the prow and Janus 
series, another with the wheel and dog types— 
but a chronology was established and ‘a cor- 
respondence found between the size of the facade 
and that of the burial chamber. The tombs were 
in continuous use from the fourth century to the 
first, and some into our era (pp. 268-288). 

Orvieto. — Antonio MinTOo records the excava- 
tion of three chamber tombs in a line on the same 
dromos and briefly describes their contents of nails, 
numerous terracotta vases, mostly black-glazed 
and bucchero (pp. 246-250). In a second article 
the same writer reports other finds at Orvieto, 
principally a group of twelve wells of the type 
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used by the Romans for the storage of grain, but 
of Etruscan date and containing fragments of 
bronze and terracotta vessels, also Etruscan; a 
rubbish deposit including the bronze tripod base 
of a large candelabrum and the decorated handles 
of some bronze vessels; two ovens of Etrusco- 
Roman date for the firing of terracotta, contain- 
ing fragments of bricks, pipes and pottery; and 
a second group of three wells (pp. 251-267). 

Rome. —Lucia Morpureo describes a green 
basalt statue (half life-size) of Dionysos-Liber, 
which had been later transformed to represent 
Helios-Sarapis. The work is Roman of the first or 
second century. It was found near the “Tomb of 
Nero,” and belonged probably to the furnishings 
of a villa (pp. 288-298). 

Sicily: Gela.—Paoto Enrico Artas records 
some ceramic finds of the second Siculan period 
(pp. 368-372). Milazzo.—The same writer de- 
scribes a mosaic pavement of opus sectile which 
has been found in the former convent of S. Fran- 
cesco di Paolo. It is referred to the Antonine 
period, and perhaps belonged to the bath of a 
villa (pp. 366 f.). 


ROMAN 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
The Battle of Actium.—In Mélanges liii, 1936, 


pp. 37-100, JEAN GaGé& states that the impor- 
tance of the Battle of Actium has been overrated 
by historians. Modern critics scarcely accord it 
the title of “battle,” attended as it was by 
equivocation, treason and the flight of its prin- 
cipal combatant. M. Gagé is interested rather in 
studying the resultant commemorative monu- 
ments and religious manifestations. He lists the 
rostra from Antony’s fleet, several cameos show- 
ing Augustus with the attributes of Neptune, a 
low relief from a museum in Budapest bearing a 
representation of Apollo watching over the fleet, 
the monuments at Actium and especially at 
Mikalitzi or Nicopolis, the site of the Roman 
camp during the encounter. There are two types 
of representations of Apollo: (1) the god before 
the war, as in the Leucadian representation, and 
(2) the god after the war, in the type from Ac- 
tium. The monument at Nicopolis is not a true 
temple, but a temenos dedicated to Neptune, 
Mars and Apollo. The latter was the patron 
deity of Augustus and of the games held there 
every four years after 29 B.c. Neptune and Mars 
were worshipped by virtue of their share in the 
victory on sea and land. Augustus’ device bears 
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the legend pace parta terra marique. This battle 
brought the propagation of oriental religious and 
monarchical ideas, especially with the conquest 
of the Alexandrians, who worshipped Augustus 
as the god of navigation. M. Gagé feels that a 
study of these subjects is valuable to those in- 
terested in imperial religion and particularly in 
Augustan mysticism. 

Imperial Gardens.—In Mélanges liii, 1936, 
pp. 250-286, Prerre GRIMAL presents a system- 
atization of previous work on the imperial gar- 
dens which were developed around the Horti 
Tauriani. Both Livy and Tacitus record that the 
section between Rome and the Campagna was 
filled with walled gardens, intersected by roads 
and aqueducts. At the time of Augustus three 
roads formed the main lines of the network, 
namely: the Via Labicana, the Via Praenestina 
and the Via Tiburtina. The first two roads were 
double in this section of their route and formed a 
triangle, of which the base was to be the later 
wall of Aurelian, and the tip of which was the 
Esquiline Gate. In this triangle the aqueducts 
aid in locating the two large parks mentioned by 
Frontinus, the Horti Epaphroditiani and the 
Horti Pallantiani. The latter were to the west of 
the Via Tiburtina. The other gardens were to the 
east. Here tombs of Arruntii and Statilii are 
found. Both Claudius and Nero confiscated this 
property, and as compensation to their freedmen 
they set out two parks in the newly acquired land. 
These parks are the two gardens mentioned 
above. With the Flavians the tombs continued 
the length of the consular roads, but rarely along 
the Via Tiburtina and always limited to the 
small necropolis along the Via Labicana. The 
abundance of imperial portraits and works of 
art in general discovered there prove the exist- 
ence of the imperial gardens. In the middle of 
the third century Gallienus so transformed the 
Horti Tauriani that they received the new name: 
Horti Liciniani. They included the Minerva Medi- 
ca, which M. Grimal believes served as a vestibule 
to the gardens of Gallienus. M. Grimal suggests 
that these parks were never built up in a city so 
populous as Rome because of their distance from 
the center of the city and owing to the desire to 
preserve the perfect condition of the aqueducts. 
The parks of region V were the last instance of 
an attempt to maintain a truly royal residence, 
an effort which ceased with Constantine. 

Roman Bridges.—In R. Arch., series 6, ix, 
1937, pp. 38-62, GrorcEs MaTHERor presents 
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a highly technical study of the two fascine bridges 
of Caesar discovered during the excavations in 
the swamps of La Briche in 1935 (see also A.J.A. 
xli, 1937, p. 328). M. Matherot affirms that they 
were constructed in 51 B.c., during the course of 
the second campaign against the Bellovaci. He 
treats his subject in’ the following order: I. Details 
of Construction, II. Particular Characteristics of 
the Bridges, and III. Special Discoveries. The de- 
tailed and specialized nature of the first two divi- 
sions escapes summarization. In III, M. Matherot 
records certain finds which do not relate to the 
construction of the bridges but rather to their 
general history. For example, the presence of 
flint chips scattered on the right bank (the en- 
emy’s side) indicates that the bridges were “*bom- 
barded”’ during the course of construction. Among 
other curious objects found in the vicinity of the 
bridges are: one of the fusili ex argilla glandes 
mentioned by Caesar (B.G., V, 43, 1), a horseshoe, 
and the fragments of a vinea. 

Roman Roads.—In Mélanges liii, 1936, pp. 
5-24, A. GRENIER publishes his lecture on Roman 
roads in Gaul, delivered before the Istituto di 
Studi Romani, February 20, 1936. The study is 
divided into three parts: I. Roman Roads, Gallic 
Highways, and Ancient Roads; II. The Roman 
Network; and III. The Life of the Roman Road in 
Gaul. Under the first heading M. Grenier estab- 
lishes the fact that there were roads in Gaul pre- 
vious to the Roman conquest. The most cogent 
evidence for such an assumption is the presence 
of tumuli, dolmens, and menhirs and megaliths 
along the Roman highways. These monuments, 
much older than Rome, would date roads in Gaul 
as early as 2000 B.c., the end of the Neolithic 
Period and the beginning of the Bronze Age. M. 
Grenier points out that pre-Roman roads were 
used as a means of communication within the 
territory of each people, from the main oppidum 
in the centre of the territory of that people to the 
outlying oppida located on the frontiers. Passing 
over the Roman period for the moment, M. 
Grenier states that road construction was not ex- 
tensive during the Middle Ages. Charlemagne re- 
paired the Roman highways, but the division into 
cantons was not conducive to a program of road 
construction. The Church alone stressed the im- 
portance of communication among the provincial 
units. In his discussion of the Roman system, M. 
Grenier emphasizes the fact that the Roman inno- 
vation in road-building in Gaul was the systemati- 
zation of roads on an imperial basis. He discusses 
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the work of Agrippa and Augustus, and describes 
the main routes. He states that the modern con- 
ception of the Roman road as a huge block of 
masonry is not correct. Such a structure could not 
have withstood the temperature changes and the 
constant infiltration of water. He concludes that 
the massive substructures are in reality the result 
of repair and of the superimposition of new high- 
ways. In the opinion of M. Grenier, the famous 
Roman pavement cannot be considered as having 
surfaced all the roads in Gaul. He points out that 
even the Via Appia was not paved with flagstones 
until the reign of Hadrian. 

Lead Sarcophagi.—E. von Merckuin dis- 
cusses lead sarcophagi with decoration in relief, 
little studied till recently, in Arch. Anz. 1936, 
cols. 252-281. Difference in ornament and in in- 
dividual stamps permit a division into an eastern 
and a western group and, less obviously, into 
smaller local groups. Sometimes the ornament is 
very like that of Terra Sigillata. A sarcophagus 
in Hamburg belongs to a series made at Beirut 
at the end of the second century. Another Beirut 
group is characterized by a medallion with a 
mask of Minerva. Some examples found at Sidon 
have the same ornament as Sidonian stone sar- 
cophagi: two lion-masks with rings in their 
mouths, connected by a garland. Most numerous 
are column sarcophagi, probably made at Tyre 
and divisible into a rich and a plain series. Usually’ 
there is a band of laurel leaf above the columns; 
four pieces of the plain series make a small group 
exceptional in this respect. In a study of this 
group, casts of small ornaments have proved more 
useful than photographs; the ornament is likely to 
be incomplete in single specimens. A fragment in 
Berlin, showing a man on a couch, perhaps 
belongs to the first half of the third century, 
though a later date had been suggested. Two 
sarcophagi, perhaps made at Sidon, are very 
similar, except that one has Christian symbols 
added; their maker worked for pagan and 'Chris- 
tian alike. A group made in Palestine shows a 
simple and meagre style of ornament; some of 
them are dated ca. 200 a.p. Some utensils found 
at Pompeii and elsewhere employ the same lead 
technique as the sarcophagi, but very few of the 
latter have been found in Italy. In the west, they 
are most abundant in England; some are datable, 
ca. 200 a.p.; shells, differing from those in the 
east, and bead-and-reel are frequent in the orna- 
ment. One such sarcophagus was found inside a 
sculptured stone coffin; in several cases the lead 
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coffin was enclosed in wood. Figure ornament is 
rare and meagre. A considerable series of sar- 
cophagi found in Spain seems to be of Hadrianic 
date. Some scenes from the circus are found. 
The eastern and western types are distinct; and, 
with one doubtful exception, no indication has 
been found of eastern examples exported to the 
west. 


ARCHITECTURE 


The Pantheon.—In Mélanges liii, 1936, pp. 
198-249, JULIEN GuEy discusses a new hypothesis 
dealing with the history of the Pantheon. The 
hypothesis was formulated by one of its excava- 
tors, M. Cozzo, and is based chiefly on the stamps 
of bricks from the building. For some time the 
Pantheon was thought to have been built in the 
main by Hadrian. Recent discoveries, however, 
show the importance of work done under Sep- 
timius Severus. Before M. Cozzo began his 
investigations, approximately thirty marks had 
been taken from the cupola and rotunda. He has 
catalogued thirty-three new ones, to which M. 
Guey adds seventeen of his own. From the 
chronological order of the stamps the greater 
part of the work appears to be Hadrianic. How- 
ever, M. Cozzo proposed to change the date 
traditionally assigned by considering them as 
relating not to consulships but either to the 
founding of the brick factories or to the date of 
the manufacture of the bricks. Secondly, the 
name of the manufacturer continued to be 
stamped on the bricks after his death, a fact 
which reduces the possibility of accurate dating. 
Thirdly, marked bricks were only a portion of 
those produced, and although a large part of the 
stamps found are of the Antonine period, it 
does not necessarily follow that there was less 
building during the Augustan, Flavian or Severan 
periods. M. Cozzo examined monuments from the 
Severan period and found similarly marked 
bricks, which would indicate that Severus used 
older materials. The importance of Severus’ work 
could not be estimated by examination of the 
stamps alone. Two marked bricks of the time of 
Severus indicate that although Hadrian con- 
structed the building, it was endangered at an 
early date because of the faulty equilibrium in 
the dome, and Severus was required to undertake 
important steps toward reconstruction. Also a 
reinforcement in the south wall and a supple- 
mentary arch at the entrance date from the time 
of Severus. 
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MOSAICS 


Mosaic with Bacchic Scene.—In Mélanges 
lili, 1986, pp. 150-165, M. Bérarp discusses a 
large ornamental decorated with a 
Bacchic triumph, which is in the museum at 
Cherchel. It was found in Algeria some distance 
from the Porte de Ténés, in the section between 
the sea and the site of the Roman circus. The 
room in which the mosaic was found was large, 
with polychrome decoration. The motif of the 
frame of the mosaic is a double braid in red and 
white on black. The principal part consists of an 
ornamental panel, divided by ares and circles into 
zones, decorated with palmettes, rosettes, vol- 
utes and shells. The emblema is not directly in the 
centre of the panel, but is the centre of the pave- 
ment considered as a whole. The tableau is 
framed by two black fillets separated by white 
cubes, and represents a team of tigers drawing a 
triumphal chariot in which stands a personage 
dressed in a long robe, holding a thyrsos in one 
hand and a veil in the other. Behind the tigers 
stands a satyr, but the artist, in simplifying his 
design, failed to show the satyr’s legs below the 
tigers’ bodies. The rest of the pavement is more 
crudely designed and executed in a black and 
white geometric pattern. The colors of the whole 
have an effect of tapestry. This mosaic is assign- 
able to a late period, owing to details of style and 
workmanship, probably to the end of the second 
or even the third century A.p. The identity of the 
man in the chariot is proved by M. Bérard by 
comparison with other mosaics of a similar type 
to be the effeminate Alexandrian Dionysos, with- 
out his usual cortége. 

Provincial Mosaics.—In Mélanges liii, 1936, 
pp. 25-36, R. THouvenot studies the provincial 
art of Mauretania Tingitana in an attempt to 
discover whether or not the mosaics differ par- 
ticularly from the body of Roman mosaics. Such 
a question is raised by a consideration of the 
long cultural domination of the Semitic civiliza- 
tions in Carthage and Cadiz. A review of the 
subjects treated in the mosaics begins with those 
chosen from mythology. The major divinities 
treated are: Bacchus, Orpheus, a Triton, a Cupid, 
Nereids and Medusa. Orpheus is the only repre- 
sentative of the heroic cycle. Actual life inspired 
two subjects de genre at Volubilis, according to 
M. Thouvenot. One is the circus rider (desultor), 
the other, a group of three fishermen. Representa- 
tions of isolated animals, fish, shell-fish, gurnets, 
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congers, skates, eels and the like are common. 
The more familiar animals and birds are less 
frequently represented. The Orpheus motifs show 
the elephant, tiger, monkey, antelope and similar 
beasts. The pavements usually bear geometric 
designs such as parallelograms, lozenges, hexagons 
and triangles. It is the conclusion of M. Thouv- 
enot that Graeco-Roman mythology held little 
interest for the natives of the district, at least as 
far as is indicated by the mosaics. 


NUMISMATICS 


Late Imperial Coinage.—In La _ Critica 
d Arte ii, 1, Feb. 15, 1937, pp. 11-21, Groreio 
CASTELFRANCO directs attention to the rather 
well-known fact that the reigns of Diocletian and 
of Constantine mark great changes in the mone- 
tary policy of the Empire. He notes the following 
characteristics of coins from the beginning of the 
fourth century: flatness of the relief; rough like- 
ness; apparent difficulty in the modelling of the 
eye; a decorative legend; detailed filigree adorn- 
ment on the clothing. Castelfranco sees the 
influence of Eastern mints on Roman coins in 
some of these respects. He advances also the 
likelihood of a certain analogy between the devel- 
opment of coins and of sculpture as represented 
in porphyry in the neo-primitive style of the 
tetrarchical period; and he argues in favor of 
Strzygowski’s thesis that this neo-primitivism 
indicates a return to pre-Greek art as well as a 
filiation to old Egyptian art. 

The coins of Constantine’s reign show a return 
to classical forms. The relief of the coins is low 
but the modelling is excellent and lifelike, even 
though the squaring of the tetrarchical period 
substantially remains. These coins are the most 
important documentation of the sacred meaning 
attached to the sovereignty of Constantine’s reign. 

The art of coinage during the reigns of Con- 
stantine’s three sons followed rather closely the 
norms set by their father, although there are signs 
of decadence. Furthermore, the tendencies that 
are reflected in the development of Byzantine art 
from the end of the fourth to the middle of the 
sixth century are already foreshadowed in the 
coins of Constantine’s reign and that of his sons. 

After Theodosius the artistic interest of the 
emperors in coinage noticeably diminishes. Even 
in the coins of Theodosius the features of the 
portraits are indistinct and the legends irregular. 
These defects are accentuated on the coins of 
Anastasius and of Justinian. 
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(The photographs of the coins which Castel- 
franco uses for illustrative purposes were made 
from the fine collection of the Archaeological 
Museum of Florence.) 


SCULPTURE 


Relief.— A lecture by R. Hinks is reported 
in Arch. Anz. 1936, cols. 238-251. He remarks 
on body-space and body-surface, picture-space 
and picture-surface in ancient relief. A frieze, 
being an outgrowth of an organic part of a build- 
ing, has corporeal characteristics; a sculptured 
metope, being primarily decorative, has pictorial 
characteristics. Similarly in Roman work, reliefs 
on column-bases, sarcophagi, etc., are in principle 
corporeal, while those on diptychs and similar 
things are pictorial; but the distinction is not 
maintained. The Ludovisi battle-sarcophagus ex- 
emplifies corporeal space, the base of the Antonine 
column in the Giardino della Pigna corporeal 
surface. Space and time (succession of events) 
cannot both be adequately rendered in relief; in 
general the Romans slighted the former. The 
Trajan column and the column of Marcus Aurel- 
ius, considered in contrast, exemplify pictorial 
surface and corporeal surface respectively, but 
the difference is not great. The term “late an- 
tique”’ might well be used without quantitative 
(chronological ?) meaning, to denote those char; 
acteristics of Roman art that are not derived 
from the Greek. The Greek spirit was rational 
and exploratory and studied space in relief and 
painting; the Roman, more concerned with nar- 
rative and representation, was little interested in 
space. We often find the intention to show a 
certain scene as accurately as possible, combined 
with an entirely unrealistic technique of repre- 
sentation; so in the relief with the pulleys, of the 
Haterii tomb. 


BYZANTINE AND MEDIAEVAL 
PALESTINE 


Basilica at Bethlehem.—The Basilica built 
in 327 a.p. by St. Helena, the mother of Con- 
stantine, is located over the Grotto of the Nativity. 
It is believed to be the oldest Christian mon- 
ument in the world. (Palestine Exploration Quar- 
terly, April, 1937.) 

The Church of the Nativity.—From the re- 
cent soundings and structural survey made of 
the Church of the Nativity at Bethlebem suffi- 
cient information has been obtained to make 
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possible a reconstruction of the plan of the 
original Constantinian edifice. Two such recon- 
structions are now offered: one by Mr. E. T. 
Ricumonp in Q.D.A.P. vi, pp. 63-72, and the 
other by PERE VincEnT in R.B. xlv, pp. 544-574; 
xlvi, pp. 93-121. The fact that they so largely 
agree is evidence of their trustworthiness. The 
original edifice consisted of three elements: an 
atrium, basilica, and an octagonally-shaped 
tower over the site of the sacred Grotto of the 
Nativity. The atrium was provided on all four 
sides with arcades, those on the north and south 
sides having six or seven intercolumniations, 
those on the east and west having four interco- 
lumniations and a central entrance. The central 
court of the atrium was open to the sky and two 
steps lower than the surrounding arcades. The 
length of the atrium is uncertain, but it probably 
approximated its width, viz., 27 m. Pére Vincent 
would place a baptistery in the southeast angle of 
the atrium. 

The basilica occupied an area about 27 meters 
square and consisted of a central nave bordered 
on each side by two rows of columns with ten 
intercolumniations. The aisles were probably 
covered with sloping roofs, while the roof of the 
nave, set higher still, would have allowed clere- 
story lighting. 

Adjoining the east side of the basilica, but 
separated from it by a wall pierced by three 
entrances, was the octagonally shaped structure, 
set like a diadem over the site of the sacred Grotto, 
to glorify which was the church’s raison d’étre. 
The octagon measures 16.50 meters in diameter. 
It probably had a conical dome and was lit by a 
lantern, suspended at the top, and by a series of 
windows. In the centre of the floor of the octagon 
was a hole, through which pilgrims might gaze 
into the Grotto below. Around the hole there 
must have been some form of parapet; in fact, 
the stone circle on which it rested has been 
partially preserved. In an earlier article in the 
Q.D.A.P. v, p. 81, Mr. Richmond stated that 
access to the Grotto was provided by a stairway 
found at the eastern end of the central nave of the 
basilica. He now believes that this stairway is of 
mediaeval construction and that “‘no architec- 
tural evidence exists to show how, in the earlier 
church, access was provided to the Grotto.” 
Pére Vincent, however, believes that the stairway 
is part of the original structure. 

The mosaics found in many places beneath the 
later pavement, and thought by some to be of 
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Constantinian date, are subjected to a careful 
examination by Pére Vincent. He points out that 
they find their best parallels in works of the 
fourth and fifth centuries. Additional evidence 
that they were not designed by the Constantinian 
architect is provided by the fact that the com- 
position in the octagon does not occupy the exact 
centre, while in the eastern end of the central 
nave the mosaic extends over the worn part of the 
step, as it also does over the worn sill of the 
northern doorway of the basilica. Pére Vincent 
would assign them either to the reign of Theo- 
dosius I, towards the end of the fourth century, 
or to the first half of the fifth century, when the 
sojourn of the Empress Eudocia at Jerusalem 
occasioned a brilliant artistic renaissance in Pal- 
estine. Evidence in the form of bits of curved 
walling of an abortive attempt to remodel the 
front of the church probably belong to the same 
period. 

The Constantinian church was evidently de- 
stroyed by fire, probably, as Pére Vincent sug- 
gests, during the Samarian insurrections at the 
end of the fifth and the beginning of the sixth 
centuries. After restoring order in 529 a.pD., 
Justinian undertook a radical refashioning of the 
church at Bethlehem. The octagon was torn down 
and replaced by a much larger tri-apsidal struc- 
ture. The old parapet around the opening in the 
roof of the Grotto was replaced by a new one, 
designed to mark architecturally on the upper 
level the approximate extent of the Grotto. This 
parapet was semicircular at its eastern end, 
where part of the supporting wall has been un- 
covered, but rectangular in its westward exten- 
sion. It seems probable that it was Justinian who 
closed up the hole in the roof of the Grotto with 
the cement which still fills it. 

The basilica was less drastically remodelled. 
A new floor was laid, about .75 meters above the 
old mosaic pavement, and the colonnades were 
shifted back slightly from the central axis and 
placed at a higher level on new stylobates. The 
increased height of the colonnades would necessi- 
tate a heightening of the outer walls of the church. 

To meet the new liturgical demands, the east- 
ern end of the atrium was transformed into a 
narthex. The old atrium arcades were replaced 


by new ones, having ten intercolumniations on 
the north and south sides and seven on the east 
and west sides. It was the discovery of the entire 
stylobate and southeast angle pier of the new 
eastern arcade, together with its neighboring 
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western column embedded in the wall of the 
Armenian convent, that enabled the excavators 
to reconstruct the plan of the Justinian atrium 
(cf. A.J.A. xl, 1936, p. 397 f.). 

Synagogue at Jericho.—To our catalogue 
of early synagogues we must now add the one 
found near Tell es-Sultan (ancient Jericho) and 
described in Q.D.A.P. vi, pp. 73-77, by Mr. 
D. C. Baramkxt. It consists of an apse, central 
nave and two lateral aisles and is orientated ap- 
proximately towards Jerusalem. The floor is 
paved with mosaics in geometrical and floral 
patterns, large portions of which have been pre- 


served. Just inside the entrance is a six-line 


inscription in Aramaic. Near the centre of the 
nave is a circular medallion containing a menorah, 
lulab and shofar and an inscription in Hebrew: 
“Peace be upon Israel.’’ Above this, in front of 
the apse, is a representation of the Ark of the 
Law. It consists of a rectangle resting on four 
feet (as at ‘Ain Dik) and surmounted by a 
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semicircle decorated with a shell pattern, repre- 
senting the niche. On the basis of the mosaics, 
the form of the inscriptions, the presence of nine 
Cufic coins of the early eighth century, etc., Mr. 
Baramki would date the synagogue at the begin- 
ning of the eighth century a.p. 

Painted Tomb in Transjordan. —InB.A.S.0.R. 
No. 63, pp. 2-4, Dr. C. C. McCown gives a pre- 
liminary report of a painted tomb discovered in 
1935 at Marwa in northern Transjordan. The 
chief composition depicts the life-sized figures of 
a man and woman seated on a cushioned settee. 
Each holds a staff or sceptre and wears a crown. 
Unfortunately their faces have been disfigured by 
Moslems. In a scene below are three maidens 
linked together by garlands. At one end of the 
arcosolium a three-headed animal is represented 
and at the other end a tall basket of fruit. A six- 
line Greek inscription on the wall has been only 
partially recovered. The tomb probably dates 
from the third century A.D. 


NEWS ITEMS FROM ATHENS 
PLATE X 


The American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens continued its work at Corinth for eight 
weeks in the fall of 1936 and for nineteen weeks in 
the spring of 1937. 

Continuing to the west of the Senate House, 
uncovered in the spring campaign of 1936, five 
more shops of the South Stoa were cleared. In the 
easternmost of these an extension to the south had 
been made in Roman times. This contained a 
well-preserved marble head of Serapis, of the 
second century A.D., on which many traces of 
gold leaf were preserved. The gold leaf was ap- 
plied not only all over the hair, but on the face as 
well. In the same room were two large. fragmen- 
tary inscriptions. One of them, dedicated to 
Colonia Laus Julia Corinthiensis, was standing in 
its original position. 

Occupying the rear of three shops and their 
store-rooms was a large room paved throughout 
with thin marble slabs. The lower part of the 
marble veneer of the east and south walls was 
found in place and large fragments of the thin 
slabs from the upper part of the walls were re- 
covered. One curious feature of this room is the 
complete absence of interior supports, and it is 
conjectured that the roof was upheld by a com- 
plicated system of wooden trusses. Incorporated 
in the west wall of the room a light-well was 
found, opening to the west. Its interior was 
elaborately veneered with marble; and fragments 
of a large pane of glass, evidently from a skylight, 
were found lying on its floor. 

Directly north of the shop walls of the Stoa, and 
within the area occupied by the colonnade of 
that building, two graves of the Late Geometric 
period produced a number of hand-made, un- 
decorated vases. 

At the western edge of the Agora the Church of 
Saint John the Theologian was purchased and 
demolished. The building itself dated from the 
Turkish period, but rested upon foundations of 
the tenth century. Incorporated in the walls of 
the church were found numerous pieces from the 
earlier church, including fragments of fresco, with 
saints and decorative motifs. In the foundations 
of the earlier church additional pieces of the circu- 
lar Babbius monument were recovered and also 
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several pieces of sculpture, the best preserved of 
which are a life-sized representation of Athena, 
lacking the head and arms, and two masculine 
torsos, which, in the modelling of the nude, are 
reflections of the Pergamene style, while the drap- 
ery is of a unique and very individual technique, 
probably to be associated with local Corinthian 
artists. These statues are highly polished and of 
an unusually fine quality of marble. 

Excavations to the south of the church pro- 
duced numerous architectural pieces from the 
row of small temples bordering the terrace at the 
western edge of the Agora, and two hoards of 
mediaeval coins, one of which numbers 1607 
pieces in all. 

In the south central section of the market place, 
to the west of the mediaeval church found in the 
spring of 1936, the architectural arrangement 
repeats that employed to the east of the great 
Roman foundation over which the church was 
built. This arrangement consisted of an open-air 
‘“‘waiting room” and a relatively narrow marble 
staircase connecting the lower northern with the 
higher southern portions of the Agora. One of the 
seat blocks in the “‘ waiting room”’ was found in 
place, and the floor of marble chips laid in a large 
geometrical design is in a fair state of preserva- 
tion. Some of the original steps of the staircase 
were found in situ, and the marble flooring of the 
approach to them is nearly intact. 

Beyond the staircase to the west the row of 
small Roman shops continues. South of this row 
of buildings a small cemetery, dating from the 
late eighth century to the middle of the sixth 
century B.c., was found. While some of the graves 
had been rifled in ancient and mediaeval times, a 
number were undisturbed. One of these yielded 
an important series of large, Late Geometric 
vases, of which the most unusual is a large krater 
on a high stand. In another small grave of the 
same period two fine gold spirals and two long 
iron pins with ivory tops were recovered. 

The most interesting graves were two pairs: in 
each instance, one smaller grave, oriented east and 
west, was cut at the head of a longer and finer 
grave oriented north and south. One of these 
pairs had been rifled in antiquity, but the other 
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had escaped disturbance. The east-west grave 
contained a skeleton of a man with a geometric 
skyphos over his left shoulder and an iron knife 
with a wooden handle by his right side. The larger 
grave was that of a woman arrayed with two 
heavy spiral earrings of gold, and five rings, all 
placed on the right hand, of which one was pure 
gold, three were of gold composition, and one was 
of silver. Below the feet were found two small iron 
pins with ivory tops. The most unusual feature of 
these paired graves is the existence of a small shelf 
cut between the two. In the unrifled pair this shelf 
was found to contain two large bronze spits, some 
sixty centimeters in length, and unusually well 
preserved. 

South of these graves was a small funerary 
chapel, with deep holes cut to receive columns of 
which only the lower part of one remains in place. 
These columns, and the foundation for a small 
altar, extend below the present level of the floor. 
In the eastern wall a niche contains a small 
foundation stone, presumably for a cult image, 
while opposite it are traces of a rectangular table 
for offerings. 

Numerous wells in this area produced a great 
quantity of pottery from various periods ranging 
from the very late Protocorinthian to the early 
fourth century. 

Within the foundations of a large building of 
the early fourth century a small unfinished cistern 
contained a great deal of pottery from the middle 
of the fourth century. 

At a much higher level was a small chapel, dat- 
ing from the ninth century a.p. It consists of a 
small square room entered on the west through a 
narrow vestibule. The masonry is of excellent 
quality, and the north and south walls were faced 
on the inside by low arches, the springers of 
which are still preserved. Nearby, but not con- 
nected in any way with the church or the few 
unimportant burials found in the region, was the 
skeleton of a young woman lying in disorder. On 
the left shoulder were found the bones of an in- 
fant, and in the right hand the wooden handle of a 
small iron knife. She was arrayed with her finest 
jewelry, including bronze rings set with stones in 
bezels, silver-plated earrings and a double strand 
of faience beads of various sizes and colors. The 
heavy deposit of ash overlying the skeleton sug- 
gests that the woman was the victim of one of the 
many catastrophes sustained by the town during 
the early middle ages. 

In the north central portion of the Agora a very 
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large area was excavated. Three meters west of 
the Julian Basilica, which bounded the market- 
place on the east, the starting line of a Hellenistic 
race-track was disclosed. It is constructed of 
blocks of poros set between areas of rubble and 
concrete. There were places for sixteen contest- 
ants, but the cuttings for the feet, instead of being 
two shallow triangular grooves set closely to- 
gether, were cut more deeply and are more than 
half a meter apart. Below this starting line a small 
piece of a similar earlier structure, evidently of 
fourth-century date, was found to have a similar 
series of cuttings, but these are even farther apart. 
Evidently an unusual start was customary, and 
from ancient sources it is known that a torch race 
formed one of the religious observances in ancient 
Corinth. Probably the competitors were governed 
by a different series of conventions from those in 
the Pan-Hellenic festivals of Delphi and Olympia. 
South and west of the starting line is a curved re- 
taining wall dating from the fourth century B.c., 
bordered on the north by a wide band of pave- 
ment constructed of large beach pebbles. At its 
southwest end is a low flight of steps, evidently re- 
built during the Hellenistic and early Roman 
periods, which gave access from one terrace level 
to the next. Cut on the upper surface of the east- 
ernmost top step, and along the top of the whole 
western section of the curved wall, is a series of 
circular holes for the upright supports of grand 
stands for spectators at the races. 

In the first century A.p. the level of this whole 
region was raised and evenly surfaced with thick, 
marble slabs, resting upon a concrete bedding. 
A large portion of this Roman pavement bedding 
was preserved and near the western edge of the 
area, not far from the great propylaea at the head 
of the Lechaion Road, is a tall base of a monu- 
ment, nearly completely preserved, supporting a 
circular marble drum, on which originally stood a 
statue now missing. A fragment of the inscription 
of this base bears part of the word “‘ Augustus”. 

Among the unusual incidental discoveries of the 
year are a number of well-preserved Byzantine 
plates, a small gold earring of the fourth century 
B.C., numerous terracotta figurines, and large 
portions of a pebble mosaic of the beginning of the 
fourth century B.c., representing two griffins 
devouring a horse.! 

Mr. Broneer of the American School carried out 
excavations on the north slope of the Acropolis, 

1 For this report I am indebted to the Director, 
Mr. Morgan. 
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above and to the east of the Athenian Agora. 
The refugee houses on a strip about 25 m. wide 
by 57 m. in length, lying between the zepimraros 
below the Sanctuary of Eros and Aphrodite on 
the south, and the modern street on the north, 
were removed and the digging carried down to bed 
rock. Another small area directly north of the 
sanctuary produced vases chiefly of the Prehis- 
toric period, and in the underground gallery west 
of the Erechtheion were found important frag- 
ments of inscriptions, bits of sculpture and many 
Mycenaean sherds. Nowhere were there found 
any remains of ancient buildings. The most im- 
portant things from the excavations were the 
chance finds and the contents of the great number 
of deep wells which were found and cleared. These 
produced some 130 fragments of inscriptions, 
extending from the sixth century B.c. to Byzan- 
tine times. Among them is a fragment of the 
Athena Promachos Dedication, one of the 
Erechtheion Building Inscriptions, several be- 
longing to the Inventories of the fifth and fourth 
centuries and many from Decrees of the fourth 
and third centuries. In a deep rock-cutting in the 
upper slope were found vases and statuettes of 
the sixth century, among them a fine black- 
figured loutrophoros, with women carrying gar- 
lands, a black-figured jug portraying Athena and 
Dionysos and a seated draped statuette of poros. 
In a well 18 m. deep in the same neighborhood, 
other remains of the sixth century also came to 
light. At a fairly high level there was recovered a 
bronze horseman of excellent workmanship and 
in a fine state of preservation; only the feet of the 
horse are missing, where the statuette had been 
wrenched away from its base. The rider is perched 
far forward on the horse’s neck, in typical archaic 
style. The statuette must be dated to the third 
quarter of the sixth century. On the ground 
nearby were found fragments of a beautiful krater 
by Exekias. On the front is represented the in- 
troduction of Herakles to Olympos. The figures of 
Herakles and Athena are lost, but their names are 
left. Apollo, Artemis, Poseidon and Hermes may 
all be recognized from the names written beside 
them; a female figure is probably Iris. The front 
part of the chariot with its span of horses is also 
preserved. The back of the krater shows the con- 
test for the body of Patroklos. In the lower zones 
two lions are represented on each side, one killing 
a bull. Beneath the handles a woman and a run- 
ning satyr appear. About one third of the krater 
is missing. The foot had been mended in antiquity 
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with lead rivets. Above the figures of the Gods is 
the inscription ONETOPIAEOS KAVOS, which 
is known only on the Exekias vases, and the attri- 
bution to him, based on stylistic grounds as well, 
seems certain. The name of the artist would have 
appeared on the other side, above the warriors. 
The vase has also great value as the first krater 
known to us among the works of Exekias. A well 
on the lower slope produced vases of the middle of 
the fifth century and with them a fragment of a 
painted terracotta plaque, probably a metope, 
the head and arm of a bearded man holding a 
harp, and bronze utensils. Deep below these was 
found an ostrakon of Kimon, son of Miltiades, and 
a surprising number, more than 192, of Themis- 
tokles, most of which are carefully inscribed on 
cylix feet. The opposition party had obviously 
prepared well organized propaganda against this 
disturbing statesman. Among the sculpture frag- 
ments should be mentioned the torso of an ar- 
chaic rider, the right half of a head of an archaic 
kore, several relief fragments from the Sanctuary 
of Eros and Aphrodite, as well as a piece of an 
Early Christian ivory pyxis. 

This past year has seen considerable archaeo- 
logical activity in the various Greek islands, 
Crete, as usual, taking the foremost place. In 
addition to the scientific excavations carried out 
by the Ephor, the British School and the Italian 
School, fishermen from Rethymno have done 
their part in bringing up in their nets a group of 
bronzes. These were found about 200 m. off shore 
near Kakoskalo on the south coast. They include 
a statuette without arms or legs, representing a 
helmeted ephebe, another statuette of a winged 
human being, a sea monster, a metal trireme, a 
bronze tripod, a candelabrum, two plaques of 
some unrecognized metal, weighing about 22 lbs., 
the bronze bust of a woman on a lead base, and 
an object in the form of a cup decorated with a 
lion’s head. 

The Ephor, Mr. Marinatos, after his campaign 
at Amnisos,? carried out excavations in the cave 
of the Phaneromeni of Avdon. This grotto had 
long been known for the beauty of its stalactites 
and stalagmites. The archaeological contents 
consisted of statuettes in bronze and terracotta, 
lamps and double axes in bronze and in gold, and 
pottery dating from the Minoan and later pe- 
riods, showing that the cave had been an im- 
portant cult centre for many centuries. 

Mr. Colini continued his work at Gortyn again 

2 Already reported in the News Items. 
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in 1936, and with the help of Mr. Lassithiotakis 
made a large-scale plan of the whole Roman town, 
as well as a part of the outlying districts and the 
Necropolis. The very complicated area of the 
Acropolis has now become more understandable. 
Above all, the examination of the form and shape 
of the southwest theatre, the so-called Pythian, 
was valuable. The front of the stage building 
measures 23.80 m. and is standing to a height of 
5 m. at the end near the second exit. The radius of 
the cavea is 15.70 m. The theatre lies in the plain 
and must, therefore, have been a free-standing 
building. Brick is used in the construction of the 
walls and also soft stone for the corners, project- 
ing parts and arches. The theatre belongs, like the 
one at Delphi, to the temenos of Apollo. A short 
investigation was made in the field adjoining the 
theatre on the west. This was bounded on the 
north by a wall, which is connected with a cistern, 
in which had already been found sculptured frag- 
ments as well as the published inscription of 
about 169 a.p. which speaks of Marcus Aurelius 
and Lucius Verus.’ In the course of the present 
investigation the large torso of a male figure was 
recovered and the excavators think that it is 
probably the statue referred to in the inscription. 
Further exploration must be carried out in this 
region. 

The chief efforts of the expedition were devoted 
to the more complete excavation of the Prae- 
torium. Here the upper layers, of Byzantine date, 
were removed. It appears to have been a poor 
dwelling. Pithoi had been set in the floor, and an 
olive-press was also found in place. In 1935 a 
pithos-cover had been found with a religious in- 
scription and in 1936 two graves were cleared 
west of the entrance to the later Praetorium, 
which strengthen the conclusion that the resi- 
dents in this poor habitation had been monks. 
This would have been in the period of Nikephoros 
Phokas, who in 961 a.p. won back the island of 
Crete after the invasion of the Arabs. 

The clearing of the Baths on the east side of 
the Praetorium was continued. The room with 
the basin, found in 1935, was completely exca- 
vated and to the east of that were several rooms, 
the first being a latrine, with seats and a water- 
channel, and the next a hypocaust, with round 
brick pillars supporting the floor. The east side of 
the court with the three apses was cleared of a 
later wall, thus revealing the south corner of the 
foundation of the facade of the pronaos. Pre- 

3 C.I.L. III, 14120; Mon. Ant. 18, Pl. 6. 
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sumably, this opens towards the east, but all this 
region was later built over by the Baths, which, 
with their cisterns and heating arrangements, 
covered the stylobate of a smaller hall, on which 
the lower parts of a row of columns still stand; a 
capital of the same material was built into the 
latrine. The large apsidal hall, which was 21 m. 
long, and is the largest in the complex, was the 
Caldarium. This could be entered only from the 
west through another room and was the last room 
of the Baths which belonged to the second period 
of the Praetorium. 

A trial trench was run northward along the front 
of the Praetorium and showed that in the third 
period considerable changes were made in the ar- 
rangement of the Baths and a nymphaeum was 
added. The old latrines were converted to another 
use and a later one with an impluvium with four 
cipollino columns was added near the Caldarium. 
It is to the west of the large columned hall, of 
which three bases had already been found in 1927. 
This hall is 17 m. wide. Eight large bases for col- 
umns were recovered. These are 0.80 m. in 
diameter and are channeled for the upper two- 
thirds of their height only. At a distance of 6.85 
m. another stylobate runs parallel to the big hall 
and has bases for columns of gray granite. In 
front of this runs a step edging the street, which 
divides the hall from the nymphaeum. The front - 
of the big hall faced north and terminated in 
wings with smaller columns. East of the Baths 
was found another large open space, with a col- 
umned hall of imposing dimensions. 

At Phaistos Professor Pernier undertook small 
excavations for the elucidation of several prob- 
lems in various rooms of the Palace. Outside the 
eastern portico‘ is a rock-cut terrace, covered 
with stucco. This has a shallow well. In the dis- 
turbed earth of this region were found pots and 
sherds belonging to the period of the first Palace, 
amongst them two complete cups of the finest 
work, with brilliant black slip; a small conical lid 
with herringbone decoration in white on black; 
and the lower part of a cup in Kamares style with 
a decorative motif known from the pithoi of the 
first Palace. The disturbance of this area belongs, 
therefore, to M.M. IT. This well then fell into 
disuse and was not used again until Greek times, 
since, at a depth of 0.80 m., a thick stratum of 
deposit contained fragments of Greek vases. 
About thirty of these are small gray skyphoi of 

4No. 64 in the plan. Il Palazzo Minoico di 
Festos, I, p. 24. 
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Greek form and only a few small goblets and cups 
show any resemblance to Minoan shapes. One 
group of larger cups, eleven centimeters high, 
has a well-marked foot, cylindrical bowl, ribbon 
handles, and is decorated with horizontal bands 
connected by vertical lines or zigzags. The decora- 
tion is brown or dark red on the light ground. On 
one of these vases the principal zone is filled with 
a garland made of ivy leaves, similar to those 
found on Hadra vases. For this same motif in 
Minoan style, see Evans (P.M. IV, pp. 272 ff.). 
In the water-channel of the east portico a group 
of gray vases of the usual Minoan type had been 
found. 

In the course of the work of restoration, Pro- 
fessor Pernier recovered fragments of frescoes 
and Kamares sherds from the débris of the first 
Palace, which show that the remodelling had 
taken place before the naturalistic style of L.M. I 
had been fully developed. Other Kamares sherds 
were found on the hill to the west, which indicate 
that there had been a settlement here in the first 
Palace period as well as in L.M. III. 

In Kephallenia, Mr. Marinatos conducted 
another campaign for the Goekoop fund. At 
Triantamodi, near Mavrata, in the southeast 
province of Eleios, he found the first compara- 
tively well-preserved beehive tomb in the island. 
The dromos measures 3 m. in length and is pre- 
served to a height of 1.20 m.; the greater part of 
the tholos is preserved to a height of 1 m. The 
lintel of the entrance door had fallen, but is to be 
replaced in its original position. The floor of the 
tomb lies 0.70 m. lower than the level of the 
threshold. The width of the doorway is 0.70 m., 
while the diameter of the tholos is 4.20 m. 
Within the chamber were three graves, 2-2.20 m. 
deep, in which about a dozen burials might have 
been made. Unfortunately, the tomb had been 
plundered in ancient times and, therefore, neither 
the skeletons nor accompanying objects of any 
value were left. Many small objects of personal 
adornment and a few larger ones were found, 
however, such as beads of amber, agate, sard and 
various kinds of paste, as well as three of gold; 
hair-clasps, fibulae and small knives of bronze. 
The pottery shows that this chamber tomb is con- 
temporary with the shaft graves at Lakkithra and 
Metaxata, that is, from 1300 to 1200 B.c. These 
smaller chamber tombs continued into the late 
Mycenaean period. Near the village of Marko- 
poulo of Charerata a small cavern was examined 
and many hand-made vases of local type, in a 
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dark clay with incised ornament, were found. 
Within the cave, which could scarcely accommo- 
date two men, there were animal bones only. It 
seems therefore to have been used as a poor 
dwelling, like the various caverns in Crete, near 
Mallia. 

Miss Benton and Miss Thomas continued their 
excavations in Ithaka. Near the hotel at Stavros 
they found deposits of prehistoric pottery. One 
of these goes back to Mycenaean times, but had 
been disturbed by the burials made in a late 
Greek necropolis on the same site. Another de- 
posit was found between Kalyvia and the Bay of 
Polis. This was undisturbed; the pottery was 
broken, but of a better quality than that which 
has hitherto come to light on the island. This 
deposit must be connected with a building of 
considerable extent, which has not yet been ex- 
cavated. The excavations were still in progress 
in late July. 

In Lesbos Mr. Paraskenaidis carried out trial 
excavations with funds provided by the com- 
munity of Thermi. Behind the hotel at the bath- 
ing place, foundations of an octagonal building 
were uncovered. In the middle was fixed an ob- 
long basin with apsidal ends. The diameter of the 
building is 6.70 m., the eight sides measuring 3 m. 
on the exterior and 2.40 m. inside. The floor of 
mosaic has been almost completely destroyed. 
The pool is built of stone with a little mortar; on 
the long sides, marble steps, made of re-used ma- 
terial, lead down to it. The interior was faced and 
paved with thin marble slabs. In a later period 
the northern half of the basin was divided by a 
thin cross wall and half of it filled with stones. 
In the angles of the building buttresses were 
used. 

The ruins of the little church of the Taxiarchs 
were also examined. Behind the apse the founda- 
tions of a still older church were brought to light, 
the apse of which was semicircular on the inside 
and polygonal on the exterior. The later church 
is carelessly built; in it were found both Byzan- 
tine and Turkish coins. The older church was ap- 
parently dedicated to Sts. Michael and Gabriel 
and dates from Byzantine times. In the same 
neighborhood were found remains of a limestone 
building with a marble paved floor. To the left of 
the entrance is a semicircular basin with a coat- 
ing of tile and mortar cement and a water outlet, 
and a second basin lined with marble slabs, while 
4.50 m. farther south was a third round basin with 
exit pipe, and near it another great rectangular 
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one. Outside the building Roman _potsherds, 
coins and a bronze signet ring were recovered, 
while inside the finds were Byzantine and Late 
Roman. 

In Euboea, at new Artaki, north of Chalkis, 
Mr. Platon cleared an underground water-system 
of the Roman period. This was an elaborately 
built affair, with steps and passages leading to a 
rounded chamber cut in the rock and lighted by a 
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shaft, which was connected by another rock-cut 
passage with the spring itself. This water-system 
evidently provided drinking water for the watch- 
tower, of which the poros foundations still re- 
main, about 1.50 m. in height. In the light-shaft 
and passages were found sherds of Roman date, 
fragments of a small grave stele, lamps, bronze 
pins, animal bones and some human ones. 
ELIZABETH PIERCE BLEGEN 
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In the interval since the previous report (A.J.A. 
XL, 1936, pp. 378-388), archaeological develop- 
ments in Italy have maintained the standard of 
recent years as regards both amount and interest. 
This has been due partly to the progress of the 
great government undertakings at Ostia, Her- 
culaneum and Pompeii, partly to the discoveries 
incidental to town-planning operations such as 
those in Rome, and partly to the remarkable ex- 
tent of new building throughout all Italy. The 
investigation of the sanctuary of Hera at the 
mouth of the River Silarus, as to which the 
readers of the JouRNAL will presumably be in- 
formed elsewhere, is purely scientific in character 
and is due to private initiative. For information 
and photographs, with generous permission to 
publish, thanks are due to Drs. Barocelli, Calza, 
Carducci, Colini, Cultrera, Della Corte, A. Levi, 
Mingazzini, and Rosi of the several government 
and municipal agencies concerned. 

In the Capital itself, interest at the time of 
writing centers in the preparations for celebrating 
the Augustan Bimillennium, which is to begin on 
September 23, 1937, and to last a year. The exhi- 
bition, which will be a most impressive collection 
illustrating the monuments of the Roman world, 
is being installed in the ‘‘ Palazzo delle Es posizioni”’ 
on the Via Nazionale. The grandiose undertakings 
at the Mausoleum of Augustus, and the extremely 
delicate excavation of the Ara Pacis, have reached 
a most interesting phase, and developments of 
importance may be expected at any time. An 
extensive programme of excavation upon and 
about the Palatine has been in progress since the 
summer of 1936, and although there is the im- 
pression that the devastations of previous cen- 
turies were even more far-reaching than had been 
supposed possible, thére may still be news, any 
day, of important discoveries at this spot. 

Until a few months ago, few portions of Rome 
were so scantily represented by ancient remains 
as the region towards the Tiber from the Capitol, 
lying between the group of temples at San Nicola 
in Carcere and the temple at Santa Maria Egizi- 
aca: the current plans of this area show hardly 
more than a blank. It will now be possible to fill 
in some of the gap, owing to discoveries in con- 
nection with the excavations for two large office 
buildings for the city administration. Between 
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Via Bocca della Verita and the Tiber the plan of 
an entire city quarter of imperial times has been 
recovered, with its streets, storehouses and tene- 
ments; and it was in a mediaeval foundation in 
this area that the excellent marble portrait head 
of Augustus was found which is shown on Fig. 1; 
it is delicately carved in Greek marble, and the 
back part, now missing, was executed in another 
piece. The founder of the empire is represented 
with head bare, and with only slight indications 
of the passing of youth. (Published in the new 
official review, L’ Urbe, Febr., 1937, Vol. II, No. 2, 
Pl. III b.) 

The head of Augustus has been taken to the 
Palazzo dei Conservatori; and it is hoped that a 
portion of the structural remains can be preserved 
in place in the basement of the new building 
where they were found. 

The excavations for the second building, at the 
corner of Via Bocca della Verita and Via della 
Consolazione, brought to light not only imperial 
remains but some structures of the republican 
period, unfortunately preserved for only a short 
height above ground level. These include a public 
edifice of dignified proportions, partly surrounded 
by an area paved withtufa slabs. Apparently no re- 
mains of the early city walls have as yet been found 
here— perhaps the vexata quaestio of their course 
in this part of the city is to be settled by exclusion. 

The topography of the area outside Porta 
Ostiensis, near the Pyramid of Cestius, received a 
substantial addition in March, 1937, owing to the 
laying of a gas main: the remains of a large edifice, 
dated by brick-stamps in the period of Hadrian, 
were uncovered. It was apparently a bath, and 
included a hall about 40 by 32 feet, which was 
decorated with a mosaic representation of the 
usual procession of marine divinities. The mosaic 
has been taken to the Antiquarium of the Caelian. 
(Frontispiece to L’Urbe, April, 1937.) 

Another accretion to the Antiquarium comes 
from the zone of demolition between the Mauso- 
leum of Augustus and Corso Umberto Primo. It is 
an admirable portrait bust of a bearded man of 
mature age, slightly bald, of dignified and thought- 
ful mien, perhaps a philosopher or man of letters. 
Its preservation is almost perfect, and its stylistic 
qualities assign it to the time of the Severi. 
(Frontispiece to L’Urbe, March, 1937.) 


Fic. 1.— Marsie Heap or Aueustus From Rome 
(Courtesy of S. P. Q. R.) 


Fic. 3.— Marsie Heap or TRAJAN FROM OsTIA Fic. 4.— Mareie Heap or Haprian FROM OsTIA 
(Courtesy of G. Caiza) (Courtesy of G. Calza) 
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The project for a broad thoroughfare connecting 
the northern quarters of Rome with the southern, 
and, to be precise, Ponte Umberto with Ponte 
Garibaldi, has reached the stage when it has 
direct interest for archaeology. The portion of the 
scheme which has already been put into execution 
has included the demolition of some houses at the 
north end of Piazza Navona, the Stadium of 
Domitian, which since the Middle Ages has been 
associated with the name of the Virgin Martyr, 
Saint Agnes. This ‘has led to the uncovering of 
portions of the Stadium, including a complete 
section—two piers with the intermediate arch. 


Fig. 2.— Portions or Statues Founp at Ostia 


(Courtesy of G. Calza) 


The extension southwards of this town-planning 
undertaking will probably involve the clearing of 
the Theater of Pompey. Thus in the course of time 
many of the dreams of archaeologists become 
realized. 

The excavation of Ostia is proceeding in a satis- 
factory manner. The cemetery area of the Via 
Laurentina, to which reference was made in the 
report of a year ago, has been systematized, and 
its publication is awaited with great interest. 
Meanwhile, the energy of the Director, Professor 
Calza, has been rewarded by the finding, at a 
point near the ancient coast-line, of one of the 
most remarkable and best preserved buildings of 
Ostia, a balneo-therapeutic establishment, erected 
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in the first half of the second century of our era 
and modernized a couple of generations later. 
Its wealth of frescoes, mosaics (including repre- 
sentatives of that rare class, vault-mosaics), and 
painted inscriptions, and the very curious nature 
of these latter, as well as the “portraits” of philo- 
sophers which accompany them, will appear in 
the official publication, which must not be antici- 
pated here. But it was in one of the rooms of a 
large dwelling house of the time of Hadrian that 
the unusual discovery was made which is repre- 
sented on Fig. 2: two heads and part of a leg, over 
life-size, in Greek marble, which were clearly 
intended to form parts of two, or 
possibly three, statues, the heads 
being worked separately for in- 
sertion in the figures. Whatever 
may have been the reason for de- 
positing the pieces in the room 
where they were found, the result 
is that they have survived in a 
remarkable state of preservation. 
One head (Fig. 3) represents Tra- 
jan, the other (Fig. 4) Hadrian; 
and their size and their associa- 
tion with the port of Rome war- 
rant their acceptance as official 
versions of the appearance of these 
two rulers. While each is treated 
in a summary manner, they form 
an instructive contrast: in the 
Trajan, the energetic 
qualities of the general and ad- 
ministrator are emphasized, 


manly, 


whereas in the Hadrian there is a 
markedly academic and archaistic 
tendency, the curling locks that 
border the forehead being a rem- 
iniscence of the kouroi of archaic Greek sculpture. 

The news from the northwest corner of Italy 
includes items with a distinct local flavor. Turin — 
Colonia Iulia Augusta Taurinorum—had already, 
more than five years ago, attracted especial at- 
tention by reason of the uncovering, at Piazza 
San Carlo, of a considerable portion of the city 
wall, dating from the time of Augustus, if not of 
Julius Caesar, a magnificent example of Roman 
military engineering technique. Then, in the 
spring of 1933, in digging for the foundations of 
the new municipal health offices, between Via 
Santa Chiara and Via San Domenico, on the east 
side of Via delia Consolata, a long stretch of the 
curtain of the wall was disclosed. It has proved 
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possible to preserve the greater portion of these 
important remains in the basements of the new 
buildings that have been constructed over them, 
while some specimens from Piazza San Carlo have 
been transported to the government museums 
(P. Barocelli, in Atti della Societa Piemontese di 
Archeologia e Belle Arti XVI, 1936). Quite recently, 
systematization of the new Via Roma has given 
rise to several further discoveries. In March of 
this vear, portions of the circuit of wall came to 
light at Piazza Castello. while in the second 
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interior of that edifice has been undertaken (Fig. 
5). All the ima cavea has come to light, approxi- 
mately semicircular in plan, with provision for six 
tiers of seats of honor; also the level of the orches- 
tra, paved with various marbles, and the scaena, 
preceded by a broad stage platform. Beyond the 
part of the cavea that has now been uncovered, 
massive radial walls served as the substructures 
of the media and summa cavea, access to which 
was provided by means of vomitoria installed be- 
neath the vaults of the cavea itself. The frons 


Fig. 5.—Tue THEATRE aT AosTA 
(Courtesy of R. Soprintendenza ai Musei e Scavi d’Antichita per il Piemonte e la Liguria 


stretch of Via Roma, early in May, a drain was 
discovered which carried off the water towards the 
river. Porta Palatina has now been entirely cleared 
of the modern houses which had surrounded it, 
and its restoration will soon be undertaken. 

At Aosta, in addition to the clearing of several 
stretches of the city walls, extensive restoration 
has been carried out in the Torre di Bramafam, a 
mediaeval structure built upon a Roman tower. 
The lowering of the ground level has resulted in 
finding several Roman inhumation burials. The 
monumental facade of the well-known theater 
has been systematized, and the excavation of the 


scaenae included at its center a concave exedra, 
and was adorned with an architectural cbmposi- 
tion in the Corinthian order; remains of various 
mechanical devices and of bronze statuary were 


found. Several rooms, perhaps facing on a portico, 
which have been identified behind the scaena, 
appear to have possessed functions, as was usual 


in such cases, associated with the performances 
and especially with the actors. 

A silver bust of the local “‘ Jupiter” was found, 
in 1924, in a crushed state, together with a coiled 
silver ribbon and a statuette of Hercules within 
the front of a small shrine, likewise of silver, at a 
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Fig. 6.—Sitver Bust or JUPITER FROM THE LITTLE ST. 
BERNARD 


Fic. 7.—BronzE Mirror FROM POLLENZO 
(Courtesy of the same Soprintendenza) 


(Courtesy of the same Soprintendenza) 


Fic. 8.—Toms EquipMENT FROM ACQUI 
(Courtesy of the same Soprintendenza) 
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Roman station on the Little St. Bernard (Notizie 
degli Scavi 1924, p. 391); it is preserved in the 
Aosta Museum, and has now been restored (Fig. 
6): a vigorous example of semi-barbaric rendering 
of a classical theme. 

Pollenzo (the ancient Pollentia, in the Province 
of Cuneo) maintains its standing as a find-spot of 
antiquities: near the amphitheater the chance 
discovery has taken place of a burial enclosure 
with a cippus still in situ; and in front of the 
Villa Reale the continuance of the excavation of 
the necropolis has led to the finding of tombs 
with rich equipment of the period of the empire, 
including the admirably designed and executed 
bronze mirror, Fig. 7, and also of an aqueduct 
with well-preserved intakes. 

Another chance find, in one of the streets of 
Acqui, consisted of three cremation burials of 
imperial times: the material, part of which is 
represented on Fig. 8, included an admirably 
preserved cinerary urn of dark glass. 

At Tortona, along the line of the ancient Via 
Postumia (the present Via Emilia), three monu- 
mental Roman tombs have been excavated; both 
the outer walls and the central structures are 
clearly to be distinguished. 


In Genoa, during August, 1936, an unusual find 
occurred on the outskirts of the ancient necropolis 
of Genua (at Via Venti Settembre): a marble 
statue representing Cerberus crouched on his hind 
legs and with his right forepaw resting upon a 
male head. It is a product of Roman provincial 
art, to be dated about the end of the first or the 
beginning of the second century of the empire. It 
is preserved in the museum of the Villa Durazzo- 
Pallavicini at Pegli. 


Loano (Province of Savona) has yielded a large 
mosaic pavement, about 30 by 13 feet, in black 
and white tesserae, which its discoverers assign 


to the late imperial period, but which seems to 
possess characteristics of the second half of the 
second century after Christ (Fig. 9). 

An even higher degree of interest attaches to 
the news from Lombardy, covering the period 
from January, 1936, to May, 1937. It begins with 
a discovery made at the very center of Milan, 
a few paces distant from the Piazza del Duomo, 
between Piazza Fontana and Via San Clemente — 
in the immediate neighborhood, that is to say, 
of the circuit of the walls of Maximian. During 
for the construction of the new 
archiepiscopal palace, and for laying new drains 


excavations 


Fic. 9.—Mosaic PavEMENT aT LOANO 
(Courtesy of the same Soprintendenza) 
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in the Piazza, many fragments of Arretine vases 
and plates came to light, a number of them bear- 
ing stamps, four sarcophagi of granite with pent- 
house lids, an inscribed Roman burial stone, and 
also a large palisade constructed of oaken stakes, 
among which a great quantity of amphorae and 
terracottas of the Roman period were found, 
mostly in fragments. Moreover, in a small terra- 
cotta vase, a coin-hoard of silver was found, 
consisting of 360 drachmae bearing types of 
Massilia: the head of Artemis in profile on the 
obverse, and on the reverse the prowling lion. 
The series in question originated in the latter 
part of the third century B.c., but these par- 
ticular specimens are imitations, struck presum- 
ably in Cisalpine Gaul. 

At Via San Giovanni in Conca, a Roman brick- 
faced well of distinctly thermal character was 
found a year ago, and now another one has been 
discovered near it, filled with terracotta materials 
of a late period. At Corso Vittorio Emanuele, in 
the excavations for the building of the Cinema 
Excelsior, a deposit of wine jars was found, includ- 
ing some with stamps; other jars, without inscrip- 
tions, and some coins were found in Corso Lit- 
torio at the corner of Via San Pietro all’ Orto. 

Besides these sporadic and chance finds, there 
have been systematic investigations in the Church 
of San Lorenzo. These have lasted for many 
months, but up to the present they have not suc- 
ceeded in solving the mystery of that edifice as 
regards its Roman period: only on the long side 
to the left of the entrance, at a depth of about 
twenty feet, Roman foundation blocks have been 
discovered, of the same type as those which are 
visible in the Chapel of San Sisto in the same 
church; and among the fill a remarkable quantity 
of pieces of stucco were found, painted for the 
most part with floral motives, and belonging to 
the fourth century after Christ; also many frag- 
ments of bowls and plates of terra sigillata, which 
are Gallic imitations of Arretine. 

At Brescia, the celebration of the Augustan 
Bimillennium is to center about the local Capi- 
tolium (the so-called “‘Temple of Vespasian”’). 
Its eastern side has been freed of modern accre- 
tions, and uncovered down to the stylobate for 
its entire length, revealing a spacious passage- 
way between pilasters, which evidently served as 
a means of communication between the temple 
and the neighboring theater. On the front, the 
facing of the second flight of steps has been found. 
Soon, with several portions of the structure and 
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architecture of its colonnade, architrave and pedi- 
ment set back in place, the temple will appear in 
much of its pristine dignity. 

At Varese, the important prehistoric and Ro- 
man collections of the Museo Civico had already 
been transferred to the ground floor of the Pa- 
lazzo d’ Este, fronting on the charming garden 
in the Italian style. The installation of the objects 
is approaching completion. First it will be possible 
to obtain a clear idea of the life of the Bronze 
Age lake-dwellers, as shown in the Ponti Collec- 
tion, which consists of material from the Isola 
Virginia (also called Isolino) of the Lago di 
Varese; next, there are extremely important re- 
mains from the Iron Age, discovered in 1928 in 
the tombs of Sesto Calende and at other points 
in the territory of Varese; and finally, the collec- 
tions from the Roman period, all found in this 
region, including the bronze astragal from Bian- 
dronno. 

At Treviglio, in the Province of Bergamo, a 
coin-hoard weighing over 24 kilograms has been 
found in a terracotta vase. It consists of 2666 
Roman coins of the third century after Christ, 
antoniniani and folles, silver-coated, and almost 
all of them in mint state. The issues extend from 
A.D. 253 to 294, and the rulers most frequently 
represented are Maximianus Herculius, Dio- 
cletian, Galerius Maximianus and Constantius 
Chlorus. 

At Bellagio, in the Province of Como, three 
incineration cist graves have been found; they 
were made of slabs of schistose stone, which 
contained the urns for the ashes, together with 
terracotta and iron objects and coins assigning 
the graves to the end of the first and the beginning 
of the second centuries of the empire. 

At Caversaccio, in the same province, Gallo- 
Roman incineration graves of the same type have 
been found, containing utensils of terracotta: 
vases, bowls, and cups. 

From the Province of Mantua, at San Bene- 
detto Poi, in a sand-quarry at a spot called ‘‘Ca 
dell’ Aria’’, an interesting find is reported: an 
aeneolithic burial in the bare earth, consisting of 
a skeleton, a coarse earthenware vase placed be- 
side the skull, and a bronze dagger-blade and a 
finely worked arrow-head beside the hips. 

Most important news for prehistoric arch- 
aeology comes from the Lago di Ledro, in the Prov- 
ince of Trent, to the west of the north end of the 
Lake of Garda. Here the water sank to an ab- 
normally low level in the course of the past 
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winter, revealing extensive remains of lake-dwell- 
ings of the Bronze Age. The government arch- 
aeological services took advantage of this opportu- 
nity to conduct a methodical exploration, with 
impressive results. Between 15,000 and 20,000 
wooden piles have been exposed, which seem to 
have supported rectangular huts, although the 
form and arrangement of the latter have not as 
yet been definitely determined. The objects found 
are many and varied, especially the remains of 
vessels of rather coarse earthenware; many of 
these were found intact. There were many blades 
and arrow-heads of flint, and a certain number of 
daggers, axes, pins, etc., of bronze. The presence 
of earthenware crucibles shows that the bronze 
was smelted on the spot. But even greater im- 
portance attaches to the remains of textiles and 
cords, and of wooden utensils, the preservation of 
which was favored by local conditions. These 
supply evidence such as was hitherto lacking as 
to the manner of life of these people. There is 
even a skiff, hollowed out of a tree-trunk, and 
many bones of both wild and domesticated ani- 
mals, including sheep, goats, pigs, stags, boars 
and even bears; also seeds of edible and wild 
plants: the remains of the food consumed by the 
lake-dwellers, eloquent testimony not only to 
their dietary but to the degree of social and eco- 
nomic development which they had attained. 
The work of excavation at Pompeii has been 
focussed on the area to the west of the amphi- 
theater, as to which a certain amount was already 
known from the famous wall-painting and from 
the old excavations at the “Villa of Julia Felix.” 
A large establishment with a piscina in its central 
open space has been uncovered, in the position 
indicated in the painting; and it is becoming 
known under the name of “Palaestra,’’ which is 
still to be justified or discredited. It was upon the 
stucco of this building that the practiced eyes of 
Cavaliere Matteo Della Corte recognized, in 
November, 1936, a complete copy of the rebus 
ROTAS-SATOR (as to which, see Rostovtzeff, in 
The Excavations at Dura-Europos, V, New Haven, 
1934, pp. 159-161); another copy, but fragmen- 
tary, had already been published by Della Corte 
(Notizie degli Scavi 1929, pp. 447, 449, no. 112), 
but without appreciation of its significance. The 
importance of this discovery consists in the fact 
that the occurrence of the rebus at Pompeii not 
only carries our knowledge of its use much further 
back in time than the previously known instances, 
but also—if, as is generally held, it is a definitely 
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Christian anagram—it constitutes contemporary 
evidence for the presence of Christians in the 
Campanian city as early as a.p. 79. Cavaliere 
Della Corte’s discovery was communicated by 
him first to the Naples Academy, and then to the 
Pontifical Roman Academy of Archaeology; the 
latter occasion, February 24, 1937, received addi- 
tional distinction from the presence of several of 
the foremost authorities on Early Christianity 
and Oriental Religions in the Roman Empire. 
One of them expressed his belief in the Christian 
character of the document, with its emphasis on 
T and A-O, while another authority, who had 
formerly accepted, in print, its Christian charac- 
ter, now felt inclined to doubt it. And yet, wel- 
come as contemporary documentary evidence of 
Christianity at Pompeii would doubtless be, 
there is nothing really surprising in such evidence, 
in view of what is already known from the pages 
of Acts, Tacitus and Suetonius. 

Upon us, as upon the classical Greeks and Ro- 


mans, the things of Sicily exert a very special 


appeal. The courtesy of Dr. Paolino Mingazzini, 
Director of the National Museum in Palermo, 
makes it possible to present three items of news 
from the northwestern part of the island, all 
concerned with the prehistoric period: 

(1) Near Uditore, a suburb of Palermo, two 
prehistoric tombs have been excavated, closely, 
resembling the one at Boccadifaleo (which was 
published by Signora Jole Bovio-Marconi in 
Not. d. Scavi 1935, pp. 390-411), hence belonging 
to the first western Sikel period. The excavation 
was conducted at the expense of Madame Goe- 
koop, whose previous benefactions to archaeology, 
as well as those of her husband during his lifetime, 
have won the gratitude of scholars. 

(2) Near Petralia Sottana, at the center of the 
Province of Palermo, chance finds have occurred 
in the Grotta del Vecchiuzzo, consisting of sherds 
of the first Sikel period, but a methodical exca- 
vation has not yet been undertaken at this point. 

(3) On Monte Castellaccio, a spur of Monte 
San Calogero, to the east of Termini Imerese, two 
grottoes yielding prehistoric material have been 
explored. 

It is possible also to set forth a brief survey of 
progress in Sicily as a whole during the years 
1931-1935, owing to the kindness of the Soprin- 
tendente, Professor Giuseppe Cultrera, who has 
supplied for the present purpose a copy of his 
communication to the 1935 meeting of the So- 
cieta Italiana per il Progresso delle Scienze, re- 
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vised and printed by himself. Some of the results, 
notably those at Eryx, have already been pub- 
lished; but mention must be made of the further 
clearing and exploration of the colossal Olym- 
pieion of Agrigentum with the substructions of its 
great altar, and the remains of two more of its 
telamones. At Syracuse, it has proved necessary 
to suspend operations at the Temple of Apollo 
on Ortygia until adjoining land could be ex- 
propriated; but the demolitions incident to run- 
ning a new street, Via del Littorio, from Piazza 
Pancali to Piazza Archimede have already re- 
vealed considerable structural remains—founda- 
tions only—and hold out the promise of further 
developments. There have been several discov- 
eries of interest on the main island: the investiga- 
tion of the Byzantine church near the Cata- 
combs of San Giovanni in Lower Achradina 
showed that the numerous ancient architectural 
members incorporated in its structure were taken 
from some building of the classical period which — 
in the absence of further discoveries— must be 
considered to have been dismantled down to its 
foundations. In Neapolis a complicated edifice 
has been uncovered, probably a hydraulic estab- 
lishment and apparently dating from before the 
close of the republican period: it was installed 
" in the midst of a Hellenistic burial area. A late 
and possibly Byzantine bath edifice in Lower 
Achradina may be the bath called Daphne, in 
which the emperor Constans II met his end 
under mysterious circumstances in A.D. 668. The 
clearing of the southeast entrance stairway of the 
Roman amphitheater suggests the possibility of 
excavations on a larger scale in this general area. 

The excavation of Selinus was resumed after 
a lapse of ten years, and a large extent of the 
acropolis was uncovered, to the north of Temple 
D. At Ravanusa, to the east of Agrigento, there 
have been important excavations, as to which a 
report from Dr. Mingazzini is in preparation. At 
Piazza Armerina, in the valley of the river Gela, 
a Roman building has been found, including a 
large mosaic pavement representing the labors of 
Hercules; prehistoric material also came to light 
among the remains. Other figurative mosaics 
were found at Comiso and Milazzo. 
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Among the chance finds upon the island should 
be mentioned a deposit of votive offerings from 
the sixth century B.c. on the estate of Tumazzo 
in the territory of Palma di Montechiaro, east 
of Agrigento: it included three statuettes of 
wood, representative of the xoana so frequently 
mentioned by authors; these have been taken to 
the Syracuse Museum. 

Once more, these pages must not close without 
a word in mention of distinguished fellow workers 
who have been taken from this field of labor dur- 
ing the past months. The name of the first is 
already familiar to readers of this JouRNAL. Esther 
Boise Van Deman, the leading authority on 
Roman concrete construction and an eminent 
contributor to the study of the topography of the 
city, died in Rome on May third, in the seventy- 
fifth year of her age, and was buried two days 
later in the Protestant Cemetery where lie so 
many representatives of international culture. 
While it was not granted her to bring to its final 
form her great work on Roman building methods, 
she had the satisfaction of seeing in print her 
splendid volume, The Building of the Roman Aque- 
ducts (Washington, 1934), and of reading the high 
commendation which it received from writers in 
various scientific reviews. On her last visit to 
America, she had the further gratification of real- 
izing that the magnitude and seriousness of her 
contribution to science were appreciated at home 
as well as abroad. In this sense, she was felix 
opportunitate mortis. 

Other reflections are prompted by the untimely 
death of Luigi M. Ugolini, the explorer of Al- 
bania: he died in October, only forty years old, 
and although he had already accomplished 
enough to ensure for his name a position of dis- 
tinction, still he must be mourned as one who was 
cut off before his time, with high promise still 
only partially fulfilled, a martyr to his devotion 
to ideals. He was especially at home in the pre- 
historic field, a branch of archaeological science 
in which Italy has suffered heavy losses in recent 
years. 

A. W. Van BurEN 
AMERICAN ACADEMY IN RoME 
May 20, 1937 
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Preuistoric Rock PictuREs EvuRoPE AND 
Arrica. From Material in the Archives of the 
Research Institute for the Morphology of 
Civilization (Frankfort-on-Main), by Leo Fro- 
benius and Douglas C. Fox. Pp. 79, 38 figs. in 
text. The Museum of Modern Art, New York, 
1937. $1.85. 

This work is something more than a useful 
catalogue for the rock-picture exhibition recently 
shown at the Museum of Modern Art. The Pref- 
ace is by Alfred H. Barr, Jr., Director of the 
Museum. Then follows a chapter by Frobenius 
on the Story of Rock-Picture Research, for which 
his many years of research have fitted him. His 
field studies extended geographically from north- 
ern Scandinavia to South Africa. In point of age 
the records studied cover even more than two 
hundred centuries. 

Whoever studies the French and Spanish rock- 
pictures will notice the presence of two completely 
different styles. The first, the Franco-Cantabrian 
style, is best preserved in southern France and 
northern Spain. The pictures are for the most 
part in caves and are realistic figures of wild ani- 
mals in repose. The second is the Levant, or East 
Spanish, style. The pictures are usually on ex- 
posed rock surfaces, or under overhanging rocks. 
Some portray animals, but the chief subject is 
man: hunting, fighting, dancing, or even climbing 
a tree. And yet both styles are contemporaneous, 
according to Frobenius, who quotes from a letter 
by Professor Hugo Obermaier in support of his 
view. Nor is this all; the implements from Fran- 
co-Cantabrian stations are European (from Auri- 
gnacian to Magdalenian), while those from the 
East Spanish stations show a connection with the 
Capsian culture of Africa. The East Spanish 
peoples were armed with the bow, the kind one 
sees in the rock-paintings of the Libyan Desert 
and of South Africa; while in the Franco-Canta- 
brian region, the dart thrower is dominant. 

The final chapter is by Douglas C. Fox and is 
entitled: Rock-Pictures in Europe and Africa. 
He discusses in turn the Scandinavian stone-age 
and bronze-age rock-pictures, the former includ- 
ing pictures of animals done realistically, while 
the latter represent, for the most part, ships, 
symbolic signs and schematized human figures. 
This latter style of art is likewise found in the late 


stone-and bronze-age cultures of northern Italy, 
Transjordan, Africa and northwestern Spain. 
The palaeolithic art of France and Spain is de- 
scribed and its relationship to the rock-pictures 
of animals in the Sahara Atlas is pointed out. 
Considerable space is given to the rock-pictures 
of the Libyan Desert and South Africa. The 
many well-chosen illustrations and a map of rock- 
pictures of Europe and Africa add much to the 
value of the text. 

After reading this work and seeing the exhibi- 
tion, one would do well to visit the Research 
Institute for the Morphology of Civilization in 
Frankfort-on-Main. One should also read Had- 
schra Maktuba, by Leo Frobenius and Hugo Ober- 
maier, published by the Institute in 1925. Many of 
the 160 plates of this quarto volume are in color. 

GrorcE Grant MacCurpy 
Lyme, Conn. 


SCANDINAVIAN ARCHAEOLOGY, by Haakon Shetelig 
and Hjalmar Falk. Translated by E. V. Gordon. 
Pp. xix+458, 33 text-figs. and 62 pls. The_ 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1937. $7.00. 

The first seventeen chapters of this work are 
by Shetelig, the last six by Falk. The former is 
primarily a prehistorian, the latter a philologist. 
Shetelig is especially known for his excellent 
work: Préhistoire de la Norvége (Oslo, 1926). 

The Lyngby culture, the oldest in Denmark, 
follows closely in point of time upon the late 
palaeolithic culture recently unearthed at Meien- 
dorf, near Hamburg. The Meiendorf site yielded 
large numbers of worked bones and horns of 
reindeer. The Lyngby is a late stage of this same 
culture. Recent finds on the west coast of Sweden 
and in Norway, on the east side of Oslofjord, 
throw new light on the earliest migration to these 
parts after the ice age. The Fosna culture, named 
for the sites at Kristianiasund in Norway, has 
also furnished important evidence. Fosna sites 
are now known from Bergen northwards to points 
north of Trondhjem. Similar discoveries have 
now been made in the most northerly regions of 
Scandinavia, on the coast of Finmark facing 
the Arctic Ocean—the so-called Komsa culture. 
This earliest Norse stone age followed closely 
upon the retreating ice and covered a period of 
about 3000 years. 
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This earliest period was followed by the Bone 
Age of Maglemose. Five dwelling sites are known, 
all in the bogs of Zealand. The Maglemose culture 
is reminiscent of the Mesolithic of central and 
western Europe. Ceramic art was still unknown. 
In the bone work of Maglemose we find the first 
decorative art in Scandinavia. Figures of animals, 
however, are rarely found; in sculpture, only one, 
a bear carved in amber, is known. And yet there 
is abundant evidence to show that the Maglemose 
culture had its roots in the palaeolithic farther to 
the south. 

The next period, that of the Danish kitchen 
middens, has long since become classic in archaeo- 
logical lore. The oldest middens date from about 
5000 s.c. They are near the shore and appear as 
huge masses of shells—kitchen refuse. During the 
shell-heap period important innovations included 
the potter’s art and the use of rock other than 
flint, viz., trap, gneiss, granite, porphyry, etc. 
The art of this period was inferior to that of the 
preceding Maglemose era. The kitchen middens 
of the North and the Campignian culture in 
France represent an early phase of the Neolithic, 
which also includes the Asturian of Cantabria. 

The true neolithic culture is distinguished from 
the older primitive stone age by a diversified 
complex of cultural phenomena: above all, it 
marks fundamental changes, such as dependence 
on agriculture and the domestication of animals. 
For tools, flint was often ground and polished. 
The flint axe with pointed butt came first; the 
second form was the thin-butted flint axe, four- 
sided in cross-section. Then followed the flat- 
butted flint axe with a square cross-section. Flint 
daggers of splendid workmanship are dominant 
in the last phase of the stone age. 

The oldest dolmens are also the simplest, four- 
sided or polygonal, with a single block of stone 
for the roof. Then comes the passage grave, a 
fairly large chamber reached by means of a cov- 
ered passage. From this type there was derived 
the stone cist, the latest form of grave in the 
Norse stone age. The graves in all three of these 
forms were communal. After the rough and sim- 
ple pots and bowls of the kitchen middens, there 
follow, in the late stone age, decorated pots with 
rounded bodies. Ornaments of amber formed an 
important element in the finds from megalithic 
graves—as many as 4000 ornaments were re- 
ported from a single grave in Jutland. 

In northern Scandinavia the later stone age 
went through a stage described as “‘ Arctic Stone 
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Age,” in which flint plays a small part, while 
quartz, rock-crystal, certain quartzites and soap- 
stone and slate were used extensively. A distine- 
tive element of the Arctic Stone Age is its 
naturalistic art, wholly foreign to the megalithic 
and battle-axe cultures; it is almost exclusively 
devoted to animal representations, 
the naturalistic art of the ice age 
Europe. 

The Scandinavian Bronze Age is divided into 
six phases (Montelius) and covers a period from 
about 1800 B.c. to 600 B.c., a period of very 
favorable climate, both warmer and drier than 
at the present day. The first great flowering of the 
art of casting marked the second phase. The late 
bronze age in Scandinavia carried the art of 
casting bronze to a perfection which cannot be 
surpassed, the great bronze horns (lurer) being 
among the most 
Europe. 

The bones of animals found in dwelling sites 
are mostly of domestic species, including those 
found in late stone-age sites—sheep, goats, oxen 
and horses. The principal cultivated plants were 
barley and wheat (as in the late stone age), also 
oats, millet and flax. The bronze age witnessed a 
great advance in tillage, the plough being used 
for the first time. 

Thanks to the use of oak coffins, some of which 
have been preserved, we have valuable informa- 
tion about bronze-age customs and many other 
items bearing on the intimate life of the people. 
Men were clean shaven, women wore their hair 
cut short over the forehead and long at the sides 
and back. Cremation came in during the bronze 
age and was prevalent before its end. The religion 
of the bronze age is well expressed in the sun- 
image from Trundholm (Zealand). The sun-disk 
stands on a six-wheeled carriage of bronze, to 
which a bronze horse is attached. 

Iron was known in Scandinavia to some extent 
long before the end of the bronze age. The first 
production of iron in Scandinavia dates from the 
first centuries of the Christian era. The designa- 
tion “‘Roman Period,” which has been given to 
the Scandinavian iron age in the first four 
centuries A.D., is fully warranted. Interesting 
chapters of the book are devoted to gold hoards 
and graves, runes, memorial monuments, hill 
forts and the Viking age. The volume is fully and 
beautifully illustrated. 

Grant MacCurpy 
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Ur Excavations, Vol. III, Arcuatc 
Impressions, by L. Legrain. Pp. viii+49, pls. 
58. Oxford, The University Press, 1936. $10.00. 
In the years 1928-34 Sir Leonard Woolley ex- 

cavated deposits which yielded a great mass of 

seal-impressions, usually on lumps of clay, which 
had been employed as jar-stoppers. The material, 
consisting of some 1100 pieces, many of which 
were duplicates helping to reconstitute the original 
representations, were turned over to the author, 
who now publishes them. On the first thirty-two 
plates are given drawings of nearly 500 seal-im- 
pressions, together with some seventy drawings 
of incised or scratched designs, and a few miscel- 
laneous sketches. While the drawings are not 
always quite as accurate as one could desire, they 
aver:ge better than most pen-and-ink reproduc- 
tions of ancient cylinder-seals, and they are 
admirably supplemented by sixteen plates of 
good photographs. Moreover, Legrain gives ten 
plates of artistic motives, apparently exhausting 
the material. When we add that the stratification 
is fully treated by Legrain and Woolley in the 
first pages of the book, and that the former has 
contributed a detailed description of the seals, 


STRATIGRAPHIC 
PERIOD 
Uruk IV 


CHRONOLOGY 
Before 3300 
Before 3100 Uruk ITI-II 


Ca. 3100-2900 
(Mesilim phase) 


Early Dynastic C 
Early Dynastic B 


Ca. 2900-2650 Early Dynastic A 


(Lagash phase) 


Guyptic PHASE 
Ur seal-impressions 


Jemdet-Nasr phase 


Ur seal-impressions 
(ca. 3lst century) 
Farah seal-impressions 
(ca. 30th century) 
Royal Tombs of Ur 

(ca. 29th century) 
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of pre-Sargonic Babylonia on a solid basis. More- 
over, the comparative archaeological research of 
Frankfort and the typological studies of Moortgat 
(Friihe Bildkunst in Sumer, 1935) have grouped 
the now extensive data in accordance with the 
stratigraphic indications. Finally, in addition to 
Texts of Ur 
(1935), which was already accessible to Legrain, 


Burrows’ volume on the Archaic 
we have Falkenstein’s volume, Archaische Texte 
aus Uruk (1936), together with a most valuable 
detailed review of both Burrows and Falkenstein 
by A. Deimel, the foremost living authority on 
Sumerian palaeography (Orientalia VI, pp. 268 

77). Since most of the inscribed tablets published 
by Burrows were found in the same deposits as 
the seal-impressions on lumps of clay, palaeog- 
raphy also has a word to say with regard to the 
precise relative chronology of the latter. Without 
repeating what Legrain has already written in 
his introduction, we are, therefore, in a position 
to define the period of the seal-impressions some- 
what more precisely than was possible when the 
book was written. The following table will enable 
the reviewer to condense his remarks into accept- 
able space for a review: 


PALAEOGRAPHIC 
PHASE 

Falkenstein’s tablets 
1-578 

Falkenstein’s tablets 
579-613 

Burrows’ 373 Ur tablets 
(S.1.S. 4-8) 

Deimel’s Farah tablets 


Ur-Nanshe-Entemena 


Ca. 2680-2500 Dynasty of Accad 


with an analysis of the artistic motives and a 
brief account of the place of the new glyptic 
corpus in the history of Babylonian civilization, 
it will be seen that we have an eminently satis- 
factory archaeological publication before us. We 
owe both Woolley and Legrain hearty thanks for 
placing this valuable body of material before us 
with such exemplary promptness. 

Since 1928 the excavations of Jordan, Nildeke, 
and Heinrich at Erech (Warka), of Woolley at 
Ur, and of Frankfort at Tell el-Asmar and 
Khafajeh have established the relative chronology 


(ca. 28th century) 
Sargonid art 
(ca. 2650-2500) 


Late Lagash tablets 
(early 27th century) 


It will be noted that we have not attributed the 
Ur seal-impressions to the Jemdet-Nasr period. 
Legrain follows Woolley in referring the phase 
represented by the “Seal-Impression Strata” to 
the Jemdet-Nasr period, but since he recognizes 
that the curvilinear Jemdet-Nasr script is older 
than the rectilinear script of the archaic tablets 
from Ur (p. 498), he would apparently place the 


S.I.S. phase at the end of the period in ques- 


tion. However, the only positive evidence pointing 
toward Jemdet-Nasr date lies in the fact that 
numerous polychrome potsherds of J.-N. type 
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were found in the débris. That scattered and 
generally worn sherds only form a terminus post 
quem for the débris in which they occur, is now so 
universally acknowledged that no argument is 
necessary to invalidate their direct use to date 
the material found with such sherds. Deimel has 
judged the Burrows’ texts to resemble the Farah 
tablets more closely than they do the Jemdet- 
Nasr documents (loc. cit., p. 272, middle). But 
the script of the Farah tablets resembles that of 
the pre-Sargonic documents of Lagash so closely 
that they cannot be separated from them by a 
long interval. It follows that on palaeographic 
grounds alone it is easier to place the archaic 
texts from Ur in the Early-Dynastic age than it 
is to push them back into the Jemdet-Nasr age. 
It is, of course, true that the glyptic art repre- 
sented in our seal-impressions carries us back in 
its inspiration to Jemdet Nasr, and individual 
pieces may confidently be attributed to that 
period. But as a whole we are definitely in the 
Early-Dynastic period, presumably in the first 
phase recognized by Frankfort at Tell el-Asmar 
and Khafajeh. The Farah seals and seal-impres- 
sions on lumps of clay, which were published by 
Heinrich in 1931, must be roughly contemporary 
with the tablets from that site, since their relation 
to our seal-impressions is about the same as that 
between the Farah and the Ur tablets. Moortgat’s 
analysis of the Farah material shows two main 
phases, one of which is substantially identical 
with the glyptic art illustrated by the bulk of the 
seals from the Royal Tombs of Ur, while the other 
belongs to the earlier Mesilim phase. Both phases 
are also represented in the material published 
now by Legrain from Seal-Impression Strata 
1-3, Nos. 476-509. Some of the Farah seals reflect 
at least the Jemdet-Nasr tradition, but most 
periods exhibit a small percentage of re-used 
pieces from earlier periods. 

In view of the chronological significance of 
men’s garb, which has been most carefully ana- 
lyzed for early Sumerian times by Moortgat (op. 
cit.), it is interesting to study the few cases of 
fully-dressed male figures which we find in Le- 
grain’s book. The Kish style of headdress with 
beard, from the Mesilim period (Moortgat, p. 
27) appears only once in No. 299, though it is 
quite common at Farah (with or without the 
beard; cf. Heinrich, op. cit., Pls. 53, 1 and 64, o). 
The Kish costume of a robe over a loincloth, leav- 
ing one leg bare when it is thrust forward, but 
without the typical headdress or beard, appears 
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three times, in Nos. 286, 297, and 388; at Farah 
it becomes quite common. The tasselled woollen 
garment (sheepskin according to Frankfort) of 
the Mesilim type, so frequent at Khafajeh, ap- 
pears only once (No. 287), and the more sedate 
form of this garment which prevailed during the 
Lagash phase, does not seem to occur at all. No. 
298, with a chariot drawn by onagers (Hilz- 
heimer’s dzigetai), not by asses as thought by the 
author, is just as characteristic a product of the 
Mesilim period as are the parallel representations 
on the stone slabs from Ur and from KhafAjeh 
(cf. Moortgat, p. 29); the costume belongs in the 
same picture. There is only one example of the 
characteristic Jemdet-Nasr garb, with a rolled 
turban and a robe from the waist to the ankles, 
in No. 387, with which Moortgat, Pls. X XVI, 3, 
XXVIII, 1-2, XXXI, 3, XXXII may be com- 
pared. It is also significant that the numerous 
vase-forms collected on Pl. 42 are in general 
characteristic of the Early-Dynastic period, and 
not of the Jemdet-Nasr phase. 

Though one is tempted to continue this analy- 
sis, one must desist for lack of space. Our con- 
clusion is that the seal-impressions from $.I.S. 8-4 
belong to the beginning of the Early-Dynastic 
period, and are thus definitely later than the 
Jemdet-Nasr age, though they undoubtedly in- 
clude pieces belonging to it and deriving their 
inspiration directly from its tradition. Our date 
about the thirty-first century B.c. is based on the 
chronological data discussed by the reviewer in a 
previous review (A.J.A4. XXXVIII, p. 608 f.), 
supplemented and corrected by Frankfort’s strati- 
graphical results at Tell el-Asmar and Khafajeh 
(cf. the reviewer's observations, Bull. Am. Sch. 
Or. Res., No. 60, p. 6). 

In conclusion we wish again to congratulate 
the author on a most important contribution to 
knowledge, which will, we trust, be followed by 
many more. 

W. F. ALBricut 
TuE Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


Tue Excavations at TALL CHaGarR Bazar AND 
AN ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF THE HaBur 
ReGion 1934-5 (reprinted from Jraq III, 1), 
by M. E. L. Mallowan. Pp. 59 with 29 full-page 
cuts and folding charts outside the text, and 3 
pls. Oxford University Press, New York, 1936. 
$4.00. 

Just a vear after the appearance of Prehistoric 

Assyria, in which Mr. Mallowan published the 
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results of his important initial campaign at 
Arpachtyah near Nineveh (1933), comes this pub- 
lication of his first campaign at Tell Chagar Bazar 
in the following year. Few archaeologists can 
equal such a record of promptness, for which all 
specialists are profoundly indebted to the author. 
Of course, we cannot expect to find the results 
quite so well digested as they are, e.g., in Speiser’s 
first volume on Tepe Gawra, which came out 
nearly four years after the close of the third cam- 
paign at that site. Marks of haste were evident 
in the somewhat disconcerting arrangement of 
contents in the Arpachfyah volume, further com- 
plicated by lack of a table of contents. The present 
volume is well arranged and in this respect far 
more convenient to use than its predecessor. 
Occasionally one notes imperfect revision of manu- 
script, as, e.g., p. 52, where in the description of 
Pl. ITI, Nos. 8-10 should be corrected to 14-17 
(8-10 on the photograph became 15-17 in the 
plate, to which No. 14 should be added). 
Mallowan shows the fullest competence both as 
excavator and as comparative archaeologist. Our 
observation above with reference to the provi- 
sional character of his conclusions is intended only 
as a statement of fact and in no sense as a criticism 
of the distinguished author. Our detailed dis- 
cussion is also intended to supplement his publica- 
tion, from which we have learned a great deal. 
On pp. 2-5 Mallowan sketches the principal 
results of his archaeological survey of the basin 
of the Khabar, the most important tributary of 
the Euphrates. Like him the reviewer failed (1925) 
to find any chalcolithic remains in the lower valley, 
from the confluence to Tell Husein.' It may be 
added that the same thing is true of the adjacent 
Euphrates valley from above Deir ez-Zér to the 
frontiers of Babylonia, though one may safely 
expect the negative results of surface exploration 
to be disproved in part by future excavation. It 
must be remembered that the painted-pottery 
levels at Carchemish and at Til-Barsip (Tell el- 
Ahmar) were reached only by deep excavation. 
On the lower Balikh, on the other hand, the re- 
viewer discovered two chalcolithic sites (Tell 
Zeidan and Tell es-Semen) in 1925.? Possibly the 
true explanation of the anomaly is that some sites 
of early occupation are now covered by the 


1See Bull. Am. Sch. Or. Res., No. 21, pp. 15 ff. 
The detailed report of this survey remains to be 
published. 

2 Ibid., pp. 13 f.; Man XXVI, p. 41 f. Tell 
Zeidan is characteristically Halafian. 
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alluvium, while others are buried deep under 
mounds of more recent age. In any event, Mallo- 
wan has demonstrated that northern Mesopo- 
tamia was much more densely peopled in early 
times than were the regions further to the south. 
In the East-Tigris country we find the same situa- 
tion. Mallowan’s transcription of place-names is 
refreshingly exact; he never hesitates to distin- 
guish between h and h. It should, however, be 
noted that the site of Baron Oppenheim’s excava- 
tions is Tell Halaf, not Halaf. 

In Mallowan’s preliminary sketches of his first 
campaign published toward the end of 1935 he 
was inclined to date the end of stratum 1 of Chagar 
Bazar about 1400 B.c. The reviewer then ob- 
jected to so low a date, on the ground that the 
specimens of pottery from the first stratum which 
were published in the J/l. London News could not 
be later than ca. 1800 B.c. (A.J.A. XL, p. 165 f.) 
In the present book the latest date is raised to 
about 1500, but the fuller data now available only 
confirm the reviewer in his judgment that Chagar 
Bazar was finally abandoned somewhere in the 
nineteenth century B.c., roughly speaking. Let us 
examine the evidence briefly. 

In his survey of the evidence for the date of 
stratum 1 (pp. 9, 12, 35 ff.) Mallowan correctly 
stresses the close parallels with Speiser’s material 
from Billa 4 and Gawra 4; resemblances to forms 
and decoration in Gawra 8 and in Billa 3 or 5 are 
almost invariably less convincing. The painted 
sherd reproduced as Fig. 27: 20 (p. 36), with a 
white wavy line on a red band, does not precisely 
resemble any decoration on goblets of Billa-3 type 
which we have seen. On the other hand, it is 
identical in appearance with a common motive 
on goblets of the Syrian caliciform group, as may 
be seen by comparing it with Syria XIII, 1932, 
Pl. XXXVI: 39, 43, 59, ete., from du Mesnil’s 
campaign of soundings at Khan Sheikhin. As we 


shall see, the date of the caliciform pottery in 
question must be placed between 2400 and 2000 
B.C., as the reviewer has maintained for some time, 
while the pottery of Billa 3 belongs to the period 
1700-1500 B.c. Incidentally, since beautiful con- 


temporaneous examples of the painted goblets 
of the latter type have been discovered in Syria at 
Tell ej-Judeideh and at Atchana,’ we should ex- 
pect them to be very abundant at Chagar Bazar 
if stratum 1 really dated from the same period. 

’ See McEwan, A.J.A. XLI, p. 10, on stratum 


VI; Woolley, Ill. London News, December 19, 
1936. 
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Billa 4 yields many remarkable parallels; note es- 
pecially Speiser, Museum Journal XXIII, pl. 
LIX: 2-3= fig. 17: 14 and pl. LVII: 3, which re- 
sembles fig. 17: 8, as well as the painted vases to 
which the author has drawn particular attention. 
Among the closest parallels with Gawra 4 is fig. 
14: 18=Speiser, Gawra, pl. 73, No. 194, which is 
remarkably good. Many of the parallels cited by 
the author are much too vague to possess any 
value as evidence. Thus, for example, nothing can 
be made of Andrae’s attribution of certain un- 
published types from Assur to the thirteenth or 
twelfth century B.c. We may safely suppose that 
his date is wrong or that the parallel is not so 
close as thought by the author. 

The parallel drawn between Chagar Bazar 1 
and Woolley’s pottery from el-Hammiém near 
Carchemish is more remote than that with the 
Proto-Assyrian material just discussed, but it is 
valid. Thanks to the extended excavations of du 
Mesnil at various sites in north-central Syria, 
especially at Mishrifeh, Dnebi, Khan Sheikhin, 
and el-’As (see especially Syria XI, pls. XXXI- 
IV) and of Dunand at Tell el-Ahmar (T%l-Barsib, 
passim), it is now possible to assign it to about the 
middle of the caliciform period, after Tomb IV of 
Mishrifeh and approximately between Tombs II 
and III of el-’As. The publication of Ingholt’s re- 
markably full series of caliciform pottery from 
Hamath, subdivided into three main phases, will 
enable a more precise relative date to be given. 
Now, as stated above, the absolute date of the 
caliciform period lies between 2400 and 2000 B.c., 
as will be seen from the following considerations. 
The developed pottery of Middle Bronze II ap- 
pears in Ugarit in the transition from Dyn. XII 
to Dyn. XIII, i.e., not later than 1800 B.c.; a 
number of types come in during the nineteenth 
century (cf. Ann. Am. Sch. Or. Res. XIII, pp. 
67-75, and Jour. Pal. Or. Soc. XV, p. 233 f.). 
Before this comes a ceramic phase corresponding 
to Tell ej-Judeideh VIII (McEwan, A.J.A. XLI, 
p. 10), with which the final occupation of Tell 
Tagan south of Aleppo ‘ coincides, as the reviewer 
can state with confidence after comparing the 
wares and forms. This again is preceded in both 
sites by the caliciform stage, correctly dated by 
McEwan from 2400 to 2000 B.c. This class, which 
is extremely well represented at Hamath and at 
Tell el-Ahmar, is entirely lacking at Ras esh- 
Shamrah and at Qal‘at er-Ris north of Jebeleh, 


4 Bull. Am. Sch. Or. Res., No. 21, p. 8 f., No. 
49, p. 31. 
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but appears again at Tell Sikas south of the lat- 
ter Dr. Ann Hoskin Ehrich will discuss the 
stratigraphic situation in the last-mentioned sites 
in a forthcoming monograph. It follows that el- 
Hammam probably belongs to the twenty-third 
or twenty-second century B.c.,° and that Chagar 
Bazar 1 may be dated somewhere in the last 
quarter of the third millennium or the beginning 
of the second, at the latest. 

Returning to Billa 4 and Gawra 4, we are en- 
tirely safe in adopting for the former Speiser’s 
date of about 1900 B.c., 
cepted four years ago (Ann. Am. Sch. Or. Res. 
XIII, p. 67). The latest possible date is ca. 1700, 
and the earliest probable date is around 2000. 


which the reviewer ac- 


Gawra 4 is slightly more remote from Chagar 
Bazar 1, and perhaps is in part somewhat older, 
though Speiser’s synchronization with Ur III 
(ca. 2350-2250 according to Thureau-Dangin’s 
system) is too high. The Assyrian evidence would 
thus point to a date between 2000 and 1800 for 
Chagar Bazar 1, which may, therefore, be placed 
roughly between these limits, with a possible up- 
ward extension into the last quarter of the third 
millennium. With this date agrees perfectly the 
cylinder-seal of Ur-III type (Pl. I: 4), since this 
class of seals shows a pronounced lag in the north 
and west (see above). 

In this connection it is interesting to call atten- 
tion to the remarkable similarity of the house 
cleared by Mallowan in stratum 1 and the house 
of the seventeenth century found by the reviewer 
in stratum D of Tell Beit Mirsim (for which see 
Watzinger, Denkmdler Palédstinas, I, pl. 9, fig. 21, 

5 For Forrer’s soundings in these mounds cf. 
A.J.A. XXXIX, p. 146 b. 

6 Mallowan (p. 35) concludes that the cylinder 
seals from el-Hammam (Ann. Arch. Anthr. VI, 
pl. XXVII: A-C) were heirlooms and cannot 
possibly be dated so late as the pottery. On the 
other hand, the Hammam seals are not Babylo- 
nian, but obviously northern in origin, going back 
to Babylonian prototypes. We must not forget 
that there is generally a prounced lag in the 
diffusion of Babylonian glyptic styles westward to 
Syria. The reviewer has called attention (Jour. Pal. 
Or. Soc. XV, p. 217 f., note) to the fact that the 
style of Ur III continued to be dominant in the 
west down to about 1800 B.c., when it was re- 
placed by that of Babylon I, which showed a 
pronounced lag in its turn. Before the twenty- 
third century we may safely expect a comparable 
lag, so it is not surprising to find a reminiscence 
of Jemdet Nasr in C and of the Accad (hardly of 
the Lagash age) period in Nos. A and B. 
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and the reviewer’s comments, Arch. of Palestine 
and the Bible, 3rd ed., pp. 86-90, and Jour. Pal. 
Or. Soc. XVI, p. 53). The type in question goes 
back at Tell Beit Mirsim to stratum G, in the 
nineteenth century B.c. The dimensions of the 
side-court in D are m. 11.70X6.20, in G are 
94.50, and at Chagar Bazar are 7.30X4.80. 
Since the type in question certainly came into 
Palestine from the north, there is again full 
chronological agreement. 

Since we have prolonged this review unduly, 
we shall not discuss the following strata, 2-3, in 
detail; our date for them would be between 2400 
and 2000 B.c., i.e., some three centuries or so 
earlier than Mallowan’s provisional chronology. 
Strata 4-5 are very interesting, and are correctly 
attributed by the author to about 3000-2700 B.c. 
In A.J.A. XL, p. 165, the reviewer gave precisely 
this date to the culture in question, reacting 
against the first ascription by the author to the 
Accad (Sargonid) period (ca. 2700-2500 B.c.). 
The striking resemblance of this ceramic phase 
to Billa 6 is stressed by Mallowan; for parallels 
with Syria and Palestine see the reviewer's ob- 
servations, loc. cit., to which we may add that 
just as Billa 7 shows that painted ornament 
antedated the incised decoration of Billa 6, so we 
may derive the stippled triangles of the painted 
Syrian ware found at Abydos (minimum date in 
the twenty-ninth century B.c.) from an earlier 
phase of Chagar Bazar 5. 

Strata 6-12 belong to the Halafian period, to 
our knowledge of which they add materially; 
13-15 are said by Mallowan to be characterized 
by predominance of Samarran ware. On the other 
hand Speiser, Bull. Am. Sch. Or. Res., No. 66, p. 
16, says that Gawra 15 contained typical Samar- 
ran ware, together with some elements of Halafian 
type which had survived from earlier periods; at 
Gawra the Samarran phase thus intervenes be- 
tween Obeidian (stratum 13) and Halafian. It is 
obvious that the Samarran phase cannot be both 
earlier and later than Halafian, so there is a 
mistake somewhere. Comparing Mallowan’s pub- 
lished specimens with the plates of Herzfeld’s 
publication, as well as with Samarran sherds from 
Khazneh Tepe south of Kirkik, the reviewer be- 
lieves that the designation is wrong in the present 
instance. On the other hand, Mallowan was prob- 
ably right in Prehistoric Assyria, p. 22, where he 
placed Samarran pottery between the middle 
phase of Halafian and the emergence of Obeidian, 
just where it is located by Speiser. 
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In conclusion we wish again to thank the au- 
thor for a most valuable contribution to an ex- 
ceedingly important archaeological subject. Bis 
dat qui cito dat! 

W. F. 
Tue Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


EXCAVATIONS AND PROTOSINAITIC INSCRIPTIONS 
AT SERABIT EL Kuapem (Studies and Docu- 
ments, VI), by Richard F. 8. Starr and Romain 
F’. Butin, S.M. Pp. xi+42, with 16 pls. and 5 
folding plans. London, Christophers, 1936. 
Here we have a very prompt partial report on 

the work of the Harvard Serabit expedition of 

1935, directed by Professor Kirsopp Lake. Owing 

to the director’s illness, which forced him and Mrs. 

Lake to return to Jerusalem a week after their 


arrival in Sinai, the field-direction was turned over 
to the competent charge of Mr. Starr, the success- 
ful excavator of Nuzi in Mesopotamia. Associated 
with him were Mr. Bartow Miiller as architect 
and Dr. Jaroslav Cerny as Egyptologist. Since 


both of the latter have had entirely adequate 
training and experience in their specialties, the 
expedition was able to do some good work during 
the four weeks at Serabit. 

Just thirty years previously the ancient remains 
at Serabit had been excavated by Petrie, whose 
results were published in his beautiful book, Re- 
searches in Sinai (1906). The work of this expedi- 
tion was, therefore, a gleaning operation so far as 
the Temple of Hathor is concerned. The original 
plan made by Petrie proves to be accurate, but 
details here and there require correction. The 
numerous architectural drawings, sections, and 
elevations will be useful, and the gleanings in the 
way of small objects will serve to complete the 
picture. The sherds shown on pp. 26-7 belung 
mostly to the New Empire, with an alabastron 
(No. 2 a-b) which probably belongs to the period 
between 1700 and 1500 B.c., to judge from Egyp- 
tian and Palestinian analogies. New, though not 
particularly important, are the “quarry shrines.” 

In the last few pages Fr. Butin gives the text 
of four new proto-Sinaitic inscriptions found in 
1935 in Mine M, but only two will advance the 
decipherment of these enigmatic documents. 
He devotes several pages to a discussion of the 
recent theories and suggestions of Leibovitch, 
Grimme, and the reviewer, but decides somewhat 
dubiously to adhere to his former interpretation 
(1932). One can only commend him for his cau- 
tion. Meanwhile two more short alphabetic in- 
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scriptions of Middle Bronze IT have been found in 
Palestine. Since they are thus coéval with the 
Gezer inscription, we await their publication 
impatiently. Moreover, progress on the decipher- 
ment of the alphabetic inscriptions of the Late 
Bronze from Byblus, Lachish, and Beth-shemesh 
has almost certainly been made, so that i€ should 
soon be possible to trace the forms of characters 
back from the Iron Age to the nineteenth-eight- 
eenth century B.c., where the proto-Sinaitic texts 
must probably be dated. For the reviewer’s most 
recent contributions and observations see Bull. 
Am. Sch. Or. Res., Nos. 63, pp. 8-12, and 66, 
p. 31. 

While Cerny has not made any direct contribu- 
tion to the present publication, he has printed 
an interesting paper, ‘““Semites in Egyptian Min- 
ing Expeditions to Sinai” in the Archiv Orientdlni, 
Vol. IT, pp. 384-9 (1935) in which he gives all the 
material bearing on Semites at Sinai which can 
now be extracted from the Egyptian inscriptions 
found there. The number of names now known 
appears to be nine. Besides the two already known 
whose names ended in the mimation (Jour. Pal. 
Or. Soc. VIII, p. 234; The Vocalization of the 
Egyptian Syllabic Orthography, pp. 7-8), we now 
have two more, Sksm and 3p’m, that is, per- 
haps, Saki(a)rum (cf. Hebrew Yissakar) and 


Rapa’um (2). The tracings reproduced by Cerny, 
showing Semites riding on donkeys (nineteenth 
century B.C.), are very curious. 

W. F. ALBRIGHT 
Tue Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL History or Iran, by Ernst 
Herzfeld. Pp. xi+112, pls. 20. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, New York, 1935. $3.00. 

This volume had its origin in the three Schweich 
Lectures of the British Academy, delivered by 
Professor Herzfeld in 1934, the first of which has 
been somewhat amplified for printing. The title, 
as the author remarks, “‘is a totum pro parte, an 
aim not attained,” but the book contains much 
that is new, useful, and stimulating. In the course 
of three chapters the history of Iran from the 
earliest times to the Arab conquest is touched 
upon, and certain special phases are dealt with 
more fully. 

The chapter on the pre-Achaemenian and 
Achaemenian epochs is based largely upon studies 
of little-known early rock reliefs and architecture, 
both fields in which Herzfeld is a master. Doubt- 
less considerations of space prevented any dis- 
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cussion of the problems of the early pottery, where 
he could also have contributed much of value. 
Herzfeld traces the various peoples who have 
occupied Iran, describing their movements and 
pointing out their physical appearance from their 
rock sculptures. From the Assyrian reliefs he 
draws descriptions of the buildings and towns of 
the Iranians of later days. The tombs and in- 
scriptions of the Achaemenidae furnish him with 
material for a discussion of their life and times. 
Of unusual importance is the first publication 
of inscription “b” on the tomb of Darius, of 
which Herzfeld gives a partial translation. It 
leaves no room for doubt that Darius was a 
Zoroastrian and further strengthens the argu- 
ments for those who date the founder of that faith 
as a contemporary of the father of Darius. Occa- 
sionally the reader, and doubtless Herzfeld him- 
self as well, regrets that additional space was not 
available. For example in discussing the rock 
sculpture at Horen to the northwest of Sarpul, 
Herzfeld mentions ‘ . the author of the pic- 
ture, SAR-bani-birini (correcting previous read- 
ings). . . .”’ This name has heretofore twice been 
read Tardunni and an important change of this 
sort would be greatly helped by the publication of 
Herzfeld’s new and better copy. 

While it is perhaps correct that when “ Persep- 
olis ended in flames . . . the Ancient East was 
dead,” it is also true that all the culture of Iran 
was not thus reduced to ashes. In other areas and 
even about the ashes of that royal city, life con- 
tinued and developed, though the conquests of 
Alexander certainly mark the entrance of Iran 
upon a new stage of her evolution. Whether or not 
the “period from 300 B.c. to a.p. 200 begins with 
complete surrender to everything European” may 
be questioned. The Hellenization of the east began 
with the Greek mercenaries of Nebuchadnezzar, 
and Iran must have felt the force of the numerous 
Greek mercenaries serving in the Persian armies. 
The conquests of Alexander may be the high-water 
mark of western influence in the east, but it nei- 
ther began nor ended then. Undoubtedly if Herz- 
feld were to expand this book into three volumes, 
as he suggests, he would show the continuity of 
cultural development through the Hellenistic and 
Parthian periods into the Sassanian. The fusion 
of the older oriental cultures of Iran with the new 
elements from the west and the introduction of 
influences from the Dahae and Saca country, as 
well as India, makes a fascinating story, though 
the product is many times uninspiring to those 
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accustomed to the different aesthetic standards 
of the western world. 

The all too brief report on the results of Herz- 
feld’s excavations at Kuh i Khwaja in Seistan is 
of unusual importance, since almost nothing is 
known of the Parthian and early Sassanian periods 
from eastern Iran. At Kuh i Khwaja the iwan, 
which was introduced by the Parthians into Meso- 
potamia, appears at a site nearer to its area of 
origin. The same is true of the ornamental plaster, 
for which Herzfeld has little praise. But in Meso- 
potamia, for example, where there is little stone, 
the plaster work serves to break up the drab mo- 
notony of mud-brick walls and to provide a vehicle 
for the brilliant color which must have made 
Parthian and Sassanian buildings memorable. 
Especially in the Land of the Two Rivers fluid 
building materials are native to the soil, and mud 
and plaster take the place of the stone of Iran. 
Modern concrete has secured a ready acceptance 
in the same area, because it is a substance which 
local craftsmen can understand and handle. 

The reviewer was fortunate in seeing slides of 
the paintings from Kuh i Khwaja when Professor 
Herzfeld lectured in Chicago, but the reader of 
the book must content himself with a verbal 
picture. When the photographs are published they 
will be a valuable addition to our scanty store of 
such material. Herzfeld’s statement that ‘“‘it is 
astonishing to behold, in the first century a.p., 
in the Far East where Iran, Afghanistan, and 
Baluchistan meet, a painting which one could 
imagine in a Gothic cathedral or a palace of the 
Ghibellines in Sicily” suggests the importance and 
far-flung influences which the new developments 
taking place in the east at this time were to have 
upon a later art. 

The volume is completed by an index and an 
excellent series of plates. A map is included 
among the latter, but unfortunately many of the 
smaller place-names cannot be read. A number of 
the photographs, especially some of rock reliefs, 
are the first which have appeared of these 
antiquities. 

Neitson C. DEBEVOISE 
Tue University or Cuicaco 


H KATAFQFH TQN KYTTPIQN, by Cleanthes 
P. Georgiades. Pp. xi+352. Cyprus, Leukosia, 
1936. 6s. 

In this well-printed study Dr. Georgiades tries 
to establish the racial elements which deter- 
mined the racial character of the population of 


Cyprus. His conclusion is that tribes from Asia 
Minor, akin to those inhabiting Greece in the 
Early Bronze Age, and Indo-European tribes 
(Achaeans), from the mainland of Greece, form 
in the main these racial elements. Consequently 
the same racial factors were at work in the island 
of Cyprus as in the rest of the Hellenic world. This 
conclusion is based on a study of the archaeologi- 
cal and anthropological remains, not only of 
Cyprus, but also of the surrounding regions— 
Egypt, Syria, Palestine, Asia Minor, and Greece — 
and upon the traditions, the mythology, the 
religion, the language, and the script of the 
Cypriotes. 

The material brought together in this volume 
is indeed remarkable and will prove very useful 
to the student of ethnology and prehistory. What 
seems to be the weaker part of the work is its 
reasoning. A number of conclusions are interest- 
ing enough, but perhaps premature. To attempt 
to establish, for example, the racial affinities of 
the neolithic inhabitants of Greece on the evi- 
dence of one skull from Arcadia (pp. 34, 39) is not 
wise. To bring the original people of Greece and of 
Cyprus from Asia Minor and to establish their 
racial qualities by means of the skull of Lymira 
(p. 37), which perhaps belongs to the Bronze 
Age,! is unwarranted. To maintain that the linear 
script of Cyprus is derived from one in use in Asia 
Minor (pp. 89-90 and 124), just because the disc 
of Phaestos is of Asiatic origin, is not justified. 
A number of people never went beyond the ideo- 
graphic or pictographic stage.? On the other hand, 
there are several statements which are not so 
definitely proved as the author maintains. For 
example, it is not universally accepted that the 
Cycladic and the Mycenaean figurines represent 
divinities (p. 147). The house at Chaimezi (p. 240) 
and the skull of Tsangli (p. 37) are not of neo- 
lithic date. The skeletal remains of the E.H. 


period are scanty and as yet have not been,proved 
to be related to those from Cyprus.’ Even the 
prehistoric Greek names in Hittite documents 
(p. 118) are not universally accepted as such.‘ 
The statement that the worship of the dead was 


1 Cf. Myres, Who Were the Greeks?, p. 29. 

2 The Mayas never passed the ideographic stage 
and this is the case with the Chinese also. 

’ The only reliable remains come from Haghios 
Kosmas, cf. A.J.A. XX XVIII, 1934, pp. 258 ff. 

‘Meyer, G.d.A. II?, I, p. 302, note 1, pp. 549 
ff.; Prentice in A.J.A. XX XIII, 1929, p. 214; also 
Kretschmer in Glotta XVIII, 1930, pp. 161-170. 
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prevalent in E.H. times (p. 213) is disproved by 
the little regard with which remains were brushed 
aside to make room for new burials. The author 


gives a good summary of the archaeological work 


done in the island in the last few years, which will 
be helpful to those who cannot use the monu- 
mental work of Gjerstad. 

A final study of the ethnology of the Hellenic 
world, or any of its parts, cannot as yet be writ- 
ten, because of the many gaps in our knowledge 
of the prehistoric and protohistoric periods of the 
Mediterranean area. But pioneer works like the 
present volume are essential and help to stimulate 
the interest and to draw the attention of the 
trained scholar to the interesting but much neg- 
lected field of Greek ethnology. 

GrorcE E. Mytonas 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Stupres GREEK Reticion, by Clara M. 
Smertenko and George N. Belknap. Pp. 61. 
University of Oregon Publications, Vol. V, 1. 
University of Oregon, Eugene, 1935. $.50. 
This volume is a memorial to the late Professor 

Clara M. Smertenko. Professor Belknap has 

united in it three essays by Mrs. Smertenko and 

has contributed two articles of his own. The book 

has already been favorably reviewed by M. P. 

Nilsson (Gnomon XII, 1936, pp. 504 f.). 

In her essay on “‘The Political Relations of the 
Delphic Oracle,’’ Mrs. Smertenko describes the 
support given by the aristocracy to the oracle and 
vice versa; in “The Political Sympathies of 
Aeschylus” (reprinted from J.H.S. LIT, 1932, 
pp. 233 ff.), she interprets the Eumenides as an 
attempt to reconcile aristocracy and democracy; 
and in her “Greek Drama as a Religious Ritual” 
she analyzes the social significance of the Greek 
drama. This last paper is perhaps most character- 
istic of Mrs. Smertenko’s approach. Her aim was 
to give “‘an interpretation of the meaning and 
value of Greek religion to the Greek peoples in 
historic times,”’ an interpretation, we may add, 
based on the use of modern sociological, psych- 
ological, and sometimes psychoanalytic con- 
cepts. She sees the importance of the Greek drama 
in release from the strain of civilized life, in its 
expression of civic unity, and its moral instruc- 
tion. The results obtained from this sociolog- 
ical and religious interpretation are different 
not only from those of the philologians but also 
from those of the historians of ideas. Thus Mrs. 
Smertenko regards the tragedies as products of a 
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psychological reaction and the poets as “mouth- 
pieces of the god,” who “did not write a personal 
philosophy of life.’’ Contrast the interpretations 
of the Greek drama given by W. W. Jiiger, who 
considers tragedies creations of individual, re- 
flecting minds, and the poets highly personal 
leaders, responsible for their views to the state 
(Paideia, Berlin, 1934, pp. 307 ff.). 

Mr. Belknap tends toward more special prob- 
lems. In his “Religion in Plato’s States,’ he 
considers Plato’s use of religion in the Republic 
and the Laws and concludes that Plato found the 
positive value of Greek institutional religion in its 
power to protect and to preserve state institu- 
tions. In his paper on “‘The Social Value of 
Dionysiac Ritual” = Rev. de Vhist. des réligions 
CVI, 1932, pp. 575 ff., he argues that orgiastic 
ritual was practiced at the annual festivals in 
honor of Dionysus and not only at the trieteric 
winter worship, and attempts to show that the 
Rural Dionysia of the Acharnians of Aristophanes 
were celebrated in spring. The songs sung about 
the dismemberment of Dionysus at the Lenaea 
support Mr. Belknap’s theory about the orgiastic 
character of this festival (L. Deubner, Aittische 
Feste, Berlin, 1932, pp. 126 ff.). In the question of 
the date of the Rural Dionysia, the traditional 
dating has, however, been rendered more prob- 
able by Deubner’s interpretation of the Calendar 
Frieze at Hagios Eleutherios at Eleusis, where the 
festival seems to be placed in the month Posideon. 
(Op. cit., p. 138, pl. 37, 13.) 

M. A. HanrMann 
Society or FeLttows, Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


Die SKULPTUREN DEs VATIKANISCHEN MusEuMs 
III, 1, by Georg Lippold. Text pp. viii+220. 
Vol. of 77 plates. Berlin, Walter de Gruyter and 
Co., 1936. RM. 45. 


This is a continuation of the renowned Cata- 
logue of the Sculptures of the Vatican Museum by 
Walter Amelung, of which Vol. I appeared in 1903 
and is now out of print, Vol. IT in 1908. A manu- 
script ready for the press was found after Ame- 
lung’s death in 1927, comprising the Sala delle 
Muse, up to No. 505 (p. 36 in Vol. ITI). He had 
taken extensive notes for the remaining part of 
this room, as well as for choice pieces in the third 
edition of Helbig, Fiihrer durch die Sammlungen 
klass. Altert. in Rom, I, 1912, pp. 167-210. 
Lippold made a critical comparison of these 
memoranda with the originals in Rome in 1931- 
32. We thus find in the text for each object a short 
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and careful description, which includes measure- 
ments, marble, restorations, style, dating; a de- 
termination of the school or type to which each 
statue belongs; a critical appreciation of its execu- 
tion; the story of its discovery, its history before 
it entered the Vatican Museum, and its bibliog- 
raphy, including photographs. 

The plates compare favorably with those of the 
earlier volumes, owing to progress in photography 
and reproduction and also to the larger subsidy 
granted by the German Archaeological Institute 
for the publication. There are larger and better 
reproductions and more detailed views, mostly of 
heads. Compare, for example, the similar statues, 
the old Silenus Chiaramonti (544: in Vol. I, pl. 71) 
and Sala delle Muse 491 (Vol. ITI, pl. 3). Though 
in reality the Chiaramonti copy is superior to the 
one in the Sala delle Muse, the latter looks much 
better in the reproduction, and two views of the 
head are given, whereas none was given of the 
former. Lippold’s text refers to Amelung’s and sup- 
plements it. One could make similar observations 
as to the replicas of the slender Athena Chiara- 
monti 354: (I, pl. 56) and Sala delle Muse 533 
(III, pl. 10). The progress in our knowledge of the 
Hellenistic period is shown by the fact that Lip- 
pold (p. 102) dates the type in the late third 
century, in contrast to Amelung’s dating in the 
fourth. 

The majority of the statues in the Sala delle 
Muse, except the Muses from which the room 
takes its name, are Greek portraits; in the Sala 
Rotonda and the Sala in Forma di Croce Greca, 
Roman. In all three rooms we find for the most 
part copies from Greek originals. Lippold’s repu- 
tation rests on his studies of portraiture (Por- 
trdtstatuen, Munich, 1912) and on his collab- 
oration with Arndt in the large collection of 
Greek and Roman portraits (Arndt-Bruckmann, 
Griechische und Rémische Portraits, in progress). He 
is one of the foremost experts in this field. Also, 
following his master Furtwiingler, he has cleared 
the ground by his reasoned study of Roman 
copies and adaptations of Greek masterpieces 
(Kopien und Umbildungen griechischer Statuen, 
1923), as the foundation on which we must in the 
future build our critical and historical appreciation 
of statues. 

Lippold has devoted a paper to groups of Muses 
in antiquity (Rém. Mitt. xxxiii, 1918, pp. 64 ff.; cf. 
“Kopien,” pp. 169 ff.). Though the Hellenistic 
group, wrongly attributed to Philiskos, is his main 
theme, he mentions the Vatican group and agrees 
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with Amelung’s dating: a generation after Praxite- 
les, i.e., early third century (loc. cit., p. 92; Vat. 
Cat. III, pp. 68 ff.). 

There are some minor errors, some of which had 
already appeared in Amelung’s catalogue, in the 
descriptions of the dresses of the Muses. The 
undermost of the three garments of the Muse of 
Comedy, Thalia, No. 503 (on pl. 4 wrongly counted 
as No. 508, thus exchanged with Polyhymnia) 


is not a chiton but tights, which were compul- 


sory on the Greek stage in tragedy and comedy 
and which were taken over into New Comedy 
and worn there under the everyday dress adopted 
by New Comedy. Her uppermost dress is of a 
certain Hellenistic type described by Theocritus: 
the peronatris (Adoniazousai XV, 21. Cf. Bieber, 
Entwicklungsgeschichte der griechischen Tracht, p. 
35, pls. 34 and 54, no. 1. The plate, but not the 
text, is quoted in Lippold’s bibliography; ap- 
parently the text had not been read). The same 
dress, which takes its name from the brooch 
(zrepovn) fastening it on the shoulders, is seen in 
Klio, No. 505, and Terpsichore, 517 (pls. 4 and 7), 
as well as in the Hellenistic statue with modern 
head in the Sala di Croce Greca (574: pl. 54). 
Another error, which also goes back to Amelung 
(Helbig, 3, No. 260), is the assumption that the 
upper edge of the dress of the girl, Sala delle Muse 
No. 520 (pl. 10), has been cut to form a triangle 
below the neck (Lippold, p. 76). Its shape is the 
natural result of the great width of the dress, 
gathered into many folds across the shoulders 
(Cf. Bieber, Griechische Kleidung, p. 42, pl. X, 1, 
pp. 57 f.; pl. XXV, 1, pp. 78 f.; pl. XLVI, 1-3, 
pp. 79 f.; pl. XLVIII, 3). The Artemis, Sala di 
Croce Greca No. 584 (pl. 51), and replicas of her 
(Arndt-Amelung, Einzelaufnahmen, 2799; Cur- 
tius, Antike 6, 1930, p. 98) are probably copies of 
the Diana on the Aventine (cf. Bieber, Rém. 
Mitt. 48, 1933, p. 276). The copy with the short 
tunic, which in contrast to Greek chitons,has no 
pouch drawn out of its lower girdle, seems to me 
to belong to the second century A.D. 

To the same century belong most of the copies 
of celebrated Greeks, and especially the portrait 
herms (Nos. 488 a—-b, 490 b, 497 a—b, 502, 507, 
525, 526 a—b, 527 a—b, 528, 531), said to have been 
found together with the Muses in the Sala delle 
Muse. Lippold (pp. 99 f.) rightly divides the 
herms into several series, according to the differ- 
ent shapes of their shafts. One series comprises 
statesmen, lyric poets, and the seven wise 
men; another, philosophers, lyric poets and 
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statesmen, and one sculptor, Pheidias. Lippold 
thinks it possible that they may originally have 
adorned the Villa of Hadrian. The date of the 
different originals is in most cases generally ac- 
cepted. I disagree with Lippold about the herm 
bust of Aischines, Sala delle Muse 502 (pl. 22). He 
(pp. 26 f.) considers it an early Hellenistic work 
erected after the death of the orator, either in 
Rhodes, where he had lived from 330 until his 
death, or in Athens, from which he was banished 
after Demosthenes had defeated him in his 
speech De Corona. But I see no reason to erect a 
statue for Aischines except during the period 
340-330, when he was at the height of his career 
as a partisan of Philip and Alexander of Macedon. 
Stylistically, also, the statue to which the head 
belongs (Arndt-Bruckmann, pls. 116-118) fits the 
date 340-330, for it most resembles that of Soph- 
okles in the Lateran (ibid., pls. 113-115; Brunn- 
Bruckmann, pl. 427), copied from the statue 
erected during this decade in the theater at 
Athens. It is absolutely different from the statue 
and the head of Demosthenes erected in 270 B.c. 
(Braccio nuovo No. 62, I, pl. 11; Arndt-Bruck- 
mann, pl. 574, and cf. pls. 1111-1120; cf. 
also Lippold, III, p. 38, Sala delle Muse 506, 
pl. 16). The difference in style is due to the 
different characters of Demosthenes and Ais- 
chines: on the one hand, the patriot in despair 
about the fate of his city and embittered by his 
misfortunes; on the other, the self-confident and 
successful orator. The latter characterization of 
Aischines would no longer have been possible 
after his defeat and death, and the statue in 
Naples and the head, Sala delle Muse 502, do not 
show a defeated man. The age of the subject of 
these statues is also in favor of the earlier date, for 
it is that of a man in his fifties and, as Aischines 
was born in 389 B.c., we are again led to the date 
340-330 for the erection of the original statue. 

Similar arguments lead me to agree with 
Amelung (in Helbig’, No. 261) against Lippold 
(p. 74) in the dating of the original of the herm 
bust of Plato, Sala delle Muse 519 (pl. 18). Lip- 
pold (p. 74) dates it after Plato’s death in 347, or 
immediately before it. As Plato died when he was 
eighty, this would be an idealizing head, but the 
sober features show no trace of such a tendency. 
The Plato portrayed in the bust, of which a 
much better replica has now been published by 
R. Boehringer (Plato, Bildnisse und Nachweise, 
1935, pls. 78-92), is not more than sixty years 
of age. The right date is therefore about 370 B.c. 
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Again, this is in accordance with the style, which 
is still restrained, after the manner ‘of the first 
half of the fourth century. There is no sign of the 
pathos of Skopas or of the nervousness of Lysip- 
pos (cf. Hanfmann, Gnomon 12, 1936, pp. 195 ff., 
and Bieber, Classical Weekly 30, 1936, p. 16 f.; 
Thieme-Becker, Kiinstlerlexilon, 30, p. 475). 
Valentin Miiller, who is preparing a chronology 
of the fourth century, agrees with me in this 
early date for the portrait. 

The difficult problem of the head of Aspasia 
(Sala delle Muse No. 523, pls. 14-15, pp. 82 ff.) 
has been skilfully handled. Probably the head was 
intended to represent Aspasia, but since the hair- 
dress of the melon coiffure is not known to have 
occurred before the fourth century B.c., the 
portrait must be a later invention. Perhaps it 
belongs, as Curtius has assumed (Rém. Mitt. 48, 
1933, p. 183, note 1, and p. 186), to the Ptolemaic 
Alexandrine period, together with the head 
wrongly inserted into a torso of the end of the 
fifth century (Sala di Croce Greca 567, pls. 54 and 
62) and named by Curtius (loc. cit. pp. 184 ff., 
fig. 3, pls. 25-27) Cleopatra. It is useful to find on 
the same plate (pl. 14) with Aspasia a replica of 
the Kaulbach head (Sala delle Muse 524; cf. 
Arndt-Bruckmann, pls. 531-534), with the same 
coiffure. 

Lippold seems unwilling to quote his Griechische 
Portratstatuen. He leaves out the references in it 
to the head of Pericles (Sala delle Muse, pl. 15, 
pp. 88 f., Portrdtstatuen, pp. 32 ff.), to the inscribed 
bust of Sophokles of the Lateran type (Sala delle 
Muse 492, excellent reproductions on pl. 19), to 
the head of the aged Sophokles (Sala delle Muse 
496, pl. 21, pp. 18 ff.) and to the Euripides (Sala 
delle Muse 521, pl. 20). 

In turning from the Greek to the Roman por- 
traits, every student in the Vatican Museum must 
feel that one of the greatest needs of the Museum 
is a rearrangement of the collection of ancient 
sculpture. As it is now, the sculptures are pleasant 
decorations of the stately and imposing rooms, 
where some of them have dignified positions (cf. 
pls. 1, 35 and 49). But anyone interested in art, 
and especially anyone interested in the history of 
portraiture, for which such a mass of material has 
been heaped up in these collections, must feel 
confused and distressed. This applies particularly 
to the Roman portraits, much more documents of 
their period than are Greek portraits. To the 
Greek portraits we often find difficulty in ascrib- 
ing dates (cf. the statues of the great tragic 
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poets), but the Roman heads can easily be ar- 
ranged in series, from which the true Roman 
spirit may be learned much better than from 
literature or from monumental sources. I therefore 
shall try to give a chronological list of the Roman 
portrait heads in the Sala Rotonda (S.R.) and the 
Sala in Forma di Croce Greca (C.G.). 


Republican C.G. 572, pls. 58-59. 

Augustus C.G. 559, pl. 55; C.G. 565, pl. 55 
(type of Diomedes); S.R. 555, pls. 40, 42, 45 
(genius of Augustus); C.G. 562, pl. 58 (early 
Augustan); C.G. 592, pl. 56 (head of Augustus 
(?) on Claudian statue); C.G. 597, pl. 56 (C. 
Caesar, grandson of Augustus); C.G. 588, pl. 
54 (portrait statue of a woman). 

Claudius S.R. 550, pls. 40-42; S.R. 551, pls. 41- 
42; C.G. 592, pl. 56 (Claudian statue). 

Nerva S.R. 548, pls. 40 and 46. 

Trajan C.G. 581, pl. 59; C.G. 561, pl. 56 (Trajanic 
statue, type of Mercury); C.G. 585, pl. 63 (lady 
of ca. 140 a.p., Trajanic-Hadrianic); S.R. 553, 
pl. 46 (Plotina, posthumous). 

Hadrian S.R. 543, pl. 43; C.G. 575, pls. 59-60; 
S.R. 540, pls. 40 and 43 (Antinous); S.R. 545, 
pls. 42 and 44 (Antinous); pl. 50, pp. 151 f. 
(probably Antinous of Egyptian type); C.G. 
593, pls. 60-61 (late Hadrianic). 

Antoninus Pius C.G. 595, pl. 61; S.R. 541, pl.47 
(older Faustina); C.G. 570, pl. 63 (type of 
older Faustina). 

Marcus Aurelius C.G. 585, pl. 57 (youthful) ; C.G. 
564, pls. 56-57 (Lucius Verus); Head on C.G. 
590, pls. 54 and 62 (Antonine period); C.G. 
560, pl. 64 (type of Lucilla, ca. 170 a.p.); C.G. 
582 a, pl. 65 (relief, type of Lucilla, ca. 180 a.p.). 

Third Century S.R. 556, pl. 45 (so-called Pertinax) ; 
C.G. 588, pl. 64 (head on female statue); S.R. 
554, pl. 47 (so-called Julia Domna). 


Of course, it would be useful to supplement this 
catalogue with portraits from other rooms of the 
collection, particularly from the rich collection in 
the Sala dei Busti (Vatikan-Katalog, IT, pp. 473- 
502, 518-541, 544-573, pls. 63-65, 68-72). I 
trust Lippold will give the whole list, when the 
catalogue is finished, in a chronological index, after 
the model of Helbig-Amelung, II, pp. 528-547, 
and Lippold’s own register to Arndt-Amelung, 
Einzelaufnahmen antiker Skulpturen, 1914, pp. 
52-80. 

I find but one comment to make on Lippold’s 
sober and clear account. Like many other scholars, 
particularly of the Munich school of Furtwingler, 
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he is constantly discovering types of the fifth and 
fourth centuries. We know, to be sure, that the 
Roman emperors and empresses and the members 
of the imperial and of other aristocratic or rich 
families liked to be represented in the guise of 
some god whose statue had been created by a 
great artist of the classical period. Examples of 
this are the statues of Augustus in the type of 
Diomedes, created in the fifth century (C.G. 565, 
pl. 55 and Munich No. 304). But the statue of the 
young Lucius Verus (C.G. 564, pls. 56-57) is not 
a fourth-century type: it is a late Hellenistic one, 
frequently used in imperial times. We must give 
sufficient emphasis to the fact that Hellenistic art 
developed a special branch of its own on Italian 
soil, which survived during the Empire. We ought 
to clear Greek art of responsibility for these bad 
Graeco-Roman types. 

The Herakles “ Mastai,” formerly in the posses- 
sion of Pope Pius IX Mastai (S.R. 544, pls. 37 
and 44, pp. 121 ff.), found in the theater of Pom- 
pey, is an eclectic work of the first century B.c., 
and can tell us nothing of the real art of the fourth 
century. It is similar in style to the two Pans now 
in the Museo Capitolino (Stuart Jones, Catalogue 
of Sculptures in the Capitoline Museum, 22 and 25, 
Cortile No. 5, and 23, pl. 2), also from the decora- 
tion of the same theater. 

Among the reliefs, I believe the votive (S.R. 
550 a, pl. 48, pp. 140 f.), dedicated to Asklepios, 
to be similarly an eclectic work of the Hellenistic- 
Roman class. Here the three women are hardly to 
be called ‘‘Graces.”’ The same group appears with 
dedications to the nymphs on votive reliefs from 
Bulgaria in the museum at Sofia (B.C.H. 1897, 
pp. 124 and 126; B. Filow, L’Art antique en 
Bulgarie, p. 61 f., fig. 68; Reinach, Rep. de reliefs, 
IT, 155, 3-5) and with another to the springs and 
nymphs on a relief found near the Via Appia, set 
up by a freedman of Aurelius Caesar about the 
middle of the second century a.p. (Stuart Jones, 
Sculptures of the Museo Capitolino, 220, Imp. 93. pl. 
53). Lippold believes the relief contributes nothing 
to the question raised by E. Schmidt (Festschrift 
fiir Arndt, pp. 103 ff.) as to whether the oft- 
copied group originated in sculpture or painting. 
I believe that the relief adds to the already rich 
material allowing one to state that plastic groups 
and wall-paintings with this subject must probably 
have derived from a relief representing the nymphs 
of springs, whose healing force was already widely 
known in antiquity. In no case is it possible to 
date the original, as Schmidt does, in the fourth 
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century: the invention and grouping are late 
Hellenistic. 

Among the Roman sarcophagi the porphyry 
caskets for Constantia and Helena (C.G. 566, pls. 
67-68, pp. 165-169, and No. 589, pls. 69-73, pp. 
195-205) are the most famous. They have been 
discussed by Rodenwaldt (Jb. Arch. I. 37, 1922, 
pp. 31 ff.), Michalowski (Rém. Mitt. 43, 1928, pp. 
131 ff., pls. 8-9) and R. Delbriick (Antike Por- 
phyrwerke, 25, 27, 215 f., 219, pls. 100, 101, 104). 
Lippold’s most important contribution here is his 
careful list of the restored parts of the sarcophagus 
of Helena (pp. 195-198). He has made use of 
Piranesi’s good drawing (pl. 73), which shows the 
casket without its restorations. A head belonging 
to the sarcophagus, but not used in the restoration 
(Delbriick, op. cit., pl. 101; Lippold, pl. 74, 1) is, 
in Delbriick’s opinion, of the type of Constantius 
Chlorus, who therefore might be the emperor for 
whom the sarcophagus had been ordered, after his 
death in 306. Lippold (p. 202) does not believe 
this, because Constantius Chlorus did not fight 
against such eastern barbarians as are represented 
on the sarcophagus. Thus the attribution to 
Helena, the mother of Constantine the Great, 
would be quite out of the question. It is indeed 
much doubted by Ebersolt (Byz. Z. 30, 1929-30, 
p. 582), because the real sarcophagus of Helena is 
said to have been transferred to Constantinople 
as early as 331 a.p. Perhaps Kaschnitz’ study of 
the fragments in the magazines of the Vatican will 
lead to the solution of this problem. 

Among the other sarcophagi I think the one 
with a wrestling match between centaurs and 
satyrs and the battle of Herakles and his com- 
panions against centaurs (Sala delle Muse 501 and 
513, pl. 29, pp. 49-55) the most interesting. It 
belongs to a small group (Robert, Sarkophagre- 
liefs, III, 1, nos. 182-135, pl. 40, pp. 151 ff.) 
which shows how types created in the fifth cen- 
tury B.c. lived on until the second half of the 
second century A.D., in new combinations de- 
signed to build up an effective decoration. 

A neat discovery of Lippold’s proves that the 
two side slabs of a sarcophagus, each with three 
Muses (C.G. 573 and 580, pl. 66, pp. 176 f.), 
belong to the sarcophagus in the Cortile del 
Belvedere (Skulpt. Vat. Mus. II, No. 68, pl. 18, 
pp. 166 ff.). Lippold does not draw a conclusion 
which seems to me obvious. There are six Muses at 
the sides of the casket and a Muse stands before 
the couples at the right and the left of the front 
side. Where is the ninth Muse? She is the woman 
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in the center with a scroll in her hand: evidently 
the owner of the sarcophagus. Cf. a similar case on 
a sarcophagus of the Museo Torlonia (Roden- 
waldt, Jb. Arch. I. 51, 1936, p. 101, pl. 5). 

In such a large volume everyone will find some- 
thing to learn and something with which to dis- 
agree. I think, however, that in the present volume 
there is far more to learn than to criticize. We 
look forward with great anticipation to the next, 
and probably last, volume of this important 
monumental publication. 

MarGARETE BIEBER 
CotumBia UNIVERSITY 


Papyri IN THE Unrversity oF MicuiGan 
LECTION. Miscellaneous Papyri (University of 
Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series, Vol. XL), 
Edited by John Garrett Winter. Pp. xviiit+390, 
7 pls. University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, 
1936. $5. 

Tax Routs rrom Karanis. Part I, Text (Uni- 
versity of Michigan Studies, Humanistic 
Series, Vol. XLIT), Edited by Herbert Chayyim 
Youtie with the collaboration of Verne Brinson 
Schuman and Orsamus Merrill Pearl. Pp. xvit+ 
437, 4 pls. University of Michigan Press, Ann 
Arbor, 1936. $5. 

Papyrit Fasc. III, Edited by S. 
Eitrem and Leiv Amundsen. Pp. xi+326, 12 pls. 
‘The Academy of Science and Letters at Oslo, 
1936. 

These three considerable volumes appeared 
almost simultaneously at the end of 1936, and 
constitute the most important publications of new 
papyrus texts of the year. Though they contain no 
material to rival in general interest the recent 
publications of Biblical manuscripts, there is 
much in them to draw the attention of students of 
antiquity who are not professed papyrologists. 

Youtie’s masterly edition of the three Karanis 
tax rolls of a.p. 171-174, a heroic task involving 
the reading of documents “longer than the 
Odyssey and almost as long as the Iliad,” remains 
doubtless a volume for the specialist. Tax rolls are 
not exciting reading, and in the present case the 
taxes concerned are few. The importance of these 
rolls will lie, probably, in the fields of accounting 
and statistics, revealing with a high degree of 
accuracy the size and character of the village 
population and the method of application of and 
the amounts yielded by local taxation in the good 
times under Marcus Aurelius. This first volume 
contains only the texts. Introduction, commen- 
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tary, and index are to follow in a second volume. 
In the meantime, access may be had to the edi- 
tors’ ““Note on P. I and VII, 141” in A.J.P. 
LVII, 1936, pp. 465-469, and to Youtie’s de- 
scription of the volume in C.W. XXX, 1937, 
pp. 199-201. 

In the preparation of P. Mich. III, which in- 
cludes not only new documents but also Michigan 
papyri published separately at an earlier time, 
Professor Winter was assisted by seven collabora- 
tors. This reflects the varied assortment of texts 
included in the volume. Campbell Bonner edits 
three magical charms and amulets, Henry A. 
Sanders, a number of Biblical papyri (in part al- 
ready published elsewhere) and the well-known 
group of Latin papyri and diptycha, in connection 
with which he summarizes and criticizes the re- 
sults of the active discussion which has taken 
place concerning them. A notable collection of 
mathematical and astronomical texts, in part 
hitherto unpublished, is ably and fully com- 
mented upon by Frank E. Robbins. The most ex- 
tensive, no. 149, runs to twenty-two columns; it 
was published in 1927 by the same scholar (C.P. 
XXII, 1927, 1-45), whose commentary is here 
supplemented by a long Appendix (pp. 301-321), 
contributed by Ernst Honigmann. The numerous 
contracts and official documents are edited by 
A. E. R. Boak, with the support of Schuman, 
Pearl, and M. F. MacGregor. The general editor 
has himself prepared the few literary texts, most 
of them already published, two libelli of the 
Decian persecution, and the twenty-one private 
letters. The volume is complete with indices, and 
the seven plates in brown sepia are excellent; a 
light background makes it possible to distinguish 
holes from letters. 

Inevitably, in view of this staff of contributors, 
the editing of the texts is of a high order. Com- 
ments are full and satisfying, and the translations 
are close and accurate and at the same time in in- 
telligible and idiomatic English. In the arrange- 
ment of the documents, a topical rather than a 
chronological order has been adopted. This has its 
advantages, although there are likewise advan- 
tages in having groups of related texts kept to- 
gether. For example, the Ptolemaic texts are scat- 
tered, and must be searched for in the Table of 
Contents. Of these there are six in all, four from 
the archives of a certain Irene, a Macedonian 
woman, daughter of Orpheus and wife of Aga- 
memnon, who had active agricultural interests at 
the end of the reign of Epiphanes and the begin- 
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ning of that of Philometor. No. 193 is ascribed by 
the editor on the basis of palaeography to the 
fourth year of Epiphanes, but this is surely wrong; 
it goes closely with the account no. 200, dated in 
the second year of Philometor. The currency in 
use was copper, but the penalty for breach of con- 
tract in no. 182 (apparently 182 B.c.; ll. 49 f.) 
must be paid in “silver of the old Ptolemaic stand- 
ard.”’ The editor is doubtless right in finding here 
evidence for the depreciation of contemporary 
silver coinage, but he failed to observe that the 
text constitutes the earliest instance of the great 
copper inflation of the second century, of which 
the hitherto earliest certain instance dated in 160 
B.C., a possible case no earlier than 173 B.c. (cf. F. 
Heichelheim, Wirtschaftliche Schwankungen, 1930, 
p. 30; W. Otto, Zur Geschichte der Zeit des 6. 
Ptolemders, 1934, p. 26). The amount at issue in 
the repayment of Irene’s loan is 48 talents of cop- 
per, or 288,000 drachmae. The penalty for breach 
of contract is 1,000 silver drachmae. One may 
reckon with at least a jyuddLov in such a case (if 
not the dupli), making the ratio of silver to copper 
1: 432. Interesting from the juridical standpoint 
is no. 173 of the late third century B.c. It is a 
petition to the village chief of police (epistates) 
from a local dealer in wine and olives, who in cer- 
tain sales had taken pledges instead of cash. He 
asks that the customers be notified to reclaim 
their articles at once, or be debarred from claiming 
them in the future. The original “substitute” 
character of the Greek j7d0eua-iroOnxn is here 
apparent. These pledges were articles of personal 
property, Faustpfdnde; similar pledges occur in 


the case of loans in the Zenon papers (cf. especially 


P. Cairo Zen. 327). No foreclosure proceedings 
were necessary, as later appear in the case of 
mortgages of real property, but still the creditor 
could gain title to the goods only by action 
through a peace officer. 

Of the Roman documents, a block of sixteen 
records the fortunes of an Egyptian family over a 
period of sixty years and two generations. The 
father and his cousin (?) divide property in A.D. 
72 and 75 (nos. 186-7), and two of the sons make 
census declarations in A.D. 91, 104, and 119 (nos. 
176-178), one of whom also, and his wife sep- 
arately, make property declarations at the general 
aroypagai of a.p. 131 (nos. 180-81). The same 
man leased farm land (nos. 184-5, a.p. 121 and 
122) and paid rent thereon (nos. 195-199, A.D. 
121-126), and the same wife secured by antichresis 
house rental in A.D. 120 and 123 (nos. 188-9). The 
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transactions in themselves are insignificant, but 
family archives of this sort are interesting so- 
ciologically. As an illustration of the difficulty ex- 
perienced by the peasants in reckoning their ages 
it may be noted, in the property divisions 186-7, 
that while the younger cousin Horus correctly 
adds three years to his age in the interval between 
the first and second, the elder, Horion, adds only 
one. 

Of interest for property relations within the fam- 
ily are 191-2 and 194, the first two being duplicate 
copies of a contract of loan between wife and hus- 
band, and the last a receipt for the repayment. 
Achilleus, the wife’s father, had owed her mother 
Plutarche a debt. He was dead, and the daughter 
Thermuthium was in possession of a part interest 
in a house which had belonged to him, which in- 
terest she sold. By the present note she acknow- 
ledged that she had given her husband “no more 
than 200 drachmae”’ from the proceeds of the 
sale, because she had given the rest to her mother 
to retire her father’s debt. This 200 drachmae the 
husband, Dioscus, promises to repay, without in- 
terest, within sixty days of the date of her demand, 
and a year later, according to no. 194, by that 
time divorced, he did repay it. Now inheritance of 
a debt is of course familiar; Thermuthium in- 
heriting from her father would become liable for 
claims against his estate. Extraordinary, however, 
is the expression of the note. She has given her 
husband “‘no more than” part of the proceeds of 
the sale. This implies that, without such express 
statement, he would be assumed to have received 
it all. The transaction cannot, then, be a simple 
loan between husband and wife. In spite of the 
freedom in business matters enjoyed by the 
women of Egypt, so many loans of this nature in 
one family would be suspicious in any case. Cer- 
tainly the interest in the house had come to 
Thermuthium not by inheritance but as part of 
her dower, for which her husband was liable in 
case of divorce, according to the assessed value 
stated in the marriage contract. The note was de- 
signed to protect him from this full liability, and 
as a matter of fact it is after the divorce that he 
settles the account. 

Most important among the private letters, 
which close the volume, is the group 214-221, the 
correspondence of one Paniscus, a man of promi- 
nence and affairs, probably a dealer in armor, of 
about A.D. 296. The collection has been published 
before. Republication gives the editor an oppor- 
tunity to argue convincingly against identifying 
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the corrector Aurelius Achilleus with the pretender 
Domitius Domitianus. Earlier letters bear ocea- 
sionally on the military, no. 206 (2nd century) on 
the profits of purveying to the soldiers in Alexan- 
dria, and 203 (Trajan) on the family life of the 
soldiers (but Saturnalius as a soldier can hardly 
have been married to “‘the mother of his chil- 
dren’’). And finally no. 202 (A.p. 105), an amusing 
but obscure document, indicates that even in an- 
tiquity the hiring of nursemaids might be a matter 
of some anxiety. 

P. Oslo TIT is likewise a mixed volume, a lanz 
satura prepared by the experienced hands of 
Eitrem and Amundsen in collaboration. Literary 
texts include Homer and Isocrates, a medical and 
an astronomical treatise, and magical texts. First 
among the non-literary texts stands a fragment 
of a religious calendar concerning the imperial 
cult, a smaller companion piece to the Feriale 
Duranum of sixty years later. This Oslo feriale, 
written in Greek, falls under Marcus Aurelius; in 
the fragmentary line 21 my colleagues of the Fer. 
Dur. tell me they would rather see restored }|ép 
vyeveOXiwy [Belov [‘Adpravov] (January 24) than 
the editors’ [Aouxiov Aidiov Kaicapos| (January 
13). In addition to the difficulties which the edi- 
tors themselves advance to the introduction of 
Lucius Caesar at this date, the excellent photo- 
graph published by them (PI. II) shows a blank 


scrap of papyrus at the right, on which some part 


of so long a restoration ought to appear. There 
follow a new fragment of the edict of Hadrian 
granting a reduction in ground rents as a result of 
two years of low Nile water, which permits im- 
provements in the text already known, and a 
number of other official documents, unfortunately 
rather fragmentary, bearing especially on taxa- 
tion, accounts of inspectors of fishing, declaration 
of a liturgical vuxregiAaé with oath and posting of 
sureties, reports of public physicians, a death 
notice, census returns (of which one, No. 99, A.D. 
160-61, is important as being the only sworn re- 
turn from the Arsinoite nome since the very be- 
ginning of Roman control; cf. E. Seidl, Der Eid im 
rém.-dgypt. Provinzialrecht, 1933, pp. 47 f.; A. M. 
Harmon, Yale Classical Studies IV, 1934, p. 167); 
and, unique in its kind (no. 111), ten columns of a 
register of “free men and freedmen” of Oxyrhyn- 
chus, A.D. 235, arranged according to residence or 
property owned, and sworn to in each case by the 
owner or renter. It must have been prepared for 
the use of officials charged with the distribution of 
the liturgies. Fragments of eipdueva rolls, tax 
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receipts, a customs house register with the ‘Epuns 
entry (euphemistic: “‘no business”), a Latin list 
of duplicarti and sesquiplicarii with dates of en- 
listment, petitions, contracts, accounts, letters, 
and three horoscopes conclude the volume. 

The commentaries appended to the texts are 
excellent. Translations are, however, added only 
in the case of complete or specially significant 
texts. This procedure is a matter of judgment, 
and it is certainly useless to translate fragmentary 
or tabular papyri, but a translation may often 
serve as commentary, and is undoubtedly a serv- 
ice to more than the general reader. It is often a 
service to the editor himself, drawing his attention 
to difficulties and forcing him to make up his mind 
in cases of ambiguity. This is an observation of 
general application, and not intended as a crit- 
icism of the editors in this case, whose editing, as 
would be expected, is of a uniformly high order. 

The reader of any volume of texts, however, will 
always find details on which to comment. Those 
which occur to me may be listed here. No. 114. 
In 1. 7, read tapaxexwpnxev(ar). No. 118. The tax 
is properly, I suppose, for the renewal (avavéwors) 
of the mortgage on the house, the use of which 
(avtixpno.s) covered the interest on the note, 
rather than for the renewal of the occupancy 
(€voixno.s). I cannot understand the expression 
avavewsews Evoiknoews ws as mean- 
ing that the €voixnovs itself constituted the 
vrobnkn. The ananeosis tax is paid here, as regu- 
larly in the Roman period, by the lender (cf. my 
note, Savigny Zeitschrift, Rém. Abt., LVI, 1936, 
p. 127). No. 125. Better entitled “* Application for 
the Appointment of a Guardian,” as the com- 
mentary recognizes. No. 130. The document is a 
mutual homologia between the two parties to the 
agreement. Only the acknowledgment of the first 
wev Tar . remains substantially com- 
plete. This woman Tan . . . is states that she has re- 
ceived from “‘you” (the party of the second part) 
with the approval (as xipcos) of “ your”’ brother- 
in-law Ptolemy, what she had spent through the 
agency of Ptolemy for “‘your’’ husband Asclep- 
iades’ funeral, and for the retirement of a debt 
and the recovery of a pledge made to her by Asclep- 
iades, in all 572 drachmae. This sum derived 
from the sale of property left by Asclepiades, 
executed by “‘me,” with the approval of Ptolemy. 
In view of the fact that Ptolemy is acting as the 
kupios of the ““me”’ of this last statement, as of 
the “‘you”’ of the earlier part, I believe the subject 
of the verb must now have changed. Very pos- 
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sibly the name of the second woman contracting is 
.] at the end of 
1. 17. That this woman should have sold (part of) 
her inheritance from her husband to pay his debts 


concealed in the Auvrag|. . . 


and funeral expenses is only natural. It is hard to 
see how the other woman, Tan . . . is, could have 
done so. The editors assume that the second half 
of the agreement was a declaration by the minor 
is. This 
is unlikely, though children of the other woman 


children of the receiving party, Tan 


might conceivably have been required to give 
their consent, through a guardian, to the sale of 
their father’s goods, because of their interest in 
them as presumptive heirs. No. 133. The editors 
comment as if the transaction were a combination 
of the two somewhat obscure institutions, the 
wvn év tiorec and the prepayment sale. I see no 
evidence for either. Hermas writes to Sarapion: 
**As you have sold me the garlic crop of 11% out 
of the 6 arourae you cultivate at a price of 450 
drachmae and 1 artaba of select garlic, I must 
furnish you this 1% arourae until January (Tybi) 
amo opuyns. I have received (écxov) out of the 
price 120 drachmae.” Disregarding the last state- 
ment, and the possibility of additional provisions 
standing in the missing last part of the text, no 
one would hesitate, I think, to regard the transac- 
tion as the rental of land with promise to purchase 
the crop. The cultivator was to get both cash and 
part of the crop, as in 136, below. Only 14 of 
Sarapion’s land was in question, either because 
only that much belonged to Hermas or because 
only that much was sown to garlic. The difficulty 
comes in Hermas’ statement that he, the pur- 
chaser, has received part of the price. The editors 
suggest that this was a way of saying thai Hermas 
had not paid this 120, but only the 330; I see no 
indication, outside this clause, that Hermas had 
paid anything. Rather I suspect that écxov is a 
mistake for éoxes; the document is in general 


poorly written. Thus Hermas would state that 


Sarapion had received 120 drachmae in advance 
(for seed and other expenses), while the rest of the 
agreed price would be paid at the delivery of the 
crop. The editors explain a70 dpyy7s as “from the 
time of digging” (i.e., clearing the irrigation 
ditches) ; I should think rather “free from the ob- 
ligation of keeping the ditches clean.” No. 136. 
Probably an application for lease of land. Line 22 
may be the validation of the lessor. In 1. 14, per- 
haps eis [Ajoyoy opwlvilov. The lessee receives 
salary both in cash and in kind. No. 140. Probably 
a loan (cf. davov, verso 1. 10) on the security of 
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a slave (to understand in the missing first part 
xopagiou; this explains the mpoxeivevor, in |. 1, 
the slave having been mentioned before), whose 
labor as weaver would pay the interest on the loan 
(avrixpnots). No. 143. If Thonis was the 7yovpevos 
of the club, Thompachrates may have been his 
banperns; cf. the officials of the Guild of Zeus 
Hypsistus (Nock, Harv. Theol. Rev. X XTX, 1936, 
pp. 39-88). No. 149. The editors’ explanation of 
iepov in the date (érous) ¢' iepov Népwvos, xrX., 
is perfectly convincing, but I think we make too 
lightly the assumption that fepds is never used as 
the equivalent of #eds or as an epithet of a god. 
Cf. iepa used of Isis, P. Oxy. 1380, Introd. p. 192, 
and Dura Report V, p. 112: agetdpuow 
iepov Aevyouevov ths “Aval Kwyns 
Ev’gparov. 

C. Braprorp WELLES 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


Opuscuta ArcHAEOLoaica, Vol. I, Fasc. 2. Skrif- 
ter Utgivna av svenska Institutet i Rom, IV, 
2. Pp. 227, pls. XV. Lund, 1935. 

Under the inspiring leadership of Professor Axel 
Boéthius, director for the first eight years of its 
existence, Swedish scholars have made a record in 
the study of Italian topographical problems which 
older archaeological institutes may well envy. 
The special publications of the school have al- 
ready included Corolla Archaeologica (1932), an 
impressive series of studies mainly on architectural 
and topographical problems, dedicated to the 
Crown Prince, Sifflund’s exhaustive investigation 
of the republican walls of Rome (see A.J.A. 1932, 
pp. 371 f.), and Akerstrém’s indispensable volume 
on Etruscan tombs (A.J.A. 1934, pp. 615 f.). This 
collection, the second fascicle of a new series, con- 
tains two papers which carry further investiga- 
tions that have appeared in earlier publications 
of the Institute. Boéthius, after having discussed 
(Corolla, pp. 84 ff.) the Neronian nova urbs, now 
attempts to explain features of imperial architec- 
ture not as importations but as developments of 
Roman and Italic forms, which, in spite of ex- 
ternal influence, maintained their native charac- 
ter. Imperial city architecture is, he maintains, a 
marble version of the tufa and travertine architec- 
ture of the late republic. That this was true of the 
temple has long been recognized, but it is also 
true of the fora, which, even in imperial monu- 
ments, retained their Italic character. They fol- 
low the form needed for Roman assemblies, 
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where, as in the theatre, no seats were needed for 
the vigorous citizens. The chief emphasis in the 
article is on domestic architecture, where literary 
evidence and parallel developments at Pompeii 
provide material for the reconstruction of remains 
which exist in the city. The insula, which received 
its fullest development in the second century after 
Christ, is traced back to its republican anteced- 
ents. Features of the imperial palaces on the 
Palatine are explained as developments of the 
Atrium house. Finally there is an important com- 
mentary on the modifications which were given 
to the Basilica when it was combined in the 
Roman Forum with tabernae. 

Nilsson, writing on the triumphal arch and 
town-planning, repeats his view (cf. Corolla, pp. 
132 ff.) that the arch developed in Rome from the 
arched basis; it was originally a monument of the 
triumph, and as such marked the end of a street 
at an open square or the entrance to a street 
through the city wall. In the municipalities, which 
are mirrors of the capital, the arch was similarly 
placed, and is an important element in town 
planning. Safflund, writing of the dating of fortifi- 
cations in Southern Italy and Greece, is disposed 
to date in the Hellenistic.period many examples 
which other scholars have placed earlier. He dis- 
cusses in some detail the walls of Hipponium and 
dates in the fourth century B.c. the earliest of the 
four periods which he distinguishes. The develop- 
ment of fortifications at Hipponium and at other 
cities of Southern Italy and Sicily is interpreted 
in the light of the history of these cities in the 
Hellenistic and Roman periods. 

In Persson’s article on Hellenistic naval archi- 
tecture and the Nemi boats a long discussion of 
the descriptions from Athenaeus of Ptolemy Philo- 
pator’s Thalamegos and Hieron’s Syracosia-Alez- 
andris prefaces a brief treatment of the Nemi 
boats. They are interpreted as floating palaces 
with a number of features related to Hellenistic 
pleasure ships. Their prototypes are to be found 
particularly in Egypt, for instance, in the navis 
thalamegos in which Caesar journeyed with Cleo- 
patra up the Nile. 

Lehmann-Hartleben codperates with the Swed- 
ish architect Lindros in studying the imposing 
ruins of the Piazza Sallustio. The important and 
little known monument is abundantly illustrated 
with photographs, plans, and elevations. It is a 
portion of the imperial villa of the gardens of 
Sallust, and its original construction is dated by 
brick stamps, the majority o/ which belong to 123 
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A.D., in a period close to that when Hadrian was 
building his great villa at Tivoli. The large ro- 
tunda has its closest analogies at Hadrian’s villa — 
in Rocca Bruna and the Canopus, the latter of 
which, in the light of this monument, seems to 
have been originally circular in plan. The rotunda 
was probably a summer dining room which formed 
a part of a large pleasure structure built in several 
storeys on the slope of the hill. Of special impor- 
tance is the connected series of stairs uniting at 
least five storeys. The form of the stairs shows the 
influence of the architecture used in insulae. 

Lity Ross TayLor 
Bryn Mawr 


Tue Topocrapuy oF Punic CartuaGE, by H. 
Page Hurd. Pp. xii+65, Oriental Series. The 
Bayard Press, Williamsport, Pa., 1934. $1.25. 
According to Mr. Hurd “‘the present volume 

represents chapters three and four of a large 

(unprinted) work: The Topography of Punic Car- 

thage, Part I.”’ In the first of the published chap- 

ters Mr. Hurd describes briefly the peninsula of 

Carthage and then proceeds to consider the history 

of the two lagunes at Salembo, which are taken by 

many authorities to be the two Carthaginian 
ports described by Appian. He concerns himself 
mainly with two problems: first, whether or not 

these two lagunes were dry between 1830 and 1868, 

and second, whether they were substantially re- 

modelled in 1868 by a European engineer who was 
constructing the gardens in this region for a Turk- 
ish Bey. After having compared in extenso the 
descriptions of the lagunes given by travellers of 
the nineteenth century and old photograpks, Mr. 
Hurd establishes that the lagunes have not under- 
gone any essential changes during the nineteenth 
century. This is, as far as the reviewer can see, 
the only original contribution of this book, which 
is otherwise a pure compilation. The second chap- 
ter contains a brief survey of the history of the 

site of Carthage up to the year 1600 a.p. 

We will gladly admit that the abundant bib- 
liography gives proof of great industry on the 
part of the writer, and that the book reads 
smoothly, is conveniently arranged, and admir- 
ably printed. The reviewer would be inclined to 
dismiss “‘the first published product of scholarly 
endeavor”’ (in the words of the dedication) with 
these remarks; but since the writer, who has 
never seen the site of Carthage, takes a rather 
derogatory and haughty attitude toward other 
scholars and delights in correcting antiquated 
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handbooks, it may be worth while to point out the 
superficial quality of his research. Consider, for 
example, his treatment of the crucial question of 
the location of the Carthaginian harbors. Follow- 
ing Beulé and many other scholars Mr. Hurd 
identifies the two small lagunes near Salembo as 
the commercial and the military ports of Appian, 
without so much as a word about other opinions. 
That these lagunes are much too small to hold any 
large fleet, that important naval considerations 
speak against this identification, and that in spite 
of continuous excavations no Punic remains of 
any importance have been found there, does not 
trouble Mr. Hurd. He ignores the different solu- 
tions of this problem offered by C. Torr (most 
lately: R. Arch. 1920, I, pp. 373 f., and 1921, I, 
pp. 158 f.), G. Pinza (Mon. Ant. XXX, 1925, 
pp. 5 ff., with more recent maps), and Ch. Sau- 
magne (Historia V, 1931, pp. 173 ff.). The fine 
note in which S. Gsell has clearly stated the un- 
certainty of the various proposed identifications 
(Revue tunisienne 1932, pp. 141 ff.) as well as the 
recent excavation reports have also escaped him. 
(Ch. Saumagne, Bull. Arch. 1928-29, pp. 629 ff. 
and 1930-31, pp. 654 ff.) For the subject of Mr. 
Hurd’s second chapter, the history of the site, 
additional material may be found in these reports, 
in F. von Bissing’s article on Italy and Carthage 
(Studi Etruscht VII, 1933, pp. 83 ff.), and in B. 
Pace’s and R. Lantier’s study of Carthage (Mon. 
Ant. XXX, 1925, pp. 129 ff.). The last article, al- 
though once mentioned, is not evaluated, and this 
neglect is generally true of the archaeological 
evidence. The topography of Punic Carthage is 
certainly a fascinating topic, but an adequate 
account of it still remains to be written. 

GrorceE M. A. HaANrMANN 
Society or Fettows, Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


Tue Excavations at Dura-Evropos. Prelimin- 
ary Report of the Sixth Season of, Work, 
October, 1932—March, 1933, by M. I. Rostovt- 
zeff, A. R. Bellinger, C. Hopkins and C. B. 
Welles. Pp. xx+504; pls. LITT. New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1936. $7.50. 

The new Dura report is once more large in size, 
most valuable in content and masterly in method. 
We learn much about architecture: the height 
of houses, sometimes as much as 5.50m.; second- 
storey chambers; winding entrances; special 
kinds of concrete; vaulting constructed with pipes 
or with corbelled pseudo-pendentives; fireplaces; 
wooden from the floor, 


doors; windows 4m. 
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framed in gypsum plaster in which were set either 
panes of glass or sheets of gypsum crystal; benches 
of plaster 0.25m. high in the “diwan,” or wooden 
ones in larger houses; foundation deposits, and 
secret niches used as safes. Some of these features 
point to the Orient: i.e., the fireplaces, the en- 
trances and, the reviewer would like to add, the 
general plan of house E, which shows a “‘diwan” 
flanked by two rooms on each of three of its 
sides and thus recalls the “Parthian” palace at 
Assur (D. Andrae, Die Partherstadt Assur, pl. 10 
f.; a forerunner of this scheme can be seen in the 
private quarter at Khorsabad: Perrot-Chipiez, 
Histoire de U Art, Il, p. 426; H. Frankfort, Tell 
Asmar, Khafaje, Khorsabad, p. 91; Loud, Rev. 
d’ Ass. 1936, p. 153). Noteworthy buildings are 
the “‘House of the Scribes,” originally a private 
house, later remodelled and occupied by non- 
commissioned officers of the Roman garrison, and 
a house converted into barracks of the Cohors IT 
Ulpia Equitata, both of which shed light on the 
housing of the Roman armies in Syria; four baths, 
one built about the middle of the first century 
A.D., the earliest example of an Oriental type 
which occurs later at Qusayr ’"Amra and else- 
where, and three other baths which follow the 
Roman type common in Northern Africa and 
which were built when the Roman garrison was 
increased in 210 a.p. or shortly before. The his- 
tory of the temple of Artemis-Naneia has been 
further elucidated. The earliest structure on the 
site was an open precinct of Artemis with Dorie 
colonnade and great altar near the center, dating 
from the third or second centuries B.c. Shortly 
before 40 to 32 B.c. twin altars were erected, and 
the construction of a naiskos surrounded by a 
colonnade was begun. Between 40 and 32 the 
later sanctuary was built, consisting of the en- 
closure wall, the porch, two rooms, twin altars and 
the shrine proper inside the wall of the enclosure, 
standing free, not abutting on it. It is interesting 
to note that the two earlier buildings are of the 
Greek type, whereas the third is native “Syrian” 
like the temple of Atargatis (cf. my remarks, 
A.J.A. xxxvii, 1933, p. 353, and the sanctuaries 
at Qatna and on Cyprus: du Mesnil du Buisson, 
Le Site archéol. de Mishrifé-Qatna, pp. 97 ff.; The 
Swedish Cyprus Expedition, Il, pp. 664 ff.). 

Our knowledge of wall-decoration is likewise 
greatly increased by this volume. A chapter by 
Rostovtzeff on the system of decoration is es- 
pecially valuable, since he relates it to a wider 
context and calls it Oriental rather than Graeco- 
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Roman. Hopkins deals with the murals, which 
consist of banqueting- and hunting-scenes. They 
are excellent examples of “Parthian” art, render- 
ing a Greek subject in purely Oriental style. Al- 
though painted in a private house, they seem to 
depict funeral banquets. A Victory and an Aphro- 
dite accompanied by other figures are also very 
interesting, as the style, but not the motive, of the 
Aphrodite is still relatively “‘classical.’”’ The re- 
viewer would like to remark that Aphrodite is 
shown in full front view and nude against the 
background of her mantle, as in a type found on 
““Syro-Hittite” seals of the second millennium 
(cf. Ath. Mitt. xliii, 1918, p. 157), although the 
garment is not held by the goddess herself, but by 
two women seated on either side of her. This mo- 
tive of the “acolytes”’ is, however, unclassical as 
well, as has recently been pointed out by Chapou- 
thier (Les Dioscures au service d'une déesse) and 
Picard (R. Arch., VIth series, vi, 1935, pp. 94 ff.). 
There are also some “Hittite” seals which show 
the goddess nude, flanked by two companions: 
Contenau, La Glyptique syro-hittite, nos. 30, 35, 
139. It seems to me significant that Greek subject 
matter originally borrowed by the Greeks from 
the Orient, should now have been chosen once 
more by Oriental artists, and thus come back to 
the Orient in Greek disguise. This observation 
holds especially true of the countries farther East 
(Cf. my remarks in Gnomon ii, 1926, p. 715). In 
addition to the murals, fragments of a ceiling of 
painted plaster came to light, decorated with floral 
and animal designs, heads of divinities, and por- 
trait busts. 

Less sculpture was found than in earlier cam- 
paigns: a female statuette on a semicircular base 
with an incised pattern which resembles the petals 
of a flower, a relief showing a horseman, an altar, a 
standing figure, and an eagle with a crown. Hop- 
kins may be right in thinking that two of the 
figures represent gods called ‘‘Genneas,” such as 
appear on reliefs north of Palmyra, although the 
inscription of the relief from Dura proves that it 
was intended for a tomb. His remarks on parallels 
to the figures in Median costume found on Par- 
thian and Thracian monuments remain of value, 
whatever may be the interpretation. 

A unique discovery were the mines and coun- 
termines made during the Sassanian siege, which 
tell us much about a kind of ancient warfare 
hitherto known from literary sources alone. 
Corpses of the defenders were found, with their 
weapons, and also, stored in a tower, a painted 
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shield, arrows of wood and of reeds, and armor 
for horses, all unique and of the utmost value. 
Other interesting finds were: a carnelian cut in 
the form of a duck, as in the case of the old Baby- 
lonian weights; an altar decorated with grooves, 
comparable to Mesopotamian or South Arabian 
altars; coins which indicated that 256, the year 
when Dura was captured, was the year in which 
the first coins of Gallienus were struck at Antioch; 
a Roman calendar for a month, with a row of 
seven busts representing the seven planets or 
seven days of the week, and a quotation from 
Vergil, Aeneid, 2, 1; parchments, one containing a 
fragment of Tatian’s Diatessaron, another with a 
liturgical fragment in Hebrew, and others with 
contracts that shed light on the Parthian ad- 
ministration and on life and business at Dura. 
Several graffiti, especially those which concern the 
Roman garrison, are also worthy of note: as, for 
instance, the fragment mentioning the Legio IT 
Cyrenaica, which could be said to supplement the 
inscription from the arch of Trajan. 

Last, but not least, the volume contains a de- 
scription of the Jewish Synagogue — but the “‘em- 
barras de richesse”’ compels the reviewer here, as 
in the preceding remarks, to content himself with 
merely whetting the appetite of the reader. 

VALENTIN MULLER 
Bryn Mawr 


CoINS FROM SELEUCIA ON THE Tigris (University 
of Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series, Vol. 
XXXVIDI), by Robert Harbold McDowell. Pp. 
xiv+ 248; pls. VI. Ann Arbor, University of 
Michigan Press, 1935. $3.50. 

Dr. McDowell has here described and _ thor- 
oughly discussed some two thousand six hundred 
Seleucid and Parthian coins from among the more 
than thirty thousand found on the site during the 
excavations of 1927-1932. The soil of Babylonia 
is so severe on bronze that nearly ten thousand 
coins had to be cleaned to secure even this fraction 
of legible pieces. 

After a brief preface and a bibliography, mostly 
of numismatic works, Part I is devoted to coins 
of the Seleucid kings who ruled Seleucia from the 
time of its foundation under Seleucus I to its final 
capture by the Parthians under Demetrius II. 
Although a few examples emanated from other 
mints, the majority were obviously issued locally. 
Their publication in this volume is of incalculable 
assistance to students of the Seleucid series. Fur- 
thermore, many of the types are seen here for the 
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first time, while others are distinct variants of 
published pieces. Following the actual catalogue 
(pp. 3-27) come two chapters containing notes on 
the coins (pp. 28-43), and conclusions (pp. 44-58). 
In his attributions Dr. McDowell has usually fol- 
lowed his predecessors where possible, while the 
unpublished material has been assigned to the 
various kings on grounds of style or community 
of types. The present reviewer is convinced that 
in certain instances modifications will have to be 
made in both the old and the new attributions. 
This may tend to vitiate such inferences as are 
based on the number of coins assigned to the 
various kings. On the whole, however, the au- 
thor’s conclusions are both extremely interesting 
and soundly reasoned. 

Part IT covers the Parthian period and com- 
prises not only the royal Arsacid coinage but also 
issues of the 
city of Seleucia itself. The former number sixty 
distinct varieties in bronze and silver, 


the accompanying ‘“‘autonomous”’ 


of which 
fourteen appear to be unpublished; while the 
second group consists of twenty-three varieties, 
of which eleven have not hitherto been known. 
Together this represents a very important addi- 
tion to the available Parthian material. Pp. 
61-111 are devoted to a careful catalogue and 


description of the coins themselves, and pp. 


112-146 contain a discussion of individual types. 

Among the interesting results is definite proof 
now brought forward that a small series of 
tetradrachms which were assigned by Wroth to 
a supposed first reign of Volagases II (called 
Volagases IIT by Petrowicz) must now be given 
to Volagases I—a much more reasonable arrange- 
ment. On the other hand, the tetradrachm No. 
110 is erroneously assigned to Volagases IT, when 
it actually belongs to Volagases III, as its type 
and style prove. The date is not TAY, as Mc- 
Dowell reads, but FAY (= T?Y), a form fre- 
quently found (cf. Wroth, Pl. XXXIV, 4) on the 
coins of the latter king. The epithet euergetou 
is unknown on tetradrachms after the time of 
Volagases I (cf. the sole exception cited on p. 130) 
and the piece may therefore be an ancient forgery 
—as Dr. McDowell himself suggests. The ac- 
ceptable arrangement of the bronze coins Nos. 
102-108 and 111-115, together with their definite 
assignment to Osroes (109-128 a.p.) and Vol- 
agases IT (105-147 a.p.) respectively, shows that 
Osroes several times interrupted the reign of the 
latter at Seleucia. The reviewer, however, would 
question the attribution of No. 101 to Pacorus 
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II (at least the specimen selected for illustration) 
for it neither coincides in style and character with 
the supposedly similar coins assigned to that 
king by Wroth, nor does the late date which it 
bears (if the portrait is assumed to be that of 
Pacorus), make sense when it suddenly appears 
in the midst of the closely integrated issues of 
Osroes and Volagases II. The coin is probably 
an issue of the latter’s. Exceptionally interesting 
are the autonomous issues which have reached 
us from the Seleucia excavations. The undated 
varieties have here been arranged in a roughly 
chronological order; but surely No. 132 should 
head the list, both because in style and fabric it 
is closest to the immediately preceding Seleucid 
issues, and because its reverse type is strikingly 
similar to one of Demetrius II. It is not inher- 
ently impossible that this piece was coined before 
the advent of the Parthians, when the Seleucid 
power was weakening and an autonomous coinage 
was first permitted in other cities of their realms. 
It is not at all necessary that such a coinage ap- 
peared at Seleucia only with its capture by 
Mithradates I, as stated by Dr. McDowell on 
pp. 131-2. The group in question certainly comes 
long before the period 71-42 B.c. or 31 — ca. 1 
B.c. to which the author would attribute it. The 
proposed dates assigned to the remainder of the 
undated group are in many cases acceptable, in 
others somewhat debatable, nor is the reviewer 
always perfectly convinced of the chronological 
correctness of the order in which these particular 
issues have been arranged. 

Chapter VI (pp. 147-200) contains interesting 
and important notes on various aspects of the 
Parthian coinage at Seleucia. Convincing numis- 
matic proof is presented to show that not only 
was the Seleucid year reckoned on the coins 
according to the Babylonian and not the Mace- 
donian calendar, but thereby seems to be nar- 
rowed down to the period between 16/17 a.p. 
and 46/47 a.p., the point of time at which in 
Babylonia an extra intercalary month was in- 
serted in the cycle of Greek months. Dr. McDow- 
ell, however, commits a minor error (p. 147) in 
claiming for Seleucia the introduction of the 
practice of noting on its coins both the year and 
the month of issue. In this practice Athens and 
Mithradates VI of Pontus both preceded Seleucia 
—though at Athens the year itself is indicated 
only by the names of certain annual magistrates. 
There follows a discussion to show that prac- 
tically all the known Parthian coins of civic types 
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were coined at Seleucia, where also were issued 
nearly all of the royal coins with civic types on 
their reverses. Further, that of the Parthian 
coinage in silver the tetradrachms were all coined 
at Seleucia, the drachms in Iran. With this im- 
portant statement the reviewer in general heartily 
agrees, though he feels convinced that previous 
to a period early in the reign of Mithradates IT 
there do exist a few rare exceptions. Dr. Mc- 
Dowell’s discussions of the various types of 
portraiture, reverse designs, legends and epithets, 
dates, monograms, relative abundance of tet- 
radrachms and drachms under the various reigns 
and its historical significance, limits of circula- 
tion, etc. are all intensely suggestive. They con- 
sistently prove the author’s thesis (at least for 
the time after Mithradates II) of a separate 
coinage of the tetradrachm and the drachm, the 
one in Seleucia, the other in Iran. But few excep- 
tions can be taken to his conclusions. The chapter 
ends with a most valuable and enlightening 
chronological table of the coins from the Seleucia 
mint, which, with some minor corrections, ap- 
pears entirely acceptable. 

The title given to the final chapter (VI, pp. 
201-237): “‘The Coins in Relation to Events in 
the Western Provinces,” indicates the author’s 
purpose of relating as closely as possible the pub- 
lished coins to the known historical events. Where 
the latter fail us, Dr. McDowell has frequently 
been able to supplement them with acute deduc- 
tions based on evidence presented by the extant 
coins. Though it may not always be possible to 
follow him in certain minor details (for instance: 
that the tetradrachms of Mithradates I and 
Phraates II were struck in Seleucia only; their 
divergent styles and fabric postulate two mints 
at least; that the issues usually assigned to the 
supposed ‘“‘Artabanus II” should be divided 
between no less than three individuals; that the 
issues of Phraates III with the diademed head 
should precede those with the helmeted head, 
etc.), the chapter as a whole is of great historic 
value, and marks the high point of the book. 
Most acceptable is the author’s discussion and 
arrangement of the interlocking coinages con- 
nected with the fratricidal wars between Mith- 
radates III and Orodes II. Especially interesting 
is the discussion of the political factions in 
Seleucia and their relations to the dynasty, while 
most enlightening is the linking up of the auton- 
omous and the succeeding royal issues with the 
events of the troubled reigns from Vonones I to 
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Gotarzes II, including the famous revolt men- 
tioned by Tacitus. The chapter closes with a list 
of the Parthian kings, together with their earliest 
and latest dates as found on coins of the Seleucia 
mint. 

Four indices: (I) Types, (II) Symbols and 
Particular Objects in Types, (III) Variant Forms 
of Greek Characters, (IV) General Index, to- 
gether with one plate of monograms and five 
plates of coins in half-tone reproductions, com- 
plete the volume. 

Since the publication of Wroth’s catalogue of 
the Parthian coins in the British Museum, the 
present work constitutes the most outstanding, 
original and valuable contribution to Parthian 
numismatics. No student of Parthian history or 
coinages can afford to do without it. 

E. T. NEwELL 
AMERICAN NuMISMATIC SOCIETY 


MANUEL DE NvMISMATIQUE ORIENTALE DE 
LANTIQUITE ET DU Moyen Agog, Vol. I, by 
J. de Morgan. “‘Publication achevée sous la 
direction de K. J. Basmadjian.”’ Pp. x+480. 
Paul Geuthner, Paris, 1923-1936. Frs. 120. 

To a certain extent even this first volume rep- 
resents a posthumous work, as only one fascicule 
actually appeared previous to the author’s death. 
The publication has since been consigned to the 
care of his friend, M. Basmadjian. 

As its title implies, the work is intended for the 
collector, for the student not conversant with 
this particular field, and especially for the begin- 
ner interested in Oriental coins of all ages. The 
first volume now before us is devoted to the most 
ancient of the Oriental coinages, down to the 
foundation of the Byzantine and Arab empires, 
but does not include the early Chinese issues. 
De Morgan’s intention was to present an orderly 
arrangement of the multifarious coinages in 
question, a summary list of their types and de- 
nominations, accompanied by brief historical 
introductions to the various categories, line 
drawings of the principal coins, sketch maps of 
their circulating districts, and, most useful and 
important of all, hand-drawn reproductions of 
the inscriptions with their transliterations and 
translations. The author embraces in his wide 
survey all such ancient coinages as do not bear 
either Greek or Latin inscriptions, from the 
Atlantic to the western confines of China, from 
the steppes of Russia to the tip of the Arabian 
Peninsula. He has also (sometimes obviously, 
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sometimes less so) construed as Oriental those 
coinages bearing purely Greek legends, such as 
the issues of the kings of Pontus, of the Cim- 
merian Bosporus, Armenia, the Arsacid empire 
and the Greek kings of Bactria. 

A brief list of the chapters will most readily 
give the reader some idea of the extent of de 
Morgan’s work. After the preface (pp. 1-9) and 
introduction (pp. 11-27) containing a very brief 
discussion of certain weight systems and quality 
of metals employed, languages and legends, cults, 
value and rarity of the coins, eras and dates, the 
author proceeds to describe the issues of the 
Achaemenid dynasty (pp. 29-80), with its sa- 
traps and local dynasts in Asia Minor, Cyprus 
and Syro-Phoenicia. Next follow (pp. 81-114) 
the Phoenician colonies of the west, including 
Carthage, certain issues in Sicily, Spain (even the 
Celtiberian coinages!) and both royal and local 
issues of Numidia and Mauretania. A few pages 
(115-124) are next devoted to the local issues of 
Hierapolis-Bambyce and to Seleucid coinages 
bearing Phoenician inscriptions. The portion 
dealing with the important coinages of the Arsacid 
kings is divided into two chapters, comprising 
an introduction (pp. 125-151) and a description 
(pp. 152-171) of the coins themselves. Here de 
Morgan still clings to his dubious sacerdotal 
attribution of the earliest, the so-called ‘‘ beard- 
less,”’ series of Parthian coins. For the remainder 
he follows in general Wroth’s accepted attribu- 
tions. 

The minor kingdoms of hither Asia, such as 
Pontus, the Cimmerian Bosporus, Colchis, Iberia 
and Armenia fill pages 172-194, followed by a 
chapter (pp. 195-252) on the kingdoms or prin- 
cipalities of Mesopotamia and Syria, including 
those of Elymais, Characene, Palmyra, Edessa, 
Judaea, Gaza and other Palestinian or north 
Arabian mints. A brief discussion of other Ara- 


bian coinages (pp. 253-269) include Nabataean, 


Sabaean and Himyarite issues; while an impor- 
tant chapter on the coinages of the kings of 
Persis, and of their successors the Sassanians, fills 
pp. 270-331. For the former, de Morgan largely 
accepts the attributions of de la Fuse and G. F. 
Hill, with a few variations of his own; while for 
the latter he closely follows his predecessors of 
whose works he furnishes us with a useful bibli- 
ography. Chapters IX and X (pp. 332-415) are 
devoted to the early coins of India, comprising 
the Achaemenid and Macedonian periods, the 
Greek kings of Bactria and India (here the 
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author has allowed himself some extremely 
doubtful and certain quite erroneous datings or 
geographical assignments!), the Indo-Parthian 
kings, the Native States including Central India 
and Ceylon. As the bibliography lists nothing 
subsequent to 1914, it may be surmised how much 
out of date certain portions of these chapters are. 
Chapter XI (pp. 416-426) deals excellently with 
the coinages of Soghdiana, based on such of de 
la Fuye’s studies as had appeared before 1921. 
Chapters XII (pp. 427-445), XIII (pp. 446-457) 
and XIV (pp. 458-460) deal respectively with the 
important issues of the Gupta kings, those of the 
Ephthalite Huns, and uncertain Sassanian-like 
coinages of Central Asia. The final chapter (pp. 
461-475), which incidentally ought more logically 
to have preceded the last three, treats in a most 
summary fashion the extensive and very impor- 
tant issues of the Great Kushan kings and their 
immediate successors, the so-called “lesser Kush- 
ans.” Here again, the earlier portion might better 
have been placed at the end, as it deals with coins 
imitating those of the Kushans. M. Basmadjian 
would have done well to have revised de Morgan’s 
assignment of these coins to the Grands Kouchans 
de Kaboul, in the light of Dr. Herzfeld’s brilliant 
studies which prove them rather to have been 
coined at Balkh by Sassanian viceroys. 

The chapters of de Morgan’s work are of varied 
quality, the weakest being perhaps those dealing 
with the Carthaginian, Celtiberian and some of 
the Indian coinages. These are evidently more or 
less perfunctory; while the slow publication 
(1923-1936) has caused certain others to become 
at least partially out of date (no authority later 
than 1921 is cited!). On the whole, however, Vol. 
I of the Manuel will prove itself most useful, espe- 
cially to beginners and to those students unac- 
quainted with the field who desire only a general 
“‘bird’s-eye”” view of the vast material before 
them. It is only in certain minor details or less 
important sections that the work seems a little 
out of date. In particular will the alphabetical 
tables and the carefully drawn inscriptions, with 
their transliterations and translations be helpful 
to all alike. The illustrations, though they be only 
line cuts, are adequate, and being carefully drawn 
by a competent scholar are frequently clearer as 
to inscriptional details than photographic re- 
productions would have been. The printing is 
good, printer’s errors few and sufficiently obvious, 
and the price low in view of the value received. 
It is to be hoped that the second volume may 
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appear shortly and that it will contain adequate 
indices. 

E. T. NEWELL 
AMERICAN NuMISMATIC SOCIETY 


Corns oF THE Roman Empire IN THE Britisu 
Museum. Volume III, Nerva to Haprian, 
by Harold Mattingly. Pp. excvi+ 640, pls. 102. 
London and New York. Oxford University 
Press, 1936. £3/10/0. 

It is ever a numismatic and archaeological 
event of the first magnitude when a new volume 
is added to the splendid series being brought out 
by the British Museum. The present one is even, 
if such a thing were possible, an improvement 
over its immediate predecessors. In itself, the 
material presented, covering as it does the great 
reigns of Nerva, Trajan and Hadrian, is intensely 
interesting; and Mr. Mattingly has done his 
subject full justice. The volume includes all the 
coins struck at Rome by the three emperors in 
question, to which have been added the well- 
known “‘cistophoric” silver issues, and occasional 
silver and bronze coins bearing Latin inscriptions, 
but struck outside Rome (probably in the eastern 
provinces) and evidently part and parcel of the 
imperial coinage system. 

The voluminous introduction of 196 pages is 
full of meat and information. First comes a 
general introduction covering such subjects as 
the development of the imperial coinage under 
the three emperors; the monetary system with 
its denominations, weights and metals; organiza- 
tion and inner working of the mint (Rome); 
countermarks; restorations; plated coins; art, 
fabric and epigraphy; densities and analyses; 
types and legends; finds (to which might have 
been added a certain published and interesting 
hoard from the Egyptian Delta); forgeries, etc. 
Mr. Mattingly then proceeds to a series of studies, 
accompanied by chronological tables, covering 
the attribution and style, chronology, types, 
legends and provincial mints under each emperor. 
A short review, such as the present, can do scant 
justice to the learning, research, wide knowledge, 
lucid reasoning and fine judgment displayed by 
the author in this able and highly informative 
introduction. Much rests upon the labors of his 
immediate predecessors, such as Kubitschek, 
Merlin, Strack, Laffranchi and Miss Toynbee —as 
Mr. Mattingly modestly insists—but much is 
directly due to his own original thinking and 
numismatic and archaeological acumen. He dif- 
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fers (and correctly so, in the reviewer’s opinion) 
slightly from Strack in the dates to be assigned 
to certain of Trajan’s issues, and he proposes to 
move back Strack’s date for Hadrian’s final great 
issue, and similarly to move forward the proposed 
dates for that emperor’s interesting “‘armies”’ 
and “‘provinces”’ types. On the other hand Mr. 
Mattingly accepts Strack’s views, against those 
formerly held by himself, with regard to a certain 
gap in Hadrian’s early coinage and a possible 
posthumous issue of his, supposedly brought out 
by Antoninus Pius. Especially enlightening are 
his able discussions of the various types employed 
by the several emperors, with their political and 
historical significance. Mr. Mattingly’s intro- 
duction will surely long remain the most lucid, 
informative and learned compendium of our 
present knowledge and understanding of the 
Roman coin issues under Nerva, Trajan and 
Hadrian. 

A useful bibliography precedes the actual cat- 
alogue itself, which lists and describes over two 
thousand two hundred specimens preserved in the 
British Museum, together with several hundred 
important varieties in other public and private 
collections the world over. In the footnotes are 
given references to Cohen’s work and the source 
of each specimen described. 

The volume closes with six pages of addenda 
and corrigenda, together with six most useful 
indices: (I) Emperors, ete., (II) Mints, (IID) 
Types and Symbols, (IV) Attributes and Ad- 
juncts, (V) Legends, (VI) General; followed by 
102 excellent plates. 

The typography is the usual splendid one to 
which we have become accustomed from previous 
British Museum catalogues. Errors and omissions, 
not already noted by the author, appear to be 
few. The reviewer chanced to note only that the 
coin *, p. 448, is not illustrated as claimed, 
and that the plate references to Nos. 1900 and 
1902, p. 540, are reversed, while the type of bust 
in each of these cases should be ¢, not b, as stated. 
At the end of the straight Roman bronze issues 
of Hadrian there should be an additional cate- 
gory to contain the bronze As (mentioned by 
Strack, but by him misnamed a hybrid) struck 
at Antioch early in Hadrian’s reign, and cor- 
responding with his denarii of that mint, Nos. 
1021-3. 

The volume as a whole represents an outstand- 
ing milepost in our rapidly growing knowledge 
of Roman imperial coinage, and should be care- 
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fully studied by historians, archaeologists, epi- 
graphists and numismatists alike. 

E. T. NEWELL 
AMERICAN NuMISMATIC SOCIETY 
CumaEAN Gates, a Reference of the Sixth 

Aeneid to Initiation Pattern, by W. F. Jackson 

Knight, with drawings by L. J. Lloyd. Pp. 

viii+190, frontispiece, figs. 15. Oxford, Basil 

Blackwell, 1936. 7s. 6d. 

Only a detailed analysis could do justice to 
‘“*Cumaean Gates.’’ This JourNAL is not the place 
for a full review of a work which, though it deals 
with archaeological material, has far more value 
for students of literature than for archaeologists. 
For the former it has great importance as coming 
from a writer whose intuitive understanding of 
the poet’s method of work can hardly fail to give 
them both pleasure and inspiration; who had 
already amply demonstrated in “Virgil’s Troy” 
his sensitive feeling for what he aptly calls “‘the 
old stored energies of heart and mind” which 
went into the making of the Aeneid. The interpre- 
tation of the material on the labyrinth in ancient 
art and thought is necessarily subjective and 
open to question, as all discussions of symbolism 
must be. Most readers will probably accept the 
validity of the idea of defense magic and of its 
specific application to Italian sites (e.g., pp. 
102-104), but not all will follow the author 
through every winding of his argument. Homer’s 
mention of Ariadne’s dancing floor does not to 
this reviewer “prove the existence of labyrinth 
dances” (p. 120), nor does it seem quite clear 
that the “entrance into Troy is conceived as 
entry at death or initiation into the earth”’ (p. 
123). The printing is careless. The list of illustra- 
tions misnumbers Number 15 and omits Number 
14, and there are some startling but easily cor- 
rected misprints in the text, for instance on page 
99 and page 103, note 2. 


Louise ApAms 


PHILADELPHIA 


Diz ROMISCHEN HEILTHERMEN VON BADEN- 
WEILER, by Hermann Mylius. With contribu- 
tions by E. Fabricius and W. Schleiermacher 
(Rémisch-germanische Forschungen, Band 12). 
Pp. viii+154, frontispiece, 32 text illustrations, 
38 pls., quarto. Berlin and Leipzig, Walter de 
Gruyter & Co., 1936. RM. 20. 

The dedication of this splendidly produced 
volume to Theodor Wiegand is a proper recogni- 
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tion of the influence exerted by the late President 
of the German Archaeological Institute in favor 
of the adequate study and publication of struc- 
tures that had long been familiar but had awaited 
modern scientific interpretation. The present 
work, which appeared just 150 years after the 
discovery of the Roman bath establishment at 
Badenweiler in the Black Forest, merits especial 
consideration because it is devoted to the only 
one of the many establishments of the sort in 
Western Germany the full details of which can 
still be traced, and which at the same time forms 
one of the best-preserved and most instructive 
monuments of ancient architecture to be found 
anywhere in Germany. 

Dr. Mylius provides essentially a structural 
and architectural study: its primary purpose is 
to record the form and character of the monu- 
mental remains, distinguishing their various peri- 
ods and indicating the modifications in plan and 
function which they reveal: a task which would 
scarcely have been envisaged at the time that the 
building was excavated, and which could hardly 
have been accomplished with success before the 
present day. The method pursued is, by eliminat- 
ing subsequent and successive additions, to arrive 
at the original plan; and by careful reasoning, to 
establish conclusions as to the upper parts of the 
structure, now lost (the walls are preserved to 
only a fraction of their height). Then, starting 
with the elements in the fabric itself, an interpre- 
tation of their functioning is offered. Under the 
minute technical analysis to which they have been 
subjected, the old walls and pavements have 
yielded the secrets of their several transforma- 
tions, and six main periods have emerged, begin- 
ning with the time of Vespasian and extending 
until the barbarian invasions of the third century: 
a reflection of the history of culture in this region. 

The immediate problem that faced the ancient 
builders was to render available, for bathing and 
drinking, the waters of the medicinal springs 
which are still in use today, and which, even 
before the Roman occupation—to judge by 
analogy from other spas—were known to issue 
forth from the northern slopes of the Blauen; and 
for this purpose to construct a series of rooms on 
ground sloping sharply down towards the north. 
The solution, as was to be expected, exhibits the 
many elements and details of a Roman hydro- 
therapeutic establishment. These were incorpor- 
ated by the original builders in a symmetrical 
plan with characteristics all its own: neither the 
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familiar Republican scheme for public baths, 
consisting of two sets of rooms extending in dif- 
ferent directions out from the common furnaces, 
nor the Imperial system of one series of principal 
rooms laid along an axis with a symmetrical ar- 
rangement of secondary rooms on each side of 
these, but a complete symmetrical duplication of 
the two large rectangular halls parallel to and on 
each side of the axis, combined with a single long 
hall with arcaded portico, extending at right 
angles across the axis on the north face of the 
building, which is to be considered the front. 

As will be realized, the analogy with typical 
Roman baths is not entirely justified: for the 
emphasis here was on the medicinal effect of the 
waters rather than on the comforts of the bath. 
But the comparison presents itself, and in view 
of the medicinal uses to which the bath establish- 
ments of the Capital and other Italian cities were 
occasionally put, it is not altogether beside the 
point. The practical interpretation of the remains 
at Badenweiler which is now offered, although 
partly a matter of inference, appears reasonable. 
It was intended that the therapeutic waters 
should be used for both drinking and bathing: in 
the original form of the establishment, the long 
front hall answered the former purpose, while the 
two outer rectangular rooms, parallel to the axis, 
and immediately accessible from the two ends of 
the building, not only served as apodyteria but 
were probably provided, in their semicircular 
niches, with shallow basins for partial and pre- 
liminary ablutions; and each of the two inner 
rooms which were reached from them had a large 
swimming, or rather bathing, pool in its central 
space, and six niches with arrangements for 
special treatment, and also gave access to one 
individual bathroom for invalids or children. The 
numerous niches were subsequently—in view of 
subsidence or earthquake—found to constitute 
an element of weakness, and hence, together with 
the individual bathrooms, were blocked up; a 
large pool was introduced in each of the apody- 
teria; the floor-levels were raised; the outside 
walls, which hitherto had presented a neatly 
executed stone surface, now received a facing of 
stucco; while—as a concession to the demand for 
heat—the original long front hall, intended for 
the use of those drinking the waters, was divided 
into three parts in order to install two heated 
rooms at its ends—later adapted as sweat-baths, 
and provided with adjacent circular cold bath- 
rooms for washing—it is thought—in fresh non- 
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medicinal water, the second element in the 
**Laconian”’ practice. These innovations, to- 
gether with the addition of two heated rooms at 
the extremities of the north side of the building, 
and the heating apparatus required for all these 
parts (except the two circular rooms), must have 
created an agreeable contrast to the four large 
old-fashioned rooms in which bathing still took 
place in the medicinal spring water at its natural 
temperature, 26.4 degrees centigrade. 

Space fails for telling of the many instructive 
details to be found both in the plates and through- 
out the pages of text: the volume is a veritable 
mine of information and acute observation. The 
impression produced by both text and illustra- 
tions inspires confidence in accepting the conclu- 
sions of the investigation. The result is welcome, 
as a type of edifice is presented which appears 
eminently practical and exhibits a style of con- 
siderable distinction, free from Greek influence, 
unless perhaps in matters of superficial adorn- 
ment; quite different from the notions of Roman 
imperial architecture that were current only a 
few years ago; and by no means out of harmony 
with the spirit, or unadapted to the conditions, 
of the present day. In plan, the building of the 
first— Vespasianic— period is noteworthy for its 
use of semicircular apses and niches; in elevation, 
for its well-disposed arched openings. It may even 
be possible to follow the mental processes by 
which the ancient architect arrived at his satis- 
fying result: for on plate 18 Dr. Mylius presents 
a diagram in which the plan is interpreted as 
being deduced from a hexagon. In fact, there is 
much in this volume to interest contemporary 
practitioners of the Mistress Art. 

Most archaeologists, approaching this admir- 
able establishment with some acquaintance with 
Roman bath structures of the Mediterranean 
area, will at first be surprised to note that the 
projecting portion of the building, in which the 
main part of the heating system was eventually 
installed, together with the likewise heated corner 
rooms, lies on the north side of the plan, and not 
on the south or southwest, as is normal in 
southern climates. The reason as given in the 
book (p. 8) is, that “the edifice lies on a slope 
falling off sharply towards the north, and has its 
downhill fagade exactly facing north. Hence the 
lighting came chiefly from the uphill side, on 
which consequently all secondary structures were 
avoided, while on the north the addition of a 
distinct unit was permitted.” It may be added, 
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for further presentation of the problem, that the 
long northern room, as originally planned, was 
intended not for bathing but for drinking, hence 
did not require heating; whereas it may have 
been hoped that the view downhill from the 
arcaded porch would prove acceptable, and the 
fresh air salubrious, to guests who had drunk the 
waters; and in the later installation of heated 
baths along the north facade it may have been 
thought advisable to keep in mind only the com- 
paratively short summer season which presum- 
ably was usual at this resort (450 meters above 
sea level!), during which a southerly exposure 
was deprived of most of its advantages. 

But why was the system of duplicating the 
main elements in the scheme adopted in the first 
place? Attractive answers to this question are 
suggested on p. 39: perhaps the builders con- 
sidered that the maximum of efficiency in func- 
tioning could be obtained from rooms of a certain 
size, but contemplated double the number of 
guests that could be accommodated in a single 
set of such rooms; perhaps two classes of guests 
were expected, military and civilian, or men and 
women, and it was desirable to provide them 
with separate series of rooms; but the former 
supposition is considered the more likely. Such 
an arrangement, of course, possessed the ad- 
vantage that in intermediate seasons one self- 
contained set of rooms could be maintained in 
operation, the other set remaining closed or 
perhaps undergoing renovation. 

A. W. Van Buren 
AMERICAN ACADEMY IN RoME 


Mission ARCHEOLOGIQUE EN CHINE (1914), I, 
v’Art A Epoque pes Han, by 
Victor Segalen, Gilbert de Voisins and Jean 
Lartigue. Pp. 304, figs. in text 121, pls. CXLIV. 
Paris, Paul Geuthner, 1935. 200 francs. 

Twenty years after their departure from China 
in August, 1914, and ten years after the publica- 
tion of plates illustrating their work, the first vol- 
ume of memoirs of the expedition to little-known 
and often dangerous regions of China by three 
gallant French scholars has been published. The 
task of bringing before the public the results of 
this work was interrupted by the World War 
and by the death of two of the members of the 
mission. The appearance of the text has been long 
awaited by all scholars of oriental archaeology. 

It is not surprising that in China, where rever- 
ence of the departed forms one of the chief tenets 
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of race philosophy, the tomb should have been 
the one type of structure deemed worthy of 
permanence: in a land of graves, owing to super- 
stitious regard for the ancient tumuli, the earth 
has scarcely been turned. The French mission’s 
investigation of the structure and arrangement 
of the Han graves is thereby, together with the 
Japanese excavation of Han tombs in Korea, in 
the nature of a pioneer work. The definitive work 
on this subject must await the conclusion of 
archaeological work now being conducted by the 
Chinese at Anyang and Loyang. The work of 
Lartigue and his collaborators is, as the title 
implies, an account of their records of the archi- 
tecture and sculpture of the graves of the Han 
dynasty, particularly the remote and little known 
monuments of the Southwest; the text deals with 
the memorials of the Early Han period around 
-Sian-fu and those of the Later Han period in 
Ssechuan province. 

A scholarly opening chapter is devoted to an 
account of the principal tombs of the rulers of 
the Han dynasty, which the members of the 
expedition were able to identify with reasonable 
certainty from the mounds around Sian-fu. It is 
largely on these researches that the conclusion in 
regard to Chinese customs of sepulture in Chapter 
XI is based. Particularly valuable in the ac- 
count of the graves of Sian are the definitions for 
various parts of the architecture of tombs. 

The second chapter is devoted to the tumulus 
and sculpture marking the tomb of Ho Ch’‘ii-ping. 
The most remarkable feature of this memorial is 
the sculpture of a charger trampling a fallen 
bowman.! Ho Ch‘ii-ping was himself a scourge of 
the Huns on the northwest frontier and it has 
been concluded that the monstrous bearded form 
recumbent beneath the horse represents one of 
these barbarian chieftains. Until the discovery 
of the marble sculpture of the royal tombs at 
Anyang this was the earliest piece of Chinese 
sculpture known; certainly its static quality and 
the timidity of the carving testify to the curious 
disappearance of the plastic art from the fall of 
the Shang dynasty until new contacts with the 
West, perhaps chiefly through the impenetration 
of Buddhism, reintroduced a forgotten art. A 
footnote on page 37 brings up again the old 
question of the famous golden images that Ho 


1 In 1923, Lartigue was able to excavate another 
horse, a bull, and an ogre that guarded the other 
three sides of the tomb (J. Lartigue, “Au tombeau 
de Houo K‘iu-ping,” Artibus Asiae 1927, p. 2f.). 
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Ch‘ii-ping captured from the Hsiung-nu. The 
authors of the present work waver between the 
two theories that these statues were ancestral 
portraits or figures of Buddha. It seems unlikely 
that the Hsiung-nu had any part in introducing 
the religion of Buddha and its imagery from their 
age-old enemies, the Yiie-chih, nor does it seem 
likely that these rude nomadic peoples had 
sufficient knowledge of metallurgy or the means 
of casting such ambitious effigies: as suggested in 
a learned article by Mr. Kurakichi Shiratori, it 
seems more likely that these were actually images 
made in China and either captured by or exported 
to the barbarians for their religious rites.? It is 
suggested that the Huns obtained the images 
from the region of Ho-hsi, west of Lanchow, and 
used them in their place of annual worship on 
Kan ch‘iian shan in Yiinyang.* Without wishing 
to criticize a work that has suffered much through 
the peculiar conditions delaying its publication 
on the grounds of being out-dated, we must, in 
the light of the discoveries at Anyang, accept 
with reservations the statement on page 40 that 
the Hans inaugurated the practice of placing 
guardian beasts on tombs. 

The next sections of the book describe the 
tombs of Ssechuan which are divided into rock- 
hewn caves or tumuli flanked by pillars and stone 
monsters. One of the most interesting and aesthet- 
ieally satisfying monuments of the latter type 
to be published by the French explorers is the 
tomb pillar from the “‘Spirit path” of the prefect 
Chen in Sui-ting prefecture in Ssechuan. The 
crisp and thoroughly vitalized carving of the 
reliefs on this monument are in marked contrast 
to the clumsy workmanship on the memorial to 
General Ho. The assurance of the craftsmanship 
and the depth of the relief may well indicate a 
renewed contact with the West at this period. 

No less interesting than the aesthetic content 
of this column is the iconography of the sculptured 
panels. The most striking part of the decoration 
consists in carvings of the beasts that in Chinese 
mythology symbolize at once the four cardinal 
points and the four seasons: the Red Phoenix, 
Green Dragon, White Tiger, and Black Warrior 
or Tortoise. Of peculiar interest to the reviewer 
is their juxtaposition with caryatids of barbaric, 


2S. Kurakichi, “On the territory of the 
Hsiung-nu Prince Hsiu-t’u Wang and his metal 
statues for Heaven-Worship,’’ Toyo Bunko, No. 
5, Tokyo, 1930, p. 61. 

3 Ibid., p. 32. 
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almost simian aspect: these the authors (p. 60) 
identify as barbarians of the same race as the 
warrior featured on the tomb of Ho Chi‘ii-ping. 
This same combination occurs in a bronze vessel 
reproduced in fig. 92 (p. 223). It is worthy of note 
that similar grotesque forms in conjunction with 
the four beasts appear on the bronze throne of 
Yakushi in Yakushi-ji at Nara. These latter have 
been variously interpreted as barbarians, or crip- 
pled folk enjoying the preaching of the Buddha 
of Healing, or simply as atlantes copied from the 
similar crouching giants on the stupas of Gand- 
hara. A confirmation of the theory that they are 
barbarians who figured in actual ceremonies comes 
from a Japanese source that may well be a reflec- 
tion of earlier Chinese usage: under the entry of 
New Year’s Day, 701 a.p., in the Taiho era, in 
the “History of the Emperor Mommu” we read, 
‘The Emperor received in the principal hall (of 
the palace). In the ceremony two banners stood 
at the front gate—the one on the left had on it 
the sun, the green dragon, and the red phoenix; 
the one at the right had the moon, the black 
tortoise, and the white tiger. Envoys of barbarian 
countries stood in rows to right and left.’ It may 
be suggested further that the relief of an archer, 
rather than illustrating an event of military 
prowess, may be an allusion to the myth of Yi, 
the Excellent Archer shooting down the nine 
suns that scorched the earth. The great sinologist 
Edouard Chavannes identified a relief similar to 
the one on the pillar of Chen, showing a man 
mounted on a stag, as a portrayal of an event in 
the days of Huang Ti when “the southern 
barbarians brought offerings of fragrant liquor.” 
While hesitating to dispute the words of such an 
authority, I venture to suggest that this stag- 
rider might more appropriately be interpreted 
as one of the young immortals on white stags 
who show the way to the Western Palace of 
Hsi-wang-mu: such an identification seems par- 
ticularly appropriate since the Great Mother of 
the West herself is portrayed on another panel 
of the same pillar. Similar riders on white deer 
are to be seen on the painted bricks of the Han 
Dynasty now in the British Museum.’ 

One of the most interesting chapters (XV) 
begins with an account of Chinese ideas of en- 


1 Cf. Ts’ao Chih’s poem, Fei lung, “The Flying 
Dragon.” 

2 L. Binyon, Catalogue of the Chinese, Corean, 
and Siamese Paintings in the collection of Mr. 
George Eumorfopoulos, London, 1928, p. 1. I. 
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tombment. The speculations on the practice of 
immolation of the retainers of the deceased have 
now been confirmed by finds of such wholesale 
executions at Anyang. These latter discoveries 
have likewise established that this custom was 
not introduced by the Turkish rulers of the Ch‘in 
dynasty, but had its origins in the days of the 
house of Shang. The summary at the end of this 
section on the style and idea-content of Chinese 
plastic art before the impact of Western influences 
is probably as clear and succinct a statement of 
the aesthetic credo of the Chinese as has ever 
been written. 

Although more restricted in its material this 
work on the archaeological remains of Southern 
China is a worthy companion to Chavannes’ 
monumental volumes on the North. The record- 
ing of inscriptions, the plans and measurements, 
and the culling of relevant notices from little 
known Chinese geographical works and local 
gazetteers is marked by the thoroughness and 
scholarly capacity that has built up the long and 
distinguished tradition of French archaeological 
work in the Far East. 

BENJAMIN Row.Lanp, JR. 
Museum or ArT 
CAMBRIDGE 


Tue Mosaics or St. Sopu1a at IstanBut. Pre- 
liminary report on the first year’s work, 1931- 
32: The Mosaics of the Narthex, 28 pp., 21 pls. 
Second preliminary report; work done in 1933 
and 1934: The Mosaics of the Southern Vesti- 
bule, 57 pp., 20 pls. By Thomas Whittemore. 
Printed by the Oxford University Press for the 
Byzantine Institute, Inc. Paris, 1933 and 1936. 
$3.50 for each volume. 

One lustrum dedicated to the uncovering of the 
mosaics at St. Sophias in Istanbul by Th. Whit- 
temore resulted in laying bare two representative 
panels in the narthex: first, Christ sitting on the 
throne and the Emperor Leo VI prostrated before 
Him, flanked by two medallions with the images 
of the Mother of God and the Archangel Gabriel; 
second, the Mother of God upon the throne with 
the Infant Savior on her lap flanked by the 
Emperors Constantine the Great and Justinian 
the First. Constantine carries the City that 
bears his name; Justinian supports in his hands 
the Church of St. Sophia. Besides these figural 
panels, various crosses and floriated stars on the 
vaults, soffits and lunettes and ornamented bor- 
ders were laid bare. 
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This abstract symbolic part of the mosaic 
decoration, according to Mr. Whittemore, dates 
from the period of the construction of the edifice 
in Justinian’s reign (532-37). “‘The crosses offer 
a clue to the character which Justinian gave to 
the entire first interior decoration of the building 
to reconcile the Monophysites to the official 
Church and thus strengthen his own position in 
the State.” The first panel, which has been known 
since the restoration of the Fossatis in 1847-9 and 
the publication of a colored copy by Salzenberg 
seems to be dated by the portrait of the prostrated 
Emperor Leo VI (886-912). The second panel 
was thought by Mr. Whittemore to have prob- 
ably been executed one century later, during the 
years 986-994, before the reopening of St. Sophia 
after a period of disuse. 

Thus, at the present state of the work, three 
different periods of mosaic painting in St. Sophia 
have been revealed and an inestimable contribu- 
tion has been made to the history of mosaic 
painting in Constantinople and its dependencies 
in the Mediterranean basin. Already in these two 
preliminary reports most valuable hermeneutic 
and iconographic interpretations and stylistic 
analyses of these periods have been given and 
the details of color, dimensions, ete., which oc- 
cupy more than twenty pages, are ample evidence 


of the painstaking, scholarly methods which Mr. 
Whittemore has applied to his epochal task. 
Whoever knows the Orient, also knows the 
troublesome obstacles which must be overcome 
before success is attained. But the results have 
yielded full reward for much trouble. 

Ernst Diez 


Bryn Mawr 


VikING SETTLERS IN GREENLAND, by Poul 
Norland. Pp. 160, illustrated. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1936. 7s. 6d. 

In the making of history Nature often plays a 
more important réle than mere human beings are 
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willing to admit. The history of the Norsemen in 
Greenland is a striking example of this. The Ice- 
landic sagas are not the actual basis of the author’s 
description of Norse culture in mediaeval Green- 
land; rather is it founded on archaeological 
research. The first excavations were made about 
a hundred years ago; little was done, however, 
until 1896. A more systematic investigation under 
Norland was begun with his excavations at 
Herjolfsnes in 1921. Since 1932 the work has been 
continued by Aage Roussell. 

The real discoverer and first European colonizer 
of Greenland was Erik the Red, who, as a boy, 
went from the west coast of Norway to Iceland 
about 960 a.p., and later to Greenland. After 
Erik’s first trip to Greenland (the name given by 
him to the new country), he returned to Iceland. 
From there he set out once more (about 985 or 
986), this time with a group of colonists. The 
Norwegian king soon acquired authority in 
Greenland, but Haakon Haakonson (d. 1263) 
was the first to lay claim to supremacy over 
Greenland. Christianity had been adopted in 
Greenland as early as the beginning of the elev- 
enth century. Sites where at least twelve churches 
once stood have been found. 

In the early centuries the settlers were almost 
self-sufficing; but in the fourteenth century, a 
period of unusually bitter cold set in, “‘the glaciers 
encroached upon the pastures, the ground-ice 
rose in the soil, the Skraelings cut short the 
hunting grounds”... finally “the Skraelings 
closed in upon them, destroyed their western (or 
northern) settlement about 1360, and as their own 
legends tell, somewhere towards 1500 burnt the 
last Norsemen of the main colony in their church.” 

The story is stirring from beginning to end. It 
was translated from the Danish by W. E. Calvert. 
The Foreword is by Professor Ellis H. Minns, 
of the University of Cambridge. 

GrorcEe Grant MacCurpy 
UNIVERSITY 
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